


PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

j^OR ^ARCH, 1881. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd March, 1881, at 9 P. M. 

C. H. Tawitet, Esq., M. A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From the Marine Survey Department, — A List of Light-Houses 
and Light- Vessels in British India, by R. C. Carrington. 

2. From the K. B. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, — (1) 
Das Haus Wittelsbach und seine Bedcutung in der deutschen Geschichte, 
by J. V. Dollinger, (2) Uebcr den geologischen Ban der libyscben Wuste, 
by Dr. K. A. Zittel, (3) Die Pflege der Geschichte durch die Wittels- 
bacher, by Dr. L. Rockinger. 

8. From the Palaeographical Society, — Facsimiles of Ancient MSS., 
Oriental Series, Part V, by W. Wright. 

4. From the Surveyor General of India, — (1) Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Great Tygonometrical Survey of India, Vol. VI, (2) Synop- 
sis oi^ihe Results of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey ^ 
ofJHM^Vol. VII. 

^H^^^rom the authors, — (1) Report on the Ele(^o Light at the East 
Indian Railway Company’s Station, Howrah (Calcutta), by L. Schwendler, 
(2) Sketch of the Hindustani Language, by C. J. Lyall. 

6. From the Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department, — the 
Saorod Books of the East, Vols. VI and IX, edited by F. Max Muller. 

7. Mr. Holgnette, — one silver and one copper coin. 

8. From Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, — 18 Nos. of the Deutsche Litteratur 
Zeitung. 
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The following Gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members : 

1 Sir Ashley Eden, K. C. S. I. Lieut.-Governor of Bengal (re-elec- 
tion.) 

H. J. Beynolds, Esq., G. S. 

L. King, Esq. 

F. C. Channing, Esq. 

E. B. Shopland, Esq. 

Captain L. A. C. Cook. 

Babu Hem Chunder Gossain* 

W. C. Benett, Esq., C. S. 

Babu Troylokyanath Mitra, B. L. 

Babu Bhyrub Chunder Chatterji. 

J, Bridges Lee, Esq., M. A., F. G. S., P. Z. S., F. C. S. 

Babu Peary Mohun Guha, B. L. 

Babu Sreonath Chunder. 

The Council reported that Mr. V. Ball had been appointed Member of 
Council under Buies 4 and 46 (as amended during the past year), and that 
he would officiate as Natural History Secretary duiing Mr. Wood-Mason’s 
absence from Calcutta. 

The Secretabt reported that the following coins bad been acquired 
under the Treasure Trove Act. < 

1. Four gold and eight silver coins found at Nya Doomka, Santhal 
Fergunnahs. 

2. Six silycr coins from Basti. 

The Seobetabt read a letter from Lieut -Col. J. W. H. Johnstone, 
dated, February 15th, 1881, regarding the supposed identity of the Awans 
resident in the Salt Bange with the Jods of Baber. 

General Cunningham in bis Archaeological Beport on the North- 
West Fanjab wishes to identify the Awans resident in the Salt Ban^ as the 
Jods of Baber. In fact a tribe of Jods is still located in this pa»> 
country where Bab<||r found them. This tribe is known to be a unlriLi of 
the JanjMs, and there is no difficulty on the subject of the Jods, except 
that we now find the possessions of the Jods and Janju&s with the Awans. 
I have known this for some years, and am sorry 1 did not before communi- 
cate it to the Society. The explanation I would give of the Awans’ pos* 
session of the country is this. They were resident on both the jigipmcnes of 
the Indus below the Salt Bange. Baber found the present oounti^y of the 
Marwats in the Bannd district occupied by 14&khil Ni&zis. Subsequently 
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a wave of irruption took place from the hills. The lidkhilNUzis were die 
placed by the present Marwatis. The former ejected the Awans from IiM- 
kbil and Mianvali and drove them into the hills compelling them in turn 
to expel Ibho Jods and Janju&s'. The bead man. of Kal&h&gh is still 
Mullah Mtlzaffar Kh&n, the Chief of the Awans.” 

The following papers were read — 

1. A short note on the Shrines of Sitdhund in Ohittagong.—lBy Adhas 
Idkit Sen, Deputy Collector ofJessore^ lately of Chittagong * 
(Abstract ) • 

After describing the geographical situation of Sit& Khund, the author 
of this paper, explains the derivation of its name “ from a hot spring conse- 
crated to Sita, the deified heroine of the Ramayana,” and relates the 
various traditions regarding the disappearance of the hot spring which no 
longer «exihts in that locality. It is said to have been filled up in conse- 
quence of a dispute between the followers of Vishnu and S^iva. An attempt 
was made by the present Mabant of the place to again open up the spring, 
but without success ; and it is supposed that there never really was any 
hot spring in that locality, on account of its being devoid of ail trace of 
bitumen, which is invariably discovered in the adjacent hot springs.” The 
author then proceeds to quote large extracts from various Pura^as, relating 
tlie connection of Rama anj^'Sita with the Sitakhund, and shows the un- 
trustworthiness of these Puranic relations b/ comparing them with the 
accounts in Yalmiki’s Ramay«n|ia according to which Rama and Sita can 
never have been in the regions where the Sitakhund is situated. Finally 
the author traces the pilgrim’s journey as he passes from one shrine to 
another, giving various interesting details of each locality. 

Mr. Ball remarked that though it may be true that there never was a 
hot spring in the locality mentioned, the absence of any trace of bitumen 
was no proof of its non-existence. 

Extracts from this paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

2* A list of EarthqmTces recorded in Assam during the year 1880. Com- 
mnicated by the Meteorological Reporter to the Qouerument of 
Hengah ^ 

The list will appear in the Journal, Part II. 

8. On the coins of Charihaely king of the Momerites and Sabceans.—By 
Majob W. P. Pbideavx, F. R. G. S., Bombay Staff Oorps^ 

' - (Abstract.) 

This paper gives a description of two Himyaritic coins, which were 
received by the author from Aden in 1880, and attributed by him to Chari- 
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bael, who is mentioned in the twenty-third chapter of the Pervplus qf4he 
Erythraan Sea as the paramount Sovereign of the contiguous tribes of the 
4 Homerites and Sabseans, and as having been on terms of friendly allhmce 
with the Roman Emperors. This monarch was probably identical with the 
Himyaritic king KarihaM Wattdr YehavUam^ whose name appears on 
three of the inscriptions discovered by M. Arnaud in the neighbourhood of 
M&rib in 1843, as well as on the coins exhibited to the meeting. The paper 
concludes with a short sketch cf the Himyaritic monetary system, which 
may be classided into three divisions, (1) the thick imitatipns of the 
Athenian drachma, (2) the thin imitations of the late Athenian tetra- 
drachma, and (3) the indigenous mintage with two heads, one on the obverse 
and one on the reverse of the coin (of which, in addition to the coins of 
Gharibael, a few specimens were exhibited to the meeting). This last was 
probably the precursor of the rare Axumite series in gold, which appears 
to have remained current until the introduction of Islam inter South 
Arabia. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Fart I, with a Plate. 

4. Comparative Table of the conjugations of the verbs substantive in 
Eastern Hindi. — By G. A. Geieeson, C. S. 

6. On a New Find of Early Muhammadgg^ Coins of Bengal. — By 
Db. a. F. R. Hoeenle. 

” (Abstract.) 

This paper describes 14 early Muhammadan Coins of Bengal, found in 
November 1880 near Gauhati in Assam. They consist of 4 coins of Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh, 2 of Jalalat-ud-diii (Kiziyah), 1 of ’Ala-ud-din Mas’aiid Shah 
and 3 of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah, all Emperors of Dehli ; also 1 coin of 
Ghiyaz-ud-din’lwaz and 3 of Mughis-ud-din Yuzbak, both independent Sul^dns 
of Bengal. Among these the coin of ’ Ala-ud-din Mas*aud Shah appears to 
be unique, being an exact counterpart (barring, of course, the ruler’s name) 
of the coin of Na^iir ud-din, No. 60, in Thomas’ Chronicles of the Fathdn 
Kings of Dehli^ It is further important as showing that the last 

mentioned coin should be ascribed to the younger Nd^ir-ud-din 
the elder. The coins of Mughis-ud-din appear to be new. They IKi^so ' 
important inasmuch as they help to determine the period of that Sultan’s 
independence, which seems to have lasted only about three years from A. H. 
652-655. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part I, with three Plates. 

Mr. Gibbs said that the paper a part of which had just been read 
was an interesting one ; he had been for some years engaged in collecting 
Pathdn and Moghul coins, and had procured many curious and rare speci- 
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mens. He hoped to be able to draw tip a paper from the MS. on the new coins 
of the Path&n kings which had been found since Mi*. Thomas’ book was pub- 
lished. He might mention two very curious ones : (1) a gold of king No 9, 
Nd$ir.ud?dm Mahmdd, and (2) a gold of king No. 17, Na^ir-ud-din Khushan. 
The former shows Thomas’ remark on page 184* that Ghidz-ud-din Balban was 
the first king that struck gold coins is incorrect. This gold coin is now in 
the Imperial Academy at Berlin. Mr. Gibbs having exchanged it for some 
rare Moghul coins with the late Col. Guthrie some years ago, before ho 
collected ^he Pathan series. With regard to the latter king only one silver 
coin is known. It is in this Society’s collection, but the gold one which he 
obtained through a Marwari in Bombay is of much finer execution than the 
silver coin. • 

Mr. Gibbs’s experience leads him to the opinion that gold and silver 
coins will be found of all the Pathan kings ; it was the custom to coin such 
for distribution when the monarch was first placed on the throne, and it 
will be found that even now not more than 12 out of the first 30 Pathan 
kings are without specimens of either large gold or silver coins, often of 
both. Mr. Gibbs also further noticed that the series of coins of the smaller 
Muhammadan kingdoms set up after Muhammad bin Tughlaq were curious 
and worth collecting. He had had the good fortune during the famine in 
Bombay to get a good many specimens of the Bahmani, Malwah and Muham- 
madan coins, and as regard the first ho had acquired the only 8 gold coins 
known. A paper with plates of this series will afipear in a future No. of tlie 
Numismatic Chronicle for which Mr. Gibbs left instructions before he left 
England. 

Mr. Gibbs stated that lie had been engaged with Dr. Hoernle in 
arranging the Society’s collection, and he hoped that before long a complete 
catalogue might be ready which will be of great service to other Museums 
and collectors in showing what coins were actually extant. 

6. Some Observations on the Standing of Animals^ the Perching of Birds 
and the IfTalking Pace of Man, — By J. C. Douglas. 

I . — The Standing of Mammals and Birds. 

^^^IpBird standing on one leg appears so strikingly unstable an object, 
that most observant persons feci the want of an explanation of first, why the 
bird chooses to stand on one leg rather than on both ; and second, why this 
position is assumed as one of rest. It is obvious that the raised leg is rested, 
but it is equally obvious that the other leg has to do the work of both, and 
there is a decided reduction in stability, when using only one leg ; but, 
from the bird resting in this position, there must be physiologically some 
economy, which renders the less stable position also less exhausting. This 
resting the limbs alternately is particularly frequent in natatorial birds 
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* 

when standing ; their legs apparently being very readily fatigued by bear* 
ing the weight of their bodies ; but although most striking in birds, it is also 
common to mammals. Horses particularly may be observed resting one leg 
at a time, and man does not as a rule stand equally on both leg^, but puts 
his weight on each leg alternately ; even when sitting on a chair he com- 
monly rests his legs alternately by hanging one across the other. I think 
tliis phenomenon is explained as follows: — ^Every muscle must have inter- 
vals of rest, and the muscles, supporting an animal which rests standing, must 
be rested alternately. To render this possible, the law of muscular exhaustion 
must in certain cases admit of the load on a muscle being increased, without 
proportionately hastening exhaustion. A muscle, removed from the body 
and stiinuhited to contract, suffers exliaustive loss of irritability, in direct 
l^roportion to the rapidity with which the stimuli follow each other, and 
exhaustion is most readily produced by stimuli following each other so 
rapidly, as to induce continued contraction, L e., tetanus ; but the amount 
of the load, if not too large, does not apparently affect the course of 
exhaustion, the exhaustion of two muscles bearing different loads being 
parallel. This being the case, it may he quite possible for an animal 
to even double the load on one set of muscles, without hastening their 
exhaustion. Tbe muscles, bearing the additional load, not necessarily 
being exhausted proportionately sooner than under their own proper load, 
it is evident a bird resting on one leg docs not exhaust it in time shorter 
in proportion to the incr^sed load ; hence it is enabled to rest its whole 
system standing, a part at a time, just as* completely as it could rest it 
all at once by laying down. The ease with which a bird stands on one 
leg is due to the relatively great surface of its base, the length of base, 
excluding the nails of the toes, reaching in small birds half the bird’s 
height, that is, a man’s feet would htive to be two and a half to three feet 
long, to secure a proportional base ; the width of a bird’s base in front is 
also relatively great. 


IT . — The 'Perching of Birds, 

The bird, standing on one leg, is only one instance* of a very general 
case, and it rests itself in that attitude by reason of a physioloatH law 
governing muscular exhaustion ; but tbe case of a bird, sleeping 
on a perch, has been considered as differing from the case of a bird sleeping 
on one leg on the ground, and, while it is obvious the bird on the ground 
really maintains the upright position by balancing itself, precisely as a man 
does, tbis explanation has been considered as insufficient in the case of the 
* perching bird. The explanation commonly accepted appears to have origi- 
nated with Borelli about two hundred years ago, and is as follows 

The flexors of the toes pass over tbe knee and heel in such a manner, 
that when the leg is bent by the weight of the body, the toes are flexed, the 
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deeping bird is thus held securely on his perch by the weight of his own 
body; and some authors add “ without fatigue.” I purposely omit other 
details such as the structure of the joints by which the leg is stifiened laterally 
and vertically. 

In the first instance, if the toes were flexed by the weight of the body 
putting tension on the muscles, this could not happen without causing 
fatigue, for the mere tension of a muscle influences its nutrition and waste^ 
hence muscular exhaustion would result. That exhaustion is felt, is proved 
by the bird using only one leg while resting the other, also by the fact that it 
changes the leg from time to time, and that on waking, the foot is opened 
as if cramped. The evidence in favour of Borelli’s explanation is anatomi- 
cal ; if the leg of a dead bird be bent udder certain circumstances, the to^ 
close together, and the foot may be so made to seize the finger of the 
experimentalist ; if the leg be dissected, the movements of the parts may 
be cleai'ly seen to bring about the result. But although this takes place 
in the dead bird, and is therefore possible in the live one, it by no means 
follows that this is the mechanism of perching. Even this purely anatomi- 
cal phenomenon, which has been relied on to prove the i)hysiological condi- 
tions, is not invariably present, for if a bird die with its leg contracted and 
its claw extended, the leg may be extended and flexed without closing the 
toes ; in fact, the production of the phenomenon depends on the condition 
of the muscles after death. If the bird dies with its claws open and leg 
extended, the flexor muscles of the toes are not oj)poscd by the extensors, 
they shrink and lose their elasticity when they die, and the phenomenon is 
produced ; if they are opposed by the extensors, and the leg is bent, they 
lose their elasticity but cannot contract, and are therefore, when dead, elon- 
gated, and the phenomenon is not produced. It is very obvious in tho live 
bird these muscles are elastic, and their exact length while living may be 
anything between the above extremes, but wliether they act in the manner 
stated, depends entirely on their condition in the living bird, which is standing 
with his legs bent at their normal angle, these muscles being oi)posed by 
another set of muscles, and both being under the control of the bird’s will. 
Secou^ bending the leg bends fclie toes in a dead bird, in which the muscle 
their elasticity and become shortened, to assume that therefore in 
^ th^uWbird, tho mechanism acts precisely in the same manner, is an 
assumption in my opinion which is contradicted by observation of the 
living bird, and by the consideration of the genenil laws of which the 
perching bird is but a particular instance. Mammals and birds, on plane 
surfaces, maintain the upright attitude by balancing themselves, and 
birds standing on two legs on a porch do not, unless the perch bo shaken, 
bold the perch, they simply balance themselves ; the birds are prevented 
from slipping the soft under-surface of the foot, which gives a 
foot-hold little liable to slip on the rough bark of a tree, and if the perch 
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be moved, slipping is still further guarded against, by turning in the nails 
so that their points touch the perch. If the perch be violently swung, the 
bird bends his legs, and rests with his breast on the perch, thereby lowering 
his' centre of gravity. If a live bird be perched on the finger, it will be felt 
that it balances itself and does not grip, but it frequently uses the, points 
of its claws, particularly of the hind ones. It the hand be moved forwards, 
the bird having a tendency to fall backward, it will be found to actually 
raise its front toes, and stick in the points of the hind claws ; far from 
gripping tighter, it actually grips less tightly. If a sleeping bird be shaken, 
it awakes and puts down its second foot. If the perch be swung while the 
bird is asleep, the bird will be observed to move its body in admnee of the 
movements of the perch. Although the sleeping bird usually uses the 
point of his hind nail, he does not always do so, and sometimes sleeps, 
obviously not holding the perch, but evidently balancing, the perch being 
stationary, but if the perch be moved slightly, the hind nail is used 
immediately. I cannot detect any bending of the leg, when the bird goes 
to sleep, beyond that which exists when it is awake, nor is the flexure of the 
last joint of the toes accompanied by a bending of the leg under ordinary 
circumstances. On the other hand there can bo no doubt, that, in the live 
bird, flexure of the toes is independent of bending of the leg j a live bird 
can open or close its claws, witli the leg straightened, or bent close to the 
body, and if a bird be under the influence of citlujr, the flexure of leg and 
foot, simultaneously observed in the dead bird, is not observed. Birds com- 
monly rest with the breast on the perch, in these cases, the claws will be 
found quite open ; it is obvious in this case, that flexure of knee and heel does 
not cause flexure of the toes. 

If bending of the leg necessarily caused flexure of the toes, the bird 
would in some cases evidently be inconvenienced, during incubation for 
instance. The idea, that the weight of the body tending to bend the leg 
might so flex the toes as to diminish the fatigue of perching, is obviously 
erroneous mechanically ; for, if the grip of the perch were produced by the 
contraction of particular muscles, and if the same muscles were employed 
oft the additional labour of preventing flexure of the leg, the two duties 
would not be so opposed as to make the strain on the muscles less^Lj^ it 
would be if they performed but one duty, and the additional duty v^Sd in- 
crease the load not decrease it. It appears to me, that perching birds really 
balance themselves, just as mammals and birds on plane surfaces do ; that 
they are enabled to do this just as man is, by means of opposing muscles ; 
that flexure of leg and toes are independently under control of the bird’s 
will as in man ; and that the movements found dependent on each other in 
the dead bird after alteration of the muscles, are independent in the live 
bird \ and that the large surface covered by the toes, the relative lightness 
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of the bodj, and the soft under- surface and sharp nails of the toes prevent- 
ing slipping are sufficient to explain how a bird is enabled to sleep perch- 
ed, just aif a horse or a bird sleeps standing on a plane. 

» 

III. — The Walking Face in Man, 

Previous observers have assumed that the path traversed bj man in 
walking is a straight one, that each stop is alike, and that in natural walk- 
ing, the complementary motions are evoked regularly and symmetrically. I 
have made a great number of observations, and have surveyed and plotted 
out natural paths across an extended plain, and I find the natural path is a 
wavy line. If the pace be slow, the deviation from the straight lino is 
greater than if the pace be quick, and this deviation is greatest when the 
walk is very slow. The sinuous walk of a man slightly intoxicated, is an 
exaggeration of tlio normal walk ; the difficulty of walking slowly beside a 
second person without occasionally coming against him, unless touch be 
kept in some way, is a matter of common observation. It appears that the 
adoption of sinuous paths in laying out gardens, with a view to imitate 
nature, is an unconscious imitation (often exaggerated) of the foot paths 
formed naturally, whenever an extended plain has to be crossed by persons 
on foot, and this sinuosity is a consequence of the natural walk of man 
being in a sinuous path, probably by reason of the equilibrium being imper- 
fect, and the movements not strictly symmetrical, 

• 

7, List of Diurnal Lepidoptera inhahHing the Micohar Islands, — By J. 
Wood-Masox, Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum, and L. De 
Nice'ville, 

(Abstract.) 

In this paper which will appear in the Journal, Part II, the authors 
state, that in Mr. F. Aloore’s paper on the Lepidopterous Fauna of the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, only 23 species <Jf rbopalocerous Lepidop- 
tera are recorded frdm the Nicobar group. 

t Museum has recently received from Mr. F. A. De KoepstoriBE a 
of Nicobar butterflies consisting of thirty. four species, twenty-five 
of which are recorded, in the j)reseijt paper, for the first time, and two are 
described as varieties of known forms. 

This paper w'ill appear in the Journal, Part II. 
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^ The following additions have been made to the Library* since the 
meeting held in February last. 


J'rANSACTIONS, j^ROCEEDINGS AND jIOURNALS, 

presented hj the respectioc Societies and Editors. • 

Berlin. K. preussische Akademie dcr Wisscnschaflen, — Monatsbericht, 
September and October 1880. ^ 

Bordeaux. Society do Gdographie Commorciale, — Bulletin, No. 2. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Memoirs, rahoontologia Indies , 
Series XII, Vol. Ill, Part 1. 

Feistmantel, Dr. 0 . — The Flora of iho T.alchir KiiiharLari Beds. 

Lisbon. Sociedad de Geographia, — Bolotin, Second Series, No. 2. 

London. Itoyal Microscopical Society, — Journal, Yol. Ill, Nos. 6 and 6a, 
December 1880. 

, Itoyal Astronomical Society, Monthly Notices, Vol. XLI, No. 1. 

— — , Institution of M(‘chaiiical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 3, 1880. 

— Tlie Academy,— jNos. 4'4'3, 451* to 456. 

. The Athonjcum,— Nos. 2777 to 2780. 

. Nature,— Vol. XXII, No. 574, and Vol. XXITirNos. 585—588. 

Munclien. K. b. Akademie dcr Wisscn.schaften, — Siizungsbcrichte der 
mathematisch-physikalisclicn Clas.se, Parts 2 — 4, 1880. 

. . . philosophisch-philologisclien und historischen 

Classe, — Vol. II, Part 3, 1879 ; and Parts 1 — 3, 1880. 

. . Abhandl ungen, — historisclic Classe, Vol. XV, Part 2. 

— — . , . idiilosophisch-philologischen Classe, — Vol. 

XV, Part 2. 

, . matbematiscb-i)hysikalischen Classe, — Vol. 

XIII, Part 3. 

New York. American Oriental Society, — Proceedings, October 

Paris. La Societe d* Anthropologic, — Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Part 3, l^ril to 
July 1680. 

■ La Societe de Geographic, — Bulletin, Vol. XX, November 1880. 

Pisa. Societsi Toscana di Scieiize Natural!, — Atti, Processi Verbali, I4tb 
November 1880. 

Home. Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, — Memorie, Dispensa 9, Sep- 
tember 1880. 

Boorkee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, — Vol. X, No. 89, 
February 1881. 
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Vienna. Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, — Fontes Eerum Ans- 
triacarum, Vol. XLII, Part 2. 

. s . Arcliiv fiir Osterreichische Gescbichte, — Vol. LIX, 

Parts 1—2, and Vol. LX, Pari 1. 

■ ... . Sitzungsbenchte, — matbematisch-natiirwissenchaftliche 

Classe, Parti, Vol. LXXIX, Nos. 1—5; Vol. LXXX, Nos. 1—5: 
Part II, Vol. LXXIX, N(^s. 4—5 ; Vol. LXXX, Nos. 1-5 ; Vol. LXXXI, 
Nos. 1—3 : Part III, Vol. LXXX, Nos 1—5 ; Vol. LXXXI, Nos. 1—3. 

. . . pliilosopliiscli-bistcrischeClasse, — Vol.XCIV, 

Nos. 1—2; Vol. XCV, Nos. L— 4, and Vol. XCVl, No. 1. 

— — . . pbilosopliiscli-bistofisclie Classe, Denkschriften, 

Vol. XXX. 

. . inatbematiscb-naturwissei\fcliafllichc Classe, — Denks- 

cliriften, Vol. XLI. 

Yokohama. Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Volkcrkundc Ost- 
asiens, — Mitilieiluiigen, Dccornber 1880. 

— . Asiatic Societj^ of Japan, — Transactions, Vol. VIII, Part 4. 

Zagreb. Arkeologickoga Druziva, — Viestnik, Vol. Ill, No. 1. 

j^AMPHLETS, 
presented Ity the Authors. 

Ltall, C. J. Sketch of the Hindustani Language,* Sm. 8vo., Edin- 
burgh, 1880. • 

ScmvENDLEii, L. Ecpcrt on the Electric Light at the East Indian Eail- 
way Company’s Station, Howrah (Calcutta). Fcp., Calcutta, 1881. 

j\AlSCELLANEOUS j^RESENTATIONS. 

Caeeingtow, E. C. List of Light-Houses and Light-Ves.sels in British 
India, including the lied Sea and Coast of Arabia (Suez to Singapore). 
Obi. 4to., Calcutta, 1881. 

• Marine Survey Department. 

Dollu|^b, J. V. Das Hatts Wittelsbach und seine Bedeutuug in der 
deu^Ven Gescbichte. 4to., Munich, 1880. 

Eogeinger, Dr. L. Die Pflege der Gescbichte durch die Wittelsbacher. 
4to., Munich. 

ZiTTEL, Dr. K. a. Ueber den geologischcn Bau der libyschen Wiiste. 
4to., Munich. 

K. b. Asad, deb Wissens., Munchen. 

Wright, W. The Palseographical Society. Fascimiles of Ancient MSS. 
Oriental Series. Part V. Fol., London, 1880. 

Paueogbaphical Society. 
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Eeport on the Administration of the Land Revenue Department of the 
Central Provinces for the Pevenue year 1870-80. Fcp., Nagpur, 1881. 

Cn. Com., Central Prc^vinces. 

Account of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
Vol. VI. 4to., Dehra Dun, 18S0. % 

Synopsis of the Results of the Operations of the Groat Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. Vol. VIL 4to., Dehra Dun, 1879. 

, SuRVETOR General op India. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, 1879. Fep., Calcutta., 1881. 

Sanitary Commisstoni!r avitii the Government op India. 
Indian Forester, Vol. VI, No. 3, January ISSl. 

Bengal Government. 

Palmer, E. II. (Sacred Books of the East, Vols. VI and IX). The 
Quran, 2 Vols. 8vo., Oxford, 1880. 

Fallon, Dr. S. AV. New Knglish-IIindustani Dictionary, Part I. 

Home, Revenu'e and Aurtcultural Department. 

j^ERJODICALS j^URCHASED. 

Gottingen. Gelehrte Anzeigen, — Nos. 3—4, and Index for 1880. 

- . Nachrichten, — Nos. 20 — 21, and Index 18vS0 ; No. I, 1881. 

Leipzig, Annalcn.der Physik und Cluunie, — Vol. XII, Part 1, 

. . Bcibliitter,— Vol. V, N(a 1. 

Loudon, Society of Arts, — Journal, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1409 — 1471. 

— — . Chemical News, — Vol. XLIII, Nos. 1103 — 0, and ^iidex to 
Vol. XLII. 

. Publishers’ Circular, — Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1010 — 1. 

Paris. Comptes Kendus, — Vol. XCII, Nos. 1 — 4. 

'■ Revue Scientifique, — Vol. XXVII, Nos. 2 — 5. 

— . Revue Critique, — Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 4 — 5. 

— . Revue des deux Mondes, — Vol. XLIII, Noa^ 2 and 3. 

— — . Journal des Savants, — Januaiy 1881. 

. Annalcs de Chimic ct de Phj^sique, — Vol, XXI, DecenCi^ 1880. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conehology, Part 8. ‘ ^ 

poOKS j^URCHASED. 

Gould, J. The Birds of Asia. Part XXXII. Fol., LonCon, 1880. 
Gould, J. The Birds of New Guinea and the Adjacent Papuan Islands. 
Part XI. Fol , London, 1880. 

Sallet, a. yon. Die Nachfolger Alexanders des Giessen in Baktrien and 
ludien. 8vo., Berlin, 1879. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th April, 1881, at 9*15 p. m. 

H. B. Mebltcott, Esq., F. R. S., President, in the Chair. ' 

In accordance with the announcement made at the Annual Meeting 
held in February last, the President ordered the balloting lists for the 
Election of the Council and Officers for 1881 to be distributed, and 
appointed Col. J. Sconce and Major H. S. Jarrett Scrutineers. 

The PiiESTBENT announced that the Scrutineers declared the result of 
the ballot to be as follows : 

• President. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ashley Eden, K. C. S. I., C. I. E. 

Vice- Presidents. 

Dr. Rajcndralala Mitra, C. I. E. 

C. H. Tawiiey, Esq., M. A. 

The Hon’ble H. J. Reynolds, B. A., C. S. 

Secretaries and Treasurer, 

J. Wood-Mason, Esq. 

Dr. A. F. R. Hbernle. 
il|||||fedler, Esq., F. C. S. 

V^ll, Esq., M. A., F. O. S. 

Other Memhers of Council, 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq , F. R. S. 

J. Wost|(pd, Esq., C. S. 

J. Eliot, Esq., M. A. 

D. Waldie, Esq., F. C. S. 

H. Beverley, Esq., C. S. 

Babu P. C. Ghosha. 

L. Schwendler, Esq. 
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Vote of thanks 1o retiring President, [ApbIL, 

Mr^ Westland said that he trusted he would be allowed as one o£ 
the retiring Vice-Presidents of the Society to propose a vote of thanks 
Ijo Mr. Medlicott, the out-going President. Mr. Medlicott had unusual qua- 
lifications for the post both as a man of science, and as a man of business ; 
other gentlemen could testify to Mr. Medlicott’s services rendere^to 
the Society in the former capacity, he himself could say from his^wn 
experience, how completely and efficiently Mr. Medlicott managed the 
business of the Society. The Society was under great obligations to Mr. 
Medlicott, for the labour he had so successfully and so willingly bestowed 
on the management of its affairs. 

In resigning the President’s phair, Mr. Medlicott spoke as follows : 

It is very gratifying to me to "return thanks for the response this 
meeting has accorded to the kindly words spoken by Mr. Westland. I shall 
not cease to endeavour to be of service to the Society. 

The brief remarks I wish to make on retiring from the office of Pre- 
sident would have been more appropriate had this event taken place at tho 
annual meeting, as is customary. As to the few observations I did make 
on that occasion, in referring to the report for the preceding year, I was 
surprised to find that they have been printed in our Proceedings for 
February as ** the President’s address.” It looks like a stroke of irony on 
the part of our Secretary ; but I acquit him of the charge. I by no means 
meant to make a mockeiy of the imposing undertaking known as a Presi- 
dential Address. On the contrary, I had come prepared to take my leave of 
office with a bumble apology for what many* may look upon as my spon- 
taneous collapse. At the same time I wished to justify the step I had 
taken in resisting what is an innovation, and as I believe a mistaken ono, 
in the practice of our Society. At the previous annual meeting I gave a 
notice of motion to that effect ; and I think the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to recur to it now. 

The tendency I would deprecate — ^that of following the practice of 
learned bodies elsewhere — is superficially laudable ; but I may designate it 
as unpractical and therefore unscientific. The essence of practical reason 
is, the intelligent apprehension of conditions, and adaptation tlj^u to ; in 
view, no doubt, of a best conceivable standard, but the premature^doption 
of that standard may be a fatal form of blunder. I do not allow that 
my action arises from a defective estimate of what a scientific Society 
should be : it is rather that the standard I look to is in^inpatible with 
ourselves and our circumstances. Let us at all events avoid shams and 
false pretension. We are by profession a scientific body ; but our body 
has been and is to a large extent non-scientific, or even anti-scientific ; and 
symptoms were not wanting that a marked prominence of the scientific 
element in the administration would lead to atrophy of the body. Pew 
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will deny that, constituted as we are, our President should often be a 
man known to the general public. A complete obstacle to this would bo, 
and has been, the innovation of an annual presidential discourse upon * 
science in some form, which performance is by no means worth the sacrifice. 
Tb^eal credit of the Society and of its working members depends on the 
amMnt of information to bo found in its publications. I would, therefore, 
ask those members to be content with this solid advantage afforded by the 
Society, and to forego an ambition of flags and fireworks. 

1 muj^t not, however, allow it to be said, that I am making a vu*tue 
of necessity-shielding my incapacity under the guise of renunciation. Of 
actual incapacity I cannot speak : but I do confess myself unable, without 
a great deal more leisure than 1 can command, to prepare what I should 
care to offer as an address to a learned Society. This touches, perhaps, 
the most vital objection to the practice I wish to see held in abeyance 
for special occasions. You can seldom find a suitable president of any 
denomination who is not already an overworked official ; and very few 
men thus placed §o overflow with knowledge as to undertake so serious a 
task without inadmissible interference with regular duties. Some of you 
are aware how difficult it has been of late to find a president. More 
than one member thoroughly competent to lead and to address the Society 
have declined the post ; and though I cannot speak with certainty, 1 strong- 
ly suspect that the obnoxious innovation had much to say to our disappoint- 
ment. They have escaped by passive resistance j it has fallen upon me to incur 
the obloquy of overt robellion,«for which 1 must crave your indulgence. 

I have now tlie satisfaction of banding over office to a President under 
whom the Society should llourisli in all its branches. 

Mr. C. H. Tawnet, M. A., Yicc-President, then took the Chair. 

The minutes of the last general Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were laid upon tlio table — 

1. Prom the Californian Academy, — Early Discoveries of the Hawazan 
Islands in the North, Pacific Ocean, by II. A. Peirce. 

^^From the Registrar, Calcutta tFuivcrsiiyj — Tagore Law Lectures, 
1879, Law relating to the Hindu Widow, by Troilokyanatb Mitra. 

3. ^^From the liengal Government, — The Wild Silks of India, princi- 
pally Tusser, by T. Wardle. 

. 4. From the Madras Government, — (1) A Classified Index to the 
Sanskrit MSSfin the Palace at Tanjore, by A. C. Burnell, (2) Photographs 
of Hum pi in the Bellary District, of Amravati, of Uiidapalli and of Konda- 
palli in the Eistna District. 

6. From the Geographical Society of Lyons, — Rapport Annuel, Seance 
Solennelle, 23rd December 1880. ^ 
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6. From the authors, — Table showing the conjugation of the Verb 

substantive in Eastern Hindi, by O. A. Grierson. A Detailed Analysis of 
Abdul Ghafar*s Dictionary of the Terms used by Criminal Tribes in the 
Panjdb, and a sketch of the Changars and of their Dialect, by ‘Dr. G. W. 
Leitner. Di-Metallism at 15^ a necessity for the Continent, for the United 
States, for England, by H. Cernuschi. * 

7. From the Home, Revenue and Agricultural Department, — A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages with special reference to 
Eastern Hindi, by Dr. A. F. 11. Hoernle. 

8. From Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, — Nos. 5 and 6 of 1880 of the 
Deutsche Litteratur ZtiituiJg,and On the Khorsabad Inscriptions, by Edward 
Hincks. 

9. From the St. Xavier’s College Observatory, — Observations taken 
from July to December 1880. 

10. From the Political Agent, Bundelkhand, — 14 Copper Coins. 

The following Gentlemen arc candidates for ballot at the next meeting. — 

1. J. Cockburn, Esq., proposed by 11. Rivett-Carnac, Esq., seconded 
by Dr. J. Anderson. 

2. Capt. E. Molloy, 5th Ghurkas, Abbotabad, proposed by G. Hughes, 
Esq., C. S., seconded by H. W. McCann, Esq., M. A., D. Sc. 

The Sechetabt reported that the Hon’ble B. W. Colvin and the 
Bishop of Rangoon had intimated their desh’e to withdraw from the Socie- 
ty ; and that the elections of Mr. J. A. Brown and the Rev. J. S. Doxey 
had been cancelled under Rule 9. 

The CoTTNCTL reported that Mr. J. C. Douglas had left India, and that 
Mr. V. Ball had been asked to oificiatc as Treasurer in bis place. 

The Seceetabt reported that the following coins had been acquired 
under the Treasure Trove Act : — 



The Secbetaet announced that the following works had been 
sanctioned for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica Series, on the recom* 
mendation of the Philological Committee : 

1. The Pardsara Madhava Smfiti, to be edited by Pandit Chandra 
Kanta Tarkalankara, who has just completed an able edition of another 
law book, the Gobhiliya Sdtra. Several MSS. are available and the work 
will be edited with Mddhava’s commentary. 
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2. An English Translation of the Susruia, to be prepared by Dr. 
U. C. Datta. This is an ancient Hindu medical work, hardly less impor- 
tant than the Charaka. A portion of it has been already translated by 
another Babu, under the supervision of Dr. Charles, who has placed his MS. 
at the service of the Society. 

*^3. The UTaqaid el Fezazdag and Jerir, to be edited by Mr. 
C. J. Lyall in conjunction with Dr. Wright of Cambridge. This work i» 
extremely' interesting both from the philological and historical point 
of view, aj it abounds in references to the old pagan history of the Arabs, 
and the commentary with which the text is provided elucidates many 
obscure points of that subject. 

^ Mr. H. P. Blanfobd, P. R. S. exhibited photographs of the Van Rys- 
selberghe Meteorograph, and specimens of the engraved plates produced 
by it, with proof impressions from them ; and gave a general desmption of 
the instrument and its working. A specimen of the record obtained will 
bo found in plate I. 

After referring to the fact that eye readings of instruments, if taken 
only 3 or 4 times in the day were insufficient to meet the demands of 
modern Meteorological enquiry, and if taken hourly and carried on night and 
day, demanded such an establishment of observers as to practically restrict 
detailed observation to a few costly observatories, he observed that, for nearly 
half a century, inventive ingenuity had been directed to the construction of 
self-registering or autographic instruments. Among the earlier inven- 
tions of the kind were Wliewell's and Osier’s anemographs. King’s 
.bjirograph, &c., and among the more elaborate of later inventions, tho 
Kew thermographs and barographs which register by photography, Theo- 
rell’s barograph which prints in figures the value of the barometer reading 
at short intervals, and Beok ley’s anemograph. 

These instruments were designed to register either one element of 
observation only, or at the utmost two, as in the case of tbp thermograph 
and the anemograph. But some inventors had gone beyond this, and had aimed 
at registering all the more important elements of meteorological observa- 
"^tion 4|wn6ans of one and the same recording apparatus. Such instru- 
ments ^ termed meteorographs, and in order to establish communication 
between the several instruments and the recording apparatus, the former 
fixed in various parts of the building according to the character of the 
required exposure, the latter in a secure place in the interior of the build- 
ing, the aid of electricity had to be called in. A very elaborate instrument 
of this kind had been in operation for many years 'at Berne ; another, 
less elaborate, invented by the late Father Secchi, at Rome ; and also at 
Zi-ka-wei near Shanghae and at St. Xavier’s College at Calcutta. But 
the latest and most compact, and at the same time the least costly and 
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most effective of all, is the very beautiful instrument, originally designed 
by M. Van Kyssclberghe and constructed with many original improve- 
ments by the very ingenious mechanician -M. Schubert of Ghent. 

’ Two of these instruments have lately been received for use at Allaha- 
bad and Lahore ; and while awaiting the provision of the requisite accom- 
modation, at the places of their destination, one of them has been set 
up and is now in operation at the Meteorological office, No. 4 Middleton 
Itow, Calcutta, and is open to the inspection of such members of the Society 
as may desire to examine it. , 

The details of the mechanism could hardly be understood without 
watching the instrument at work, and even then not without some careful 
study and examination. All that could be attempted would be to ^e 
some general idea of its principles. 

Thertinstrument registers, at successive intervals of ten minutes, the 
readings of (1), the dry and wet bulb thermometers ; (2), the rain gauge ; 
(3), the direction of the wind ; (1), the height of the barometer and (5), the 
rate of the wind movement in the previous interval. All these are engraved 
in succession on a thin metallic plate fixed on a revolving cylinder, and, 
at the same time, the scale of all the instruments is engraved, so that tho 
values may be at once read off ; and when tho plate is removed from tho 
cylinder and tho trace bitten in with etching liquor, it may be printed 
from in an ordinary coppar-plate press, and any required number of copies 
obtained for distribution. 

The principal motive power by which the recording cylinder is 
made to revolve, and the electric connections with the several instru- 
ments made and interrupted in succession, is given by clockwork. 

This is set in action, on the completion of each ten minutes interval, 
by an ordinary clock, the minute-hand of which makes contact with a spring 
projecting from the brass rim which surrounds the clock face, and com- 
pletes an electrm circuit ; the current of which, acting on an electro -magnet 
releases a detent, allowing the cylinder to revolve, and at the same time 
causing a shaft to set in action a somewhat complex system of commutators. 

Two batteries are employed, each consisting of eight Jt^ieU’s. 
elements. One of these serves to work the burin which engraves the 
trace, by acting on an electro-magnet which pulls back the burin from 
tho cylinder, against which it otherwise presses by means of a spring ; 
the other, the regulating current, is directed through the sevend 
instruments in succession by means of the commutators, and then, act- 
ing on a series of electro- magnets makes and breaks the engraving 
current at the proper intervals according to the values indicated by 
the several instruments. The graduation is effected by passing one 
or the other current through a brass ring which revolves with the 
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cylinder and bears a number of deep grooves on its surface corresponding 
to the graduation of the instruments. A spring which presses on the grooved 
surface an^ conveys the current, suffers an interruption of contact when 
passing over the grooves, and thus produces a minute break in the 
engraved lino, and, when the burin is not engraving, allows it to mark a 
series of dots corresponding to the graduation. 

At the commencement of each revolution and before the registra- 
tion begins, an endless screw which carries the burin is made to revolve 
through a sufficient distance to bring the burin about of an inch 
lower on the plate ; and at the end of every two hours through a somewhat 
greater distance, leaving a broader interval between the engraved lines and 
furnishing a time-scale. 

The first instument which gives its trace is the dry bulb thermometer. 
The thermometers are open at top, and the tubes give admission to two 
probes of platinum wire, which, by means of the mechanism before noticed 
are made to descend slowly until they form contact with the mercurial 
columns. As the dry bulb thermometer always (except in an absolutely 
saturated atmosphere) stands at a higher temperature than the wet bulb 
its contact is first made, completing the regulating circuit. This acts on 
an electro-magnet, wliich, by attracting an armature, completes the burin 
current and draws the burin back from the cylinder ; and, at the same time, 
causes a catch to start forward and arrest the further descent of the platinum 
probe. That of the wot bulb continues to descend, until, on making contact 
with the mercury, the regulating current acts on another electro-magnet, 
which interrupts the burin current, releasing the burin, which again presses 
on and engraves the plate till the regulating current is cut off by the action 
of the commutator. 

Next comes the trace of the rain gauge. The rain gauge is now 
situated on the roof of the office and communicates with the registering 
apparatus by two wires, wliich form a part of tho circuit of the regulating 
current. The regulating current (or a branch of it) can always pass through 
this circuit, when ccTlitact is made in the rain gauge. When rain is falling 
it pas^Krom the collecting funnel into a tip bucket, and this when full tips 
and em^es itself, at the same time making a metallic contact which allows 
a momentary current to pass. This current acts on an electro- magnet in 
the registering apparatus below, the armature of which acting on a ratchet 
wheel makes a small brass cylinder revolve through a single tooth. One 
half of this cylinder is of greater diameter than the other, the two 
surfaces being separated by a helical margin, such as might be produced 
by applying a wedge-shaped strip of brass plate to tho surface of a cylinder, 
with the two rectangular edges of tho wedge respectively parallel to the axis 
and base of the cylinder, while the hypotenuse forms the helical margin* 
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A spring, which f;he mechanism, set in motion by the clockwork, causes to 
ascend and descend in a direction parallel with the axis of the cylinder^ 
comes in contact. with the projecting portion, the breadth of which is the 
gi'eater the more rain has entered the gauge. During this contact, the 
regulating current passes, cutting off the circuit of the engraving current, 
and setting free the graver, which records a line on the plate correspond- 
ing to the length of the cylindrical surface in contact with the spring. 

Next come the wind directions given by th^ anemometer. In general 
construction, the anemometer resembles that of Beckley. The direction of 
the wind is given by two windmill regulators, which cause to revolve a 
plate forming the cover of a flat cylindrical box. The plate is metallic 
and presses on eight insulated springs, set at the eight principal divisions 
of the compass, and connected with eight wires which lead to the recording 
apparatus below. There is also a ninth Avirc always in metallic connection 
with the revolving plate, and the regulating current passes into tlie upper 
plate and down by 6 or 7 of the direction springs and their wires whenever the 
anemometer wires are brought into circuit by the action of the clockwork. 
It is never completed through the whole 8 springs. In the upper plate, 
opposite to the pointer which indicates the wind direction, is let in an 
insulating piece of glass, and this is always in contact with one and some* 
times with two adjacent springs, through which therefore, the communi- 
cation is cut off. 

The eight direction wires communicate with eight small studs ; over 
which the clockwork mechanism causes a small spring to pass, making 
contact successively. The regulating current, passing through these and 
acting in the manner already described, allows the graver to make a short 
mark corresponding to each of them, with the exception of that one (or two) 
thrown out of circuit by the plate of the anemometer. 

Next comes the barometer, and in the case of this instrument, M. 
Von Kysselberghe has adopted a very beautiful contrivance which dis- 
penses with the usual corrections for temperature, and enables the barome- 
ter to give at once its reduced or corrected value. The principle is dis- 
cussed by M. Van Kysselberghe in his original paper in the vowne of 
the Bulletins do I’Academie Royalo de Bruxelles for 1873 ; and I rSed only, 
describe it in general terms, by saying that in a syphon barometer such 
as is used in the meteorograph, the quantity of mercury in the instrument 
may bo^ so adjusted to the diameter of the tube, that the level of the 
mercury in the shorter or open arm of the tube is unaffected by changes 
of temperature. In the open arm of the tube, therefore, the changes of 
level take place under changes of pressure only. The reading of the baro- 
meter is communicated by an arrangement similar to that already described 
in the case of the thermometers ; viz,, by a steel cylindrical probe which 
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descends until it makes contact with the mercury, closing the regulating 
current which, in this case acting on an electro-magnet, completes the burin 
circuit, and causes the withdrawal of the graver. 

Lastly the counter of the revolutions of the anemometer cups is record- 
ed. The cups of the anemometer complete the circuit of a briinch of tho 
regulating current, onco in each rovolution ; and this current, acting on a 
ratchet connected with the mechanism below, causes a graduated metallic 
rod. to bo puslied up through staples in which it works stiffly, as long as 
the recording mechanism is not in action. But coincideutly with the last 
part of the revolution of the recording eylinclor, a catch, in descending, 
makes contact with a projection on the graduated metallic rod, brings the 
latter back into its initial or zero position^ and during the time of contact 
completes the regulating current, which cuts off the engraving current, and 
allows the burin to engrave a line, of length proportionate to the displace- 
ment of the rod. 

Dr. A. F. Tl. Hoert^le exliibitcd some copper coins and some antiqui- 
ties found ill the ruined town of Khokhrakote lying a short distance to 
the north of the present town of liohtak and read the following account 
of their discoveu’y written by Durga Porshad, Tehsildar of Uolitak. 

^‘Although nothing has to the present day been discovered either from 
inscriptions, engraving or plates, which in ancient times used to bo put into 
foundations of buildings, to show the year in which the towns of Itohtak, 
Khokhrakote, Lalpiir and Brahma were built, tradition gives the following 
brief account. 

‘‘ This ruined town of Khokhrakote is situated to the north of Bobtak 
and thousands of years have passed siiieo it was ruined. 

‘*It is sjiid that the town of llobtak was founded a few thousand years 
ago by Baja Bolitas, sou of Baja Prichand, that it has derived its name 
from liim, and that on the side of Khokhrakote was built an extensive fort 
with a small population. This population on the foundation of Bohtak 
gradually disappeare(l, and tho materials of the fort were removed tor the con- 
structm|fc of another to the east of the town of Bohtak which is now inhabi- 
ted by^ieikhs.’ 

‘‘It is also said that this ruined town of Khokhrakote, besides the fort 
alluded to above, consisted of houses of tho employes of the State, a market 
with a few shops of workmen forming a cuntonment, and palaces of petty 
Nawiibs and persons of substance, but that from the time of Baja Bohtas 
it has ceased to be inhabited. 

“Another tradition says that it was ruined some time before the 
foundation of the town of Bohtak. 

“ These two traditions, therefore, almost entirely correspond with one 
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another, as, if at the time Rohtak was inhabited, there was a fort at Kho- 
khrakote, it is very probable that it mast have been dismantled and the 
materials removed to Rohtak. 

, “ To the west of Rohtak lies the town of Lalpdr, which is ^id to have 
been founded by Lalchand ^eth a millionaire, and was mostly occupied by 
money-dealers (Mahajans) and Brahmans, with a small number of Khatries, 

“ In Sambat 1772 this town had succumbed to an overflowing of a branch 
river named “ Chomang”, owing to the inundation of the Jamna river. 
The marks as to the existence of the former are still visible in the neigh- 
bourhood of maiizas Sanghi and Kheri Ballab, by the presence^ of a few 
bridges and the uneven ground on which it flowed. The present Gohana 
canal which runs towards this ruined town of Ldlpur, into the Rohtak 
Pargana, has also been constructed on the bed of the said river. 

“ Large bricks are dug out from the ruined buildings of this town and 
used in building others at Rohtak. 

“With a view to discover objects of antiquity, the Commissioner of the 
Division and Mr. Wood, Deputy Commissioner, in September or October 
1870, inspected these ruined towns and proposed to dig the mound, close to 
the remains of the old fort, called “ Nawabi tiia” by the residents of Rohtak, 
by reason of its being supposed to be the site on which the palaces of the 
Nawabs were formerly situated, and also on account of its being the highest 
of all the mounds in this ruinous tract. 

“ In November 1879, the District Committee sanctioned an expenditure 
for the digging of this mound. It was drst; dug to a depth of 8 or 10 feet 
below the surface, when a large quantity of earth, which seemod as if it had 
been thrown in, was dug out, and then ruined walls were disclosed and a 
quantity of interesting relics, such as pieces of earthen vessels, bones, 
and rusty iron, as also a few shells. At about 15 feet lower down, the foun- 
dations of the walls were at an end, and again earth as above noted was 
dug out. The diggings continued for 7 or S feet, when a second set of 
ruined walls was discovered and a small room which contained some 
decayed jawar grain which on being touched at once Jjecamo dust. This, 
and an imago which, from being disfigured by decay, could not bo out, 
but presumably of a deity, the face being very much like the replantation 
of Buddha, were found amongst debris and earth. The foundations of the 
second set of walls having ended at a depth of about 6 or 7 feet, the 
remains of a third set of walls appeared at about a depth of 38 feet, and 
when dug to about G feet, a small earthen pot, with the mouth covered over 
with mud, containing some small coins, was found. On the evening of 3rd 
January 1881, tliese coins with other relies, shells &c,, that were discovered 
from tlie mound in question at Khokbrakote, were produced before His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor when encamped at Rohtak. His Honor 
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after inspection was pleased to order a few of the coins to he sent to him, 
together with an account as to their discovery. 

“ The excavations were carried on to a depth of 60 feet, and the expen- 
diture incifrred was lls. 459.” 


Dr. Hoernle observed that there was some uncertainty as to the real 
depth to whicli the excavations were carried. At the end of the account, 
it was stated that the depth was 60 feet, but the amount of the depths of 
the several diggings previously detailed in the account was much larger, 
about 80 fBet. 

With regard to the coins, he remarked that vbey appear to be late Indo- 
Scythic. In Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities^ p. 4-17 (Plate XXX IV, Nos. 11, 
12, 13) they are classed as Indo-Sassauiaii ; but wrongly. They have no 
trace of the characteristic Sassanian fire-altar, nor of the head of the king 
in profile. On plate VIll, No. 8 and Plate TV, No. 10 {ibidem\ they arc 
classed as Iiido-Scj'thic, which they undoubtedly are, or rather probably lato 
imitations of them. This is shown by the characteristic “ Siva and bull*’ 
on the reverse, so well known from the coins of KadpUises and Vasudeva 
(see Ariana Antiqua, Plates X, No. 12, XIV, No. 14). The deterior.itioii 
from the original tyi)e can be distinctly traced, in the present series of coins, 
on the obverse (see facsimile woodcuts).* The coins of Kadphises and 
Vasudeva have, on the obverse, the full figure of the king with a trident in 
front. 



The full figure is still clear on No. 1 (compare No. 10 on Plate IV of 
Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities^ VoJ. I) ; on No. 2 it has shrunk into mere 
crude outlines ; in Nos 3 and 4 the outlines are still more attenuated ; 
in Nos. 6 and 6 the trident may be seen in front of the skeleton figure, on 
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the right ; in No. 7 the same on the left. The reverse of No. 1 resembles 
that of No. 2, The reverses of Nos. 4, 5, 7 resemble that of No. 3. In 
No. 6 the same deteriorating process may bo observed on the reverse ; the 
man .and bull having been attenuated to mere outlines. It may be^ioted that 
on Vasudeva’s coins, there is a trident in front of the king on the left, ^ 
and another in his hand on the right ; and further, that the final skeleton 
(as in Nos. 4 and 5) closely resembles the old Niigari characters |jit ( 2 . e., 

^ + 't in conjunction), which are very much like the characters that 

arc seen under the arm of tlie king (in full figure) in the earliest Gupta 
coins (c. g,, of Ghatotkacha). This fact would seem to link fhe present 
coins on to the Gupta coins. 

'J'he antiquities consisted of' 16 .pieces ; viz., 3 images, 2 pieces of 
rusty iron, 2 pebbles, 3 globular stones, 3 shells (cowries), 4 pieces of 
“ ivory” ornaments. One of the im.-igcs is a rude, hollow iron figure, 
broken in 3 pieces representing a squatting man with a top-knot and long 
pendent cars, another is a very rude full-sized male figure, bow-legged and 
with arms a-kijnbo, unclothed ; ajqiarently a votive figure or a mere child’s 
toy. The third is the full male figure of a divinity, cut in low relief on 
a small Hat ])iecc (apjmrently) of the well-known Agra soap-stone, wdth 
head-dre.ss, necklace and sacred thread, both arms turned upwards and each 
supporting sonic conical object. Of the two pebbles one is the exact half 
of a well-turned globe ; the other is in its natural form. The three 
globular stones are really spindle-whorls made of clay, of the volcano- 
shaped kind, described and figured by Mr,. Itivott-Carnac in the Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, Yol. XLIX, page 127. The four .so-called “ivory” 
pieces arc the broken parts of two armlets. They are not of ivory, how- 
ever, as described by the finders, but of conch-shell, as pointed out by the 
Natural History Secretary. 

Mr. Ball, Officiating Natural History Secretary, exhibited samples of 
the sticks used in the hilly districts of Bengal, for producing lire and in 
connection with them made the following remarks : 

Some yeans ago I exhibited a sample of the fire sticks usej^'by the 
inhabitants of the Nicobar islands ; these were cut from some white 
wood, possibly from a species of Bombax. Sulisequently in Sambalpur I 
found that the inhabitants of the jungles there knew how to make fire in 
exactly the same way, the sticks used being either of the small solid bamboo or 
the branches of Voq pothur tree (Croton ohlongijblium). In this case my at- 
tention was drawn to the fact by finding sticks which had been so used 
cast away in the jungles. On asking the coolies with me whether they 
understood the art, they immediately set to work in the following manner. 
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Breaking off two pieces of dry bamboo winch had about twice the diameter 
of an ordinary lead pencil, they pointed one of them at one end, and on the 
side of the other they made a small pit to receive the point ; from the pit 
a groove ol" notch was cut across on the side of the stick. This second stick 
being placed horizontally in position on some dry grass and leaves, was held 
there by the toes of the principal operator who squatted down for the 
p\irpose. Taking the first stick between the palms of his hands and placing 
tlie point in the pit, by rubbing his palms together the stick was made to 
revolve backwards and forwards, and the second operator relieved the first 
by commencing at the top as the other worked down to the bottom. They 
continued thus alternately relieving one another, till, in an incredibly short 
S})acc of time, the pit became charred and* soon began to smoko, tlio fine 
dust resulting from the friction falling down the already mentioned slit 
formed a small pile on the tinder and caught the first spark. This 
being carefully nursed and blown u])on, soon burst into a flame. 

At the ethnological section of the British Association meeting in 1878 
I exhibited and described some of these sticks and ilie communication 
appeared to excite a considerable degree of interest. This, added to the 
fact that I have found that even in India many people arc not aware that 
tins knowledge of how to produce (ire with two small sticks, so far from 
being extinct, is probably univcival ibrouglioiit some wide tracts in this 
country — has led me to make further enquirios. On the only two 
occasions nj)Ou which J have been in the jungle this year 1 have asked the 
first regularly jungly men 1 m^t with whether they could make fire ; both 
rei)lied in tlie allirmative and made good their words by producing a flame 
in a very short sj)acc of time. The first case happened not many miles 
distant from Deoghur ; here the sticks used were the already mentioned 
poihur (Croton ohlongifolium) : these are now exhibited. The second case 
occurred in tlie centre of the Kharakpur Hills where I came across a tribe of 
people called Naya. Their headman, who, by the way, was a most curious 
and amusing individual, on being asked to produce fire sent one of his 
companions for the §ticks to the jungle close by. He returned, not with 
the poAur, but with the woody stems of a thorny creeper. The thorns 
bavin gweii removed, a pit was made at a node or joint, and then, in tho 
usual wa}^ a very few turns produced a spark ; these sticks I also now exhibit. 
This creeper has three native names, Kmiari (or Kimree) Dahnee and 
MasJcatiti; although I omitted to get leaves or flowers I am fully satisfied 
that it is a species of tho genus in this opiniem Dr. Feistmantel 

agrees with me. Most of the common species of Smilax have scarcely got 
woody stems, and in this one it is noteworthy that the wood much more 
closely resembles that of an Endogenous, than that of an Exogenous plant. 
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So anomalous are the characters of the genus that Lindley long ago pro- 
posed a special class, the Dictyogens, for its reception. Among its anoma- 
lous charactora I do not know whether its woody structure has been 
special IJy noticed. * 

There is every probability that this Smilax was the so-called Vine which 
was known to the ancients as afEording the wood with which fire was pro- 
duced. 

Dr. Feistmantel has called my attention to a passage in Sir Emerson 
Tennent’s ‘Ceylon* (V'^ol. II, p. 451) in which the Veddahs are described as 
making fire in this way with the pieces of an arrow which they broke in 
two for tlie purpose. 

Mr. Tawney referred to Professor Kuhn’s ‘ Herabkunft dos Feuers 
und des Qottertranka*, and mentioned that it appeared from passages quoted 
by that writer from Greek and Latin authors, that tlie wood ol‘ certain 
creepers was preferred for kindling lire by friction. Theophrastus states 
that the lower of the two pieces of wood should be made of ivy, or of a 
creeper named aOpayivrj^ resembling the wild vine. Pliny also tells us 
that ede7*a and vitis Silrestrisy alia qiiam labnisca^ et ipsa edcr<s modo 
arhorem scandens were preferred for the lower of the two fire-sticks, or 
irvpeta as they Averc called by the Greeks. 

It was therefore very interesting to observe that the fire-sticks exhi- 
bited by Mr. Ball appeared to bo made of the wood of a creeper, and a 
creeper resembling in appearance the wild vine. Among the Greeks and 
Romans the upper stick or borer was frequently made of laurel. But it is 
also stated that both sticks were often of the same wood, and the wood of 
the thorn, the ilex, and the linden seem also to have been used. Kuhn 
points out that Greek, Roman, and Indian accounts represent the process of 
attrition as performed by the help of a thong, aud not as Mr. Ball saw it, 
with the hands alone. 


The following papers were read — , 

1. On the Relations of Cloud and Rainfall to Temperature Jj^ndia^ 
and on the opposite variations of Density in the Higher and Lower Atmo^ 
spheric Strata. By II. F. Blaii'FOBD, P. U. S., Meteorological Reporter fo 
the Government of India. 


(Abstract.) 

The paper treated of two subjects, which had been incidentally dis* 
cussed in the author’s official Report on the Meteorology of India in 1879, 
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but which, being of general and not merely temporary interest, the author 
had thought desirable to recast as the subjects of a special paper for tlie 
Society. 

The €rst of these was a discussion of the circumstances which mainly 
determine those marked variations of temperature, that characterize the 
corresponding seasons of different years in India. Adverting to a paper 
recently communicated to ‘ Nature’ by Mr. Douglas Archibald, in which 
Mr. Archibald had shown some reasons for inferring that the cyclical 
variations of rock-temperature, brough'f to light by Prof. Piazzi Srnytho, 
were detertnined by corresponding cyclical variations of cloudiness in the 
atmosphere, the author remarked that this view was in part identical with 
that which he had originally suggested in«a paper read before the Society 
in June 1875 ; wherein he had endeavoured to show that the temperature of 
the lower atmosphere on the land surface, in India, depends more on the 
quantity of cloud and rainfall, than on variations of the solar intensity. 
Evidence bearing on this subject, drawn from the meteorological observa- 
tions of the last 6 years, was then brought forward. The temperature of the 
ail* and ground as observed at Calcutta in the first hvo months of 1879 was 
contrasted with the corresponding temperatures of 1880, and the difference 
shown to accompany marked variations in the cloud and rainfall. Similar 
evidence was obtained when the temperature of the N. VV. Provinces in the 
hot months and rains respectively of the yeai*s 1877 and 1870 were compared, 
the variations of the two seasons being in opposite directions in the two 
years compared ; and these were shown, in like manner, to have acconq^anied 
very striking variations in the cloud proportion and rainfall. 

The action of the different agencies which most powerfully influence 
temperature at different seasons was discussed briotly, with the result that, 
only in November and December, is the effect of cloud to raise the tempera- 
ture above the normal value. At all other seasons, the effect is the opposite, 
and hence abnormully cloudy and rainy years are abnormally cool years. 

The second subject discussed was the variations in the density of the 
lower and higher strata of the atmosphere, as shown by a comparison of 
the bajmnctric pressures at hill stations with those on the plains. It was 
showi^J^/t, in many cases, the density of the lower strata of the atmosphere 
was below the average, when the barometric pressure as a whole was in 
excess of the average, and vice versa; indicating that the higher strata must 
have an anomaly of the opposite character to that of the lower. It was 
also shown that a similar opposition of conditions is of annual recurrence 
at the setting in of the rains, and that it might therefore he probably 
traceable to some definite play of physical causes. Then adverting to a 
former discussion, in which it had been shown that the principal cause 
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affecting the density of the atmosphere is change of temperature, after 
referring to a recent paper by Mr. Douglas Archibald in the Journal of 
the Meteorological Society of London, in which this view had been revived 
a*nd established, some additional evidence was adduced in its suppert ; and it 
was finally pointed out that, while, as shown in the former part of this paper, 
the action of cloud and rain was to lower the temperature of the lower 
strata of the atmospliere, their effect on the higher strata would probably 
be of tho opposite character, which would explain and reconcile the 
apparent barometric anomaly in question. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II. 

2. Description of a Bahigange with Bmpometcr for remote and 
secluded stations (with a Plate). — Bg fl. F. liLANroRD, F. R. S., Meteorolo* 
gical Beporter to the Government of India, 

(Abstract.) 

The paper described a raiugauge, intended for use at stations at 
which there was no resident observer, and whicli could only be visited 
at intervals of a month or more ; such as were certain hill-tops and stations 
in forest tracts. The idea had been suggested by Mr. Hutchins of the 
Mysore Forest Department in an olficial letter, which had been sent to tho 
author for report. He had made some additions to the design sent up by 
Mr. Hutchins, and a gauge had been constructed in accordance with the 
modiBod design at tho Mathematical Instrument Department, and had 
been subjected to a year’s verification at the Aliporc Observatory. Tho 
result of this verification was now communicated to the Society. 

The gauge only differed from an ordinary raingaugc in having a very 
large receiver, capable of holding about 30 inches of rainfall. Tlio 
receiver was surrounded by an outer casing to diminish evaporation, and, in 
use, was buried in the ground, the mouth being about one foot above tho 
ground level, Accomj)anying it, was a smaller vessel of the same diameter, 
but much shallower, and covered witli a conical lid having a small perfora- 
tion at the apex ; which was protected by a small conical cap, t<^Drevent 
the entrance of rain. This served as an evaporneter. In use a jRJisured 
quantity of water (say = 2 inches of rainfall) was placed in both vessels, 
and they were then left undisturbed for a month. At the end of that 
time, the quantity in each vessel was remeasured. Tho additional water 
in the guage being added to the loss in the evaporneter was assumed to 
be the total rainfall of the interval. 

A year’s verification at Aliporo, where the rainfall was also measured 
daily, showed that the instrument was less accurate than had been hoped, 
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but was nevertheless calculated to give an approximate result when great 
accuracy was not important. It had been found that the evaporation 
from the evapometer exceeded that from the gauge by quantities varying 
from i inc^i to 2' inch ii;i different months, and the total error in ten months 
amounted to 4^- inches. The cause of the error being obvious, it appeared 
probable that* it might be greatly reduced or even corrected by increasing 
the depth of the evapometer, and by enlarging the conical cap, which would 
diminish the evaporation. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II, with a Plate. 

3. On some Lepidopterom Insects belonging to the Bhopalocerous 
Genera Euripus and Penthema from India and Burmah, — By J. WOOD- 
Mason, Deputy Superintendent^ Indian Museum, 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II, No. 2 for 1881. 

4. A list of Butterflies talcen in SikJcim in October 1880 toith notes 
on habits^ ^c. — By Lionel de NtceVille. 

This paper will bo ])ublished in the Journal, Part II, No. 1 for 1881. ’ 

The fallowing communication has been received — 

On the Revenues of the Mughul Empire, — By H. G. Keene, C. S. 


jwIBRARY, 

The following additions have been made to the Library since tho 
meeting held in March last. 

Jransactiqns, '^Proceedings and jJournals, 
presented by the respective Societies and Editors, 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — Vol. X, Parts 116 and 117, March 

1881. 

Bordeaux. Societe <le Geographic Oommerciale, — Bulletin, Nos. 3, 4 
' and 

Calcutta. Agricultural and Horticultural Society o£ India, — Journal, Vol, 
VI, Part 3. 

Lennox, P, de Laval , — Remarks on Cattle disease in tho district of Kangra, its 
treatment and remedy. Notes on tho preparation of tho Rhea Fibre, by 
cortain residents of tho Bhagulpore district. Communicated by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. Sandy s, T.— Remarks on Rhea cultivation and preparation. 
Poyaon, Copt, /. F , — Notes on tho introduction of certain Food Grains and 
Economic rhtnts into tho Himalayas. Notes on some neglected Fibres. 
Trees yielding India Rubber, 
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Leipzig. Deutsche Morgenlandische Oesellschaft, — Zeitschrift, Vol. 

XXXIIl, Part 4, 1880. 

Lille. Union G^ographique du Nord de la France, — Bulletin, Nos. 1 — 6, 
July to November 1880. • 

London. Iloyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, — Journal, 
Vol. XIII, Part 1, January J881. • 

— — . Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. XLIII, Part 4, December 1880. 

— . Royal Microscopical Society, — Journal, Vol. I, Part 1, Feb- 
ruary 1881. 

buintuary of current Researches relating to Zoology and Botany (principally 
invertebrata and Cryptogamia) Microscopy, &c., including original Commu- 
nications from Follows and others., 

. Royal Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 — 2. 

— — . Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 4, 1880. 

— . Royal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. XLI, Nos. 
2 and 3. 

. ■ — Memoirs, — Vol. XLV, 1879-80. 

. Nature,— Vol. XXIIl, Nos. 590, 592 and 593. 

— — . The Athenaeum, — Nos. 2781 — 2785. 

. The Academy, — Nos. 457 — 462. 

Lyons. Societe de Geographie, — Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 19. 

Manchester. Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, — Memoirs, 
Vol. VI. 

. . Proceedings, Vols. Xyi, XVII, XVIII, and XIX. 

Moscow. Societo Imperiale des Naturalistes, — Bulletin, Vol. LV, No. 2, 
1880. 

SevertzoWf Dr. N, — E^tudos sur le passage des oiseaux dans FAsio Centralo parti- 
culieremont par le Ferghiiuah et Ic Pamir. 

Paris. La Societe de Geographic, — ^Bulletin, Vol, XX, December 1880. 

Pisa. Societd Toscana di Scieiize Naturali,— Atti, Process! Verbali, 9th 
January 1881. 

Rome. Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, — Memorie, Dispensa 10 — 11, 
October und November 1880. 

Sebaffhausen. La Societe Entomologique Suisse, — Bulletin, Vol. ¥£, No. 2. 

Simla. United Service Institution of India, — Journal, Vol. IX, No. 46, 
1880. 

St. Petersburgh, Russian Geographical Society, — Proceedings, 1879. 

— -. L’Academie Imperiale des Sciences de St. Petersbourg, — Bulle- 
tin, Vol. XXVI, No. 2. 

Martens^ E. F* — MoUusques locueillis en Arm^nio par M. Alexandre Brandt. 

— — . — — . Memoires, — Vol. XXVIT, Nos, 5—12. 

No. 5. Moller^ Valerian F, — ^Die Foraminiferen dos Russischen KohlenlraI1cfl« 

No. 7. ScJtrenchy Dr, Leap, F.— Per Erste Fund einer Leicho Von Rhinooerois 
Merckii Jaeg. 
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No. 8. Bmge^ Al. — Pflanzen-geographiBclie betrachtungen iiber die Familie 
der Chenopodiaceon. 

No. 10. BLmy Dr, 0 , — Nachtrage zur Jura-Flora Sibiriens^egriindet auf die 
you Herm Bichard Maak in Uet-Baloi gosammelton Pflanzen. 

No. 12. Ahich^ S . — Bin Oyclus Fandamentaler Baroinetriacher Hohenbostim- 
mungon auf dem Armen ischen Hochlando. 

Vienna. Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaffcen, Archiv f iir osterreichis- 
che aesohichte,— VoL XL, Part 2 ; Vol. XLI, Parts 1-^ ; and Vol. XLII, 
Part 1. 

— — . , . Sitzungsberichto, — Philosophiscb-historische Classe, 

Nos. 2 and 3, Vol. XCVL 

— — . — — , Sitzungsberichto, — Mathematisch-Naturwissenschafti- 

liche Classc, Part T, Vol. LXXXI,TSros. 1—5; Vol. LXXXII, Nos. 1—2 : 
Part II, Vol. LXXXI, Nos. 4—5 ; Vol. LXXXII, Nos. 1—2: Part III, 
Vol. LXXXI, Nos. 4—5 ; Vol. LXXXII, Nos. 1—2. 

Vol. LXXXI, Pfc. I, Nos. 1-4. FacAs . — ^XJober oinigo tertiare Echinidon aus 
Persien. 

■ - Pt. I, No. 5. Touia . — GoologischoUntersuohungonimwostliohen 

Theilo dcs Balkan und in don angronzenden Gebieton. 

Vol. LXXXII, Pt. I, No. 1. Su'der, — ZurKonutnisridcrnordbohmischcnBraun- 
kohlonflora. 

' ■ ' ■■■. Pt. I, No. 2. Steindaehner . — ^Uober cino neuo Pythonort (Phython 

Broitenstoini) aus Borneo. 

Vol. LXXXII, Pt, III, Nos. 1-2. Danger . — Dio Foramina Thebesu im Ilorzen 
dcs Mcnschon. 

Vienna. Kaiserliche Akadernie der Wisseuschaften, — Sitzungsberichte, 
Mathematisch-ncaturwisscnschaftlichc Classc, Kegister, zu den Baendcn 
76 Bis 80. 

. . Dciikschriften, — Mathcmatisch-naturwissenschafti- 

liche Classe, Vols. XL and XLII. 

Vol. XLII. Hoernes , — Materialien zu oiner Monographic der Qattung Megalo- 
dus mit bosondorer Bcmcksichiiguug der mesozoischen Formeu. 

Almanach 1880. 


^OOKS AND ^AMPHLETS, 
presented by the Authors. 

Cbenuschi, H. Bi-Metallism at 15^ a necessity for the Continent, for the 
United States, for England, 8vo., London, 1881. Pam. 

Leitnbb, Db. G. W. a detailed Analysis of Abdul Ghafur’s Dictionary 
«f the Terms used by Criminal Tribes in the Panjab. Fep., Lahore, 1880. 

. A sketch of the Cbangars and of their Dialect. Fep., Lahore, 

1880. 
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Miscellaneous Presentations. 

Proceedings of the Cjilifornian Academy of Sciences at a Reception given 
* to the Capt. and Officers of the U. S. Steamer “ Thdhcias Oojv7in*’ and 
Captains of the Pacific Whaling Fleet on tlieir return from the Arctic. 8vo 
San Francisco, 1880. 

Petece, H. a. Early discoveries of the Hawaiian Islands in the North 
Pacific Ocean, •fivo., San Francisco, 1880. 

Calipoenian Academy. 

Mitba, Teotlokyanath. Tagore Law Lectures, 18/9. The Law Relating 
to the Hindu Widow. 8vo , Calcutta, 1881. ^ 

The Calcutta TJniteesity. 

Report on Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, for the year 1879-80. Pep., Calcutta, 1880. 

Waedle, T. The Wild Silks of India, principally Tusscr. Fcp., Lon- 
don, 1880 r 

Bengal Government. 

Buenell, a. C. a classified Index to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace 
at Tanjore. 4to., London, 1880. 

Madras Government. 

Societe do Gdographie. Rapport Annuel, Seance Solennelle, 23rd Decem- 
ber 1880. 8vo., Lyons, 1881. 

Geographical Society of Lyons. 

Report on the Judicial Administration (Civil) of the Central Provinces for 
the year 1880. Fcp., Nagpur, 1881. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XIV, Part 1, 1881. 8vo. 
The Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, Parts 116 and 117, March 1881. 4to., 
Bombay, 1881. 

Hoernle, Dr A. F. R. A comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Lau- 
guages, with special reference to the Eastern Hindi. 8vo., London, 1880. 

Home, Revenue, and Agricultural Department. 
Deutsche Litteratur Zeitung, Nos. 5 and 6, of 1880 ' 4to., Berlin. 1880. 
Hincks, Rev. Dr On the Khorsabad Inscriptions (from Trmi.sactions, 
Royal Irish Academy). 4to., Dublin, 1850. 

Dr. a. F. R. Hoernle. 

Eaggerston, W. J. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Public Libraries. Catalogue 
of the Books in the Central Lending Department. 8vo., Newcastld» 
upon-Tyne, 1880. 

, Newcastle-upon Tyne, Public Libraries. Catalogue 

of the Books in the Juvenile Lending Department. 8vo., NewcaUle- 
upon-Tyne, 1880. 


Newcastle Public Libbabies. 
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Periodicals Purchased. 

Benares. Fallon’s new Englisli-Hindustani Dictionary, Part’2, March 1881. 

Berlin. Jt)iirnal fiir reine und angewandte Mathematik, — Vol. XO, Nos. 

' 3' -" di . 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, — ^Vol. XVI, Nos. 2 and 3, February 

and March 1880. ^ 

Gottingen. Gelehrte Anzeigen, — Nos. 5 — 11. 

— — . Nachrichten, — Nos 2 — 5. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie, — Vol XII, Part 2. 

. Beiblatter, — Vol. V, No. 2. 

London. Quarterly Review, — Vol. GLT, No. 301, January 1881. 

. Westminster Review, — Vol. CXV, No. 227, January 1881. 

. Edinburgh Review, — Vol. CLIII, No. 313, January 1881. 

■ ■ Publishers’ Circular, — Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1012 — 1013. 

— — . Nineteenth Centuiy, — Vol. IX, Nos. 47 — 18. 

— . Messenger of Matliematic.s, — Vol. X, Nos. 8 — 9. 

— . Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, — Vol. 
XVII, No. 07. 

— — . Mind, — No. 21, January 1881. 

— . Quarterly Journal ot Microscopical Science, — Vol. XXT, No. 81. 

£radify H. B , — Notes on some Roiicularian Khizopoda of tho “ Challenger” Ex- 
pedition. Bowdcmdly G, i\ — On somo ajjpearances of red blood-corpuscles 
of Man and other Vortebrata. 

« ' Journal of Science,*- Vol. Ill, Nos. 85 — 86. 

— — . American Journal of Science, — Vol. XX, No. 120. 

Ibis,— Vol. V, No. 17. 

Forbesy IF. A . — On the Contributions to tho Anatomy and classification of Birds 
made by tho late Professor Garrod. Bamsat/, Capf, B. G. W , — Roscription of 
two now species of Birds. Biddulph^ Mnj, J . — On the Birds of Gilgit. Shel~ 
Ipj Capt. G . — On now species of East African Birds. Gurney^ J H.—X List 
of Birds collected at or near Mombasa, East Africa. Bayard, B. Z. and 
Zayardj F. L. C » — Notes on tho Avifauna of Now Caledonia and the Now 
Hebrides. tfichoUoa^ F. List of Birds collected by Mr. II. 0. Forbes in the 
Wisland of Java. 

— — . Journal of Botany, — Vol. X, Nos. 217 — 218. 

No. 217. Agardh^ J. 0. — Species, Genera et ordines Algarum, seu dcscriptionos 
Buccincta) spccierum, generum, ct ordinum quibus Algarum regnum con- 
stituitur. Kiintze^ Dr. Otto . — Uebor Goysirs und nebonan enstchende verkio- 
selte Baumo. 

No 218. Rance^ H. F. — A now Hong Kong Mclastomacoa. 

— . Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. VII, Nos. 37 — 38^i 

No. 87. Lutkm^ l)r. 0, F.— Spolia Atlantica : Contributions to the knowledge 
of the changes of Form in Fishes during their growth and Development, 
especially in the Pelagic Fishes of tho Atlantic, l^hotnao, 0 , — Description of 
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a now spocleo of Hut from Sonthom India. Sutler, A. d.— Description of 
now species of Lepidoptera in the collection of the British Musoum. Mien^ 

1 JE, 7. — On a small collection of Crustacea and Pycnogondia from Franz- Josef 

* Land) collected by B. Leigh Smith. Omther, A, G. X. 6',— An Introduction 
to the Study of Fishes. Wood-Mason^ J. — On a new species of Papilio from ^ 
South India, with remarks on the Species allied thereto. 

• No. 38. Sutler, A. (?.— On a collection of Butterflies from Nikko, Central 
Japan. Blanford, W. T , — Note on a Central Asiatic Field-Mouse {Mus 
arianus). 

London. London Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine, — Vol. 
XI, Nos. 65— C6. 

* . The Entomologist, — Vol. XIV, Nos. 212 — 213. ' 

No. 212, Gooch, We 2>. — NoteS on the Lepidoptera of Natal. Fitch, £. A . — 
The Mangold-fly, 

. The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. XVII, Nos. 200 — 

201. 

No. 200. Meyrick, E . — Australian gall-making Lepidopterous liirvm. Sharp, 

E . — Reviews : Avis preliminairo d’lmc nouvclle classification do Eyliscida. 
Edwards, W. R . — The Butterflies of North America, second scries, pt. 9. 

No. 201. Notes on Cm^idw in Japan, with diagnosis of a new Species. Lewis, 

G . — Notes from Japan. Observations on Vanessa in Japan. 

— — . Society of Arts, — Journal, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1472 — 1477. 

— . Chemical Nows, — Vol XLIIl, Nos. 1107 — 1111. 

Paris. Annales de Chimie ct de Plijsique, — Vol. XXII, January and 
February 1881. 

— — . Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, — Vbl. VII, Part 2, 1879. 

Fieber, F. X— Los Cicadincs d’Europe, traduit par F. Rciber. Thomson, 

Revue du groupc des Psilapterites. Fairmaire, X. — CoWopl^res du nord de 
I’Afrique. 

. Revue de Linguistique, — ^Vol. XIV, Pt. 1, 15tli January 188L. 

. Journal Asiatique,— Vol. XVI, No. 3, and Vol. XVII, No. 1. 

— — . Journal des Savants, — February 1881. 

Comptes Rendus, — Vol. XCII, Nos. 6 — 9. 

— — . Revue Scientifique, — Vol. XXVII, Nos. 6 — 11. 

— . Revue Critique, — Vol. XI, Nos. 0 — 10. * 

■ ■ - ■■■■». Revue des deux Mondes, — Vol. XLIII, 15tb February iWl, and 
Vol. XLIV, 1st March 1881. 

Philadelphia. Manual of Conchology, Part 9. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Andebson, R. Lightning Conductors, their History, Nature and Mode 
of Application. Roy. 8vo., London, 1880. 

Balfoub, F. M. a Treatise on Comparative Embryology, Vol.^ I, 8vo. 
London, 18W, 
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Bakebs, J. P. Index fleographieus Indicus. 4to., Calcutta, 1881. 

Bentley, R. and Teimen, H. Medical Plants, being Descriptions with 
original Figures of the Principal Plants employed in Medicine and an 
account* of their Properties and Uses. Parts 12 — 42 (inch). 4to., Lon* 
don, 1876-1880. 

Brttosch-Bey, De. H. A History of Egypt under the Pharaohs derived 
entirely from the monuments, to which is added a discourse on the Exodus 
of the Israelites. Translated and Edited from the German by Philip 
Smith, B. A. 2 Vols. 8vo., London, 1881. 

— . *ilieroghyphisch-demotisches Worterburch enthaltend in wis- 

^senschaftlicher Anordung und Folge den Wortschatz dor heiligen und 
der Volks-sprache und Sclirift dei* alten Aegyptcr, Vol. V. 4to., Leip- 
zig, 1880. 

Bddoe, E. a. Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts, being Extracts from the 
Annals of Shalmaneser II, Sennacherib and Assur-banipal, with Philolo- 
gical Notes. 4to., London, 1880. 

Clausius, R. The Mechanical Theory of Heat. Translated by W. R. 
Browne, M. A. 8vo., London, 1879. 

Clifpoed, W. R. Lectures and Essays, edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Frederic Pollock. Vols. I and II, Svo., London, 1879. 

Dawkins, W. B. Early man in Britain and his place in the Tertiary 
Period. 8vo., London, 1880. 

Dutt, SiiosnEB CiiUNDEE. India, Past and Present ; with Minor Essays 
on Cognate subjects. 8vo^ Lmdon, 1880. 

Edkins, IJev. J. Chinese Buddhism : A Volume of Sketches, Historical, 
Descriptive and Critical. 8vo., London, 1880. 

Eogelinq, j. Sanskrit Text Society. Vardhamana’s Ganaratna-Mahoda- 
hi, with the author’s Commentary, Part I, 8vo., London, 1879. 

Fabee, Rev. E. Introduction to the Chinese Religion. A Critique of 
Max Miiller and other authors. 8vo., Hong- Kong. 

Qamgeb, a. a Text Book of the Physiological Chemistry of the Animal 
Body, Vol. I. Roy. Svo., London, 1880. 

Houzglu, J. C. and Lancaster, A. Bibliograpliie Generale dc I'Astro- 
nomie ou Catalogue Mothodique des Ouvrages, dcs M^moires et’des 
Observations Astronomiques publies depuis Torigine de Timprimerie jus- 
qu*eu 1880. Vol. II, fasc. 1. Roy. 8vo., Brussels, 1880. 

Howoeth, H. H. History of the Mongols from the 9th to the 19th 
Century, Part II, Divisions 1 and 2. Roy, 8vo., London, 1880. • 

Keans, A. H. Monograph on the Relations of the Indo-Chinese and 
Inter-Oceanic Races and Languages. 8vo., Loudon, 1880. 

Legge/J. The Religions of China. Confucianism and Taoism described 
and compared with Christianity. 8vo., London, 1880. 
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Maxwell, J. C. The Electrioal Besearches of the Hopourable Henry 
Oavendisb, F. B. S. written between 1771 and 1781; Edited from the 
4 oi-iginal MSS. in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire, K. Q. 8vo. 
Cafmbridge, 1879. * 

MiiLLEB, F, Max. Sacred Books of the^E^st, Vols. IV, V and VII, 8vo., 
Oxford, 1880. 

OrPEiiT, Dn, G. On the Weapons, Army Organisation, and Political Maxims 
of the ancient Hindus, with special reference to Gunpowder and Fire- 
arms. 8vo , Madras, 1880. 

Benan, E. The Hibbcrt Lectures, 1880. Lectures on the Influence of 
the Institutions, Thought, and Culture of Jlo»ne, on Christianity and the 
Develoimiont of the Catholic (jhurch. 8vo , London, 1880. 

KENorr, P C. P. The Hibbcrt Lectures, 1879. Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion as illustrated by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
8vo., London, 1880. 

Roscok, H. E. and SenoBLEMMER, 0. A Treatise on Chemistry, Vol. I 
and Vol. II, Parts 1 and 2. 8vo., London, 1S78-80 

Sacuati, Dr C. E. The Chronology of Ancient Nations (of Albiruni). 
Translated and Edited. Jtoy 8vo., London, 1879, 

Satce, a, II. Introduction to the Science of Langujige. Vols. I and II. 
8vt) , London, 1880. 

SenoMANN, G. F. The antiquities of Greece. Translated by E. G. Hardy 
and J. S. Mann. 8vo., London, ISSO. 

Semper, Karl. The Natural Conditions o& Existence as they affect Ani- 
mal Life. 12mo , London, 1881. 

Sleeman, C. W. Torpedoes mid Torpedo Warfare containing a completo 
and concise account of the Rise and Progress of Subm.irine Warfiire ; 
also a detailed description of all matters appertaining thereto, including 
the latest Iinproveinents. Roy. 8vo., Portsmouth, 1880. 

Sp|U 7CER, H. Dcscrii)tivo Sociology; or Groups of Sociological Facts, 
classified and arranged. Hebrews and Phoenicians, by R. Scbciipig, Ph. D. 
Fol., l^don, 1880. 

Stenzler, F. Sanskrit Tc\t Society. The Institutes of Oi^Litama, 
edited witfiW Index of Words 8vo., London, 1870. 

Stokes, Maive!^ Indian Fairy Tales. Collected and Translated. Bvo., 
London, 1880. 

Tbei^Oeeeb, V. The Milindapailho : being Diah.gues between King Miliu- 
da and the Buddhist sage Nagasena Edited, bvo., London, 1880. 

. Pali Miscellany, Part I, 8vo., London, 1879. ^ 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 

j^OR JVIay, 1881 . 


Tho MoiiUily Ocncval Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Dei'-g il \v .‘3 
held oil Wednesday, tho 4th of May 1881, at 0. 15 i». m. 

Tho lion. H, J. Rkvkolds, 0. S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Tho niimitos of tho last ]\looting were read and conlirincd. 

Tho following ])roseii(aiions were announced — 

1. Prom the Jjisboii Oeograjdiical Society, — (1) Mocanihi(jUC, hy 
J. J. Macluido, (2) IOxplorat;oes (ieologicas c niiiieiras nas Coloiiias l^ortu- 
giiozas, hy L. Mai hoi ro. • 

.2. Prom tlic Dojiartimnit of the Interior, U. S. — Annual lloport of 
the U. S. Geological and Geographical Survey of tho Territories for. the 
year 1877. 

3 . Prom tho ^leteorological lloporter to‘ the Govt, of India — 
Description et notices sur 1’ iiisiallatioii et roiitreiieu dcs Meteorographos 
Oraveurs de von liyssclberghe et Scliubart, construits pour coinpt" du 
Miiiistere des Indes Ilritaiuuc|iies, by TIi. Schubart-. 

4. Prom the authors, — ( 1 ) Notice sur une collection de Monnaies 
Orientals ^de M. le Comte S. Strogaiioff, hy Prof. W. de Tiesonliausen, 
(2) Tho Tea Cyclopiedia, by P. Wyman, editor oJ![ the Indian Tea Gazette. 

6 . Prom the Home, lloveiuio and Agricultural Department, — Selec- 
tions from the Kecords of the Government of India, Home, Kevenue and 
Agricultural Department, No. 174. 

G. From the Museo Publico of Buenos Aires, — ( 1 ) Bericht ub'er die 
Peiei’ des 50 Jabrigen Doctor Jubilaeurns des Prof. Dr. Hermann 
Burmeister begangen der 19tb December 1879 in Buenos Aires, (2) De- 
scription Physique de la ll 6 publique Argentine, Vol. Ill, and Atlas Part 2, 
by Dr. H. Burmeister. . 
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7. From tlio Royal Society of New South Wales, — Report of the Coun- 
jcil of Education of Now South Wales for 1879, (2) Annual Reports of the 
Department of IMines, New South Wales, for 1878 and 1879. 

8. From Dr. A. F. R. lloernle, — Bibliotheca Orientalis fol* 1877, by 
R. Fredorici. 

The following Gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last meet- 
ing, were balloted for and elected Ordinary Members of the Society ; 

J. Cockburn, Esq. 

Major E. Molloy. 

« 

The CorNCiL reported that Mr. Y. Ball had been asked to officiate as 
Natural History Secretary during Mr. J. AVood-Masou’s absence on deputa- 
tion. 

The Council also reported that Mr. Alexander Pcfller liad resigned 
the post of Honorary Secretary and Member of Council and that Dr, H. 
W. McCann had been appointed iii his jihiee. 

The Council also reported that Mr. Pedler had resigned tlic post of 
Trustee of the Indian M iiscum on behalf of the Society and that Mr. J. 
Eliot had been elected a Trustee. 

The SuenETABY reported that Babu Mahendra Chandra Mukhopa- 
dhaya had been appointed as a temporary copyist in the office on Rs. 15 
per mensem. 

The Secretaey road the names of the following Gentlemen aj)pointed 
by the Council to serve on the several Committees during the year 1881. 

Finance Committee. 

Dr. Rajcndraldla Mitra, 0. 1. E. 

J. Westland, Esq., C. S. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq., F. K. S. 

H. Beverley, Esq,, C. S, 

J. Eliot, Esq., M. A. 

LiBRAitY Committee. 

Dr. Rfijendralala Mitra, C. I. E. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq., F. R. S, 

Col. J. F. Tennant, R. E., F. R. S. 

Dr. D. i). Cunningliam. 

C. H. Tawnoy, Esq., M. A. 

Babu Prannath Pundit, M. A. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq., F. R. S. 

Dr. O. Feistmaiitel. 
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J. Eliot, Esq., M. A. 

H. Beverley, Esq., C. S. 

Dr. Mohondralal Sircar. 

15abu Pratapa CL. Ghosha, B. A. 

, Philological Committee. 

Dr. Rdjendralala Mitra, C. 1. E. 

C. H. Tawiiey, E.st|., M. A. 

Major-General A. Cunningham, C. S. I. 

J. Beanies, Esq., J3. C. S. 

F. S. Giwse, Esq., M. A., C. S. 
liov. K. M. Banerjoa, LL. D. • 

Dr. Mohendralala Sircar. 

Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Ilon'ble Whitley Stokes, C. S. I., C. I. E. 

C. J. Lyall, Esq., B. A., C. S. 

G. A. Grierson, Esq., C. S. 

II. Kivett-Carnac, Esq., C. S., C. I. E. 

Nawab Abdul Latif, Khan Bahadur. 

Moulvio Kabiruddin Ahmed. 

I3abu Dijondranath Tliakur. 

Bubu Prannath Pauclii, M. A. 

J3abu Protapa Cb. Gliosha, B. A. 

M jjor J-1. S. Jarrett, S. C. 

Natukal History Committee. 

Dr. O. Peistmantel. 

A. 0. Hume, Esq , C. S. 

G. Nevill, Esq., C. M. Z. S. - 
Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 

Dr. G. King, P. L. S. 

Dr. D. Brandis, F. L, S., F. R. S. 

E. Peal, Esq. 

R. Lydekkor, Esq., B. A. 

Capt. G. F. L. Marshall, R. E. 

L. Scliwcndler, Esq. 

Dr. T, R. Lewis. 

Physical Science Committee. 

H. B. Medlicott, Esq., F. R. S. 

Major-General J. T. Walker, R, E., F. R, S. 

H. F. Blanford, Esq., F. R. S. 

A. J. L. Cappel, Esq. 
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Predictions for JScIq^se of the Sm, 1882 . 

J, Eliot, Esq., M. A. 

Col. J. E. Tonnant, Ji. E., F. 11. S, 

(\>uuniinclcr A. D. Taylor. 

1 L. iSchwendler, Esq. 

F, Feddeii, Esq. 

Corns CoAnriTT e k. 

Dr. Uajeiidraliila Mitra, C. T. E. 

Col. J. F. Tcmiiint, 11. E., F. 11. S. 

IMajor-Cerioral A. Cunniugham, C. S. I. 
n. iiiv(‘lt.Carnac, Esq., C. S., 0. I. E. 

Iloirblo J. Gibbs, C. S..L, C. L E. 

C. 11. Tawnc^v, Esi^., M. A. 

Mnjor W. F. Tridoaux, S. C. 

The Sj'.cJtKTAKY read ilie following tabic of i^rcdietions for NortlH?rii 
India for tbe Eclipse of the suii May lUth, 17ib, 1682, sent by Col. J. F. 
Tennant, F. 11. S. 


FX’LIPSK OF TIIF 8UX, MAY IG. 17, 1882. 
riiL»jicriir>s; i()ii KoaTiir.ux India, 



CoMMEN (I'MENT. 

OllEATE^T 

EL■Ll^^E. 

Kni). 



Mv-an 'riiiu'. 

Position. 

McaiiTIjiu*. 

liulo. 

Moan Tina* 

rooilioii. 

All'll ail )ad 

li. ni. 

0„ 211 

121® 

Tt. 

h. m. 

1 „ r. 1-8 

LiiriLs. 

G-311 

h. ni. 

2 „ ir»-3 

11°. 

R. 

Calcutta 

1 „l!-0 

LJ2 

R. 
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:i „ .',o-7 

20 

R. 

Ih Ihi 
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72 

R. 

1 22-G 
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5 

R. 
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0 i:! 2 
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24 

R. 

Xiurachoe 

22 „ 37 1 

0 

R. 

0 „ OS'8 
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10 

R. 

Lahore 

23 „ 28 3 

G1 

R. 

1 „ 03 0 

8-S78 

3 „ 32-0 

4 

R. 

liUeknow 
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K. 
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7-1.14 

3 „ 00-5 1 

10 

R. 

Moult an 
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30 

R. 

0 „ 4r)-8 

7 0JO' 
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4 

R. 

jMu.ssoori,'C 
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82 

U. 

1 „ 27-1 

8-480 

2„rjt-i 1 

• 1 

12 

L. 

1 

0 ., 47*0 
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Ti. 
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R. 

Tiv-hawar 

23 „ OO 7 

G2 

R. 

0 „ 44'4 

1013G 

2 „ 15-0 

IG 

L. 

Shillong 

1 „ 33-1 

M2 

R. 

2 „ 37-8 

7-1 IG 
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8 

R. 

SJiitla 

j 23 „ 40-G 1 

73 

R. 1 

1,, 21-7 
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2 ,,48-7 , 

3 
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K. It , — PositioTis uic incasurocl on the circiimloicncc of Iho Sun and to the Right or 
Xioft of the Highest point. 

Dr. IIoEiiNJiE exhibited a collection of relies which had lately been found 
by Mr. Deglar in the course of an excavation carried on in the Great Temple 
c/f Duddlia Gaya, Permission to exhibit them to the Society had been re- 
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1881.] Dr. Hoernle — Exhihilion of relics from Buddha Oaya. 

ceived from the Lieutenant-Governor, shortly before the meeting ; and Dr, 
Hoernle explained that he was not in a position to give more infoi‘mation 
about them than what he had been able to gather in a short conversation 
with Mr. Wickes from whom he had received the relics. They were said 
to have been found in the Great Temple at a spot where according to local 
tradition the throne of Asoka once stood, after digging to a depth of 
about 20 feet. They consisted of fragments of various kind of gems, 
corals, gold and silver foil, small poarLs, &c. A very large number of them 
were perforated, showing apparently that they were originally strung on 
threads. Dr. ITocrnle added, that it appeared to him that the theory of 
their connexion with Asoka’s throne required a great deal of confirmation ; 
and that it would be well to wait for Genei’Til Cunningham’s report, to whom, 
he understood, the relies had been already submitted, before accepting tho 
local tradition. ^ 

Mr. Jhill, who had examined the relics, concurred with Dr. Hoernlo as 
to the doubtfulness of their connection witli any throne of Asoka. ^J’he 
result of his examination, as coniuiunicatcd in a letter after the meeting, is 
as follows : 

“ The collection includes sapphires, (wdiolc and broken), rubies, emeralds 
(broken), pearls, coral, cornelian, garnet, quartz crystals, lapis lazuli, &;0, 
'J'here are also some lieart-shapcd pieces of omerald-like glass wbicli have 
become crusted over from lying in tho soil. 

“ Th(3ro are at least two s])ecimens, one largo, of a rare mineral called 
lolitc or Dichroito. Those luy^c been identilled by IMr. Mallet to whom 1 
shewed them. They at lirst sight look like sapphires. 

“ 'J’ho larger one would bo a valued specimen in our mineralogical 
collection if it could be obtained. 

“ The smashing of tlic sapphires into small pieces is remarkable. There 
are a few, however, which are intact.” 

Mr. WESTJiAXD exhibited four old maps of Calcutta and Bengal which 
he explained had been lithographed for issue with Mr. Saiideinan’s continua- 
tion of Mr. Setoii- Karr’s extracts from old Calcutta Gazettes. Mr. 8andc- 
man liackleft them behind him, in his, now Mr. Westland’s, oHico, ajid Mr. 
Westland thought ho would best dispose of them il he offered iheiii to such 
members of the Society as had any interest in the subject. 

I’lie first was a map of the Sunderbuns in 1721', apj)arently a rough 
sketch by some Dutch skipper. It had been occasionally referred to as evi- 
dence of the extension of cultivation in these regions ; but some difficulties 
had been found in identifying some of the settlements named in it. One of 
them called Cuipitavai” he identilied as Khalifatabad” the pergunna in 
which Bagahat was situate, near which there were some ancient and large 
buildings, indicating an early cultivating settlement. ‘‘ Noldy” farther east 
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Dr. MLtra — Origin of Myth about Kerberos, [Mat, 

a^ovra Kvva (mryepov ’Aifiao. (6 368). 

In the Odyssey (XI, 626) the subject is referred to when H^raklds 
tills Odysseus that his sufferings are but a reflection of theitf>ilB which 
Herakles himself had undergone. 

‘‘Of all which one was, to descend this strand 
And hale the dog from thence. Ho could not think 
An act that danger could make deeper sink, 

And yet this depth 1 drew, and fetch’d as high, 

As this was low, the dog.” 

(Chapman's translation.') 

In neither place the name of the dog is given ; but Hesiod (III, 11) calls 
him Kerberos, and assigns him fifty heads. Apollodoros, Euripides and 
Virgil reduce the number of heads to three ; while some j)oct9 prefer to call 
the animal “ many-headed” or “hundred-headed” (Horat. Oarm. II, 13, 34. 
Tzetz. Lycoph. VI, 78. Seinec. Here. fur. 781). Apollodoros says that the 
.tail of this animal was formed by a serpent, and the mane by a number 
of snakes of various kinds. It w'^as begotten by Typhoii and Echidna. 
Hesiod describes another dog of the sainc parentage, and ^signs him 
to Geryones (293). Tims the Greeks had two dogKS, the counterparts 
of the Vcdic Sarameyau. Orthros was the shepherd dog which Hera- 
kl& destroyed, and was frightful enough to be reckoned a monster 
whose destruction would reflect credit on the great hero : the feat repre- 
sents his eighth labour. This dog is the counterpart of the Vritra of the 
Vedic legend. lie did not, however, attain to any distinction, and was soon 
forgotten. Kerberos, on the other hand, played a prominent part in 
Hellenic mythology. As the three-headed monster watching the gate 
of Hades, it was very much dreaded, and as a dog, like every other dog, 
was detested by the Greeks. 

The belief was that he did no harm to those who entered the mansion 
of Pluto, but tore up those who attempted to escape from it. This is, 
^liiowevcr, not in keeping with the legend which says that he growled fleree- 
ly when Orpheus was entering the portals of Hades, and had to ‘'be lulled 
by tho enchanting music of that gifted harper. One of the greatest feats 
of Herakles was the dragging out of the monster from his nook, and this 
could not be effected without the assistance of such divine personages as 
Ath6ne and Hermes. 

The thi*ee heads of the animal were not peculiarly its own, for Hermes 
had the same number of heads, whence his name ‘ Trikcphalos,’ and so had 
Hekate ‘ triformis.’ According to Bryant the meaning 'of Kerberos is 
“ darkness” (cpcjSos) — the darkness of Hades or of night, the Sanskrit 
equivalent being Sarvara or Sambara^ night slain by Indra. 
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In Norse legends— as in Baldur’s Dream in the elder Edda— the animal 
is described as spotted with blood on his front and cheat/’ 

In the Vendidad it finds a prominent place ; nor was it unknown 
among sorile of the Turanian and Semitic nations. 

^ The belief in it turns up, curiously enough, among Algonquin tribes of 
the North American Indians, who say that at the further approach of the 
snake bndge across the river of the dead there is a warder in the form of a 
great dog.* ^ 

Local colouring and minor details apart, the myth is the same every- 
where, and its wide dispersion bespeaks its extreme antiquity. 

But what it means has not yet been satisfactorily settled. Acco)rding 
to some Kerberos is a symbol of all-clevouring time, and the three mouths • 
of the animal represent the present, the past, and the future. Milton 
accepted it in the sense of man’s conscience, which preyed within him for 
his past misdeeds. Others believed it to be the symbol of earth, or of 
the human passions, the victory of Ilerakles denoting the conquest which 
he achieved over his passions. Bryant takes Kerberos to be the name of 
a place — and it signified the temple of the sun, deriving it from Eir-alor 
** the place of light.” The temple was also called Tor-capli-el^ which, it is 
alleged, chlKiged to Trikephalos. 

The latest theory is that it is an qtfshoot of the far-reaching solar myth 
which peopled the eastern and the western heavens with such an endless 
variety of gods and goddesses. According to this theory, the gloom of the 
morning and the evening repre^nts the two dogs. (Max Muller, ‘ Science of 
Language,’ Second Series, p. 478.) The learning, ingenuity and tact with 
which this theory has been worked out leaves little to be desired. Philolo- 
gical evidence on the subject is overwhelming, and the coincidences are 
most remarkable. And yet the enquiry does not seem to be complete. 
The myth of Kerberos may be due to Sarama = Echidna, the prolific mother 
of so many romantic stories ; but the question remains why was the story 
elaborated ? and what gave occasion to its repulsive character ? Tlie Dawn 
is justly associated with every thing that is charming and full of life ; why 
should itJbo brought into contact with death and destruction ? Divested of 
its mythological surroundings, the substance of the story is made up of the 
presence of dogs at the time of transition from life to eternity ; this is ill 
explained by the melting of the gloom of night by the appearance of Dawn. 
The dog is made the son of Dawn, or darkness proceeding from light, and 
not light proceeding from darkness. Solar iufiuence moreover always 
typifies exuberant vivification, and not death. It is by itself quite-inexpli- 
oable why the glorious and resplendent Dawn should bring forth two ugly 
puppies. If we take man’s life to be the counterpart of the life of the 
• Tanner’s Narrative, p. 290 ; Schoolcraft, Indian Tribos, 111, 233. ^ 
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sun, in dawning beauty, in midday glory, in evening death, and the myth 
of the sunset to represent the close of life, the dogs could scarcely be called 
the sons of Dawn, for they would come with the gloaming, and not with 
tile rising sun. It may be said that the word U'shd = Dawn isifeed for all 
the tlWee stages of the sun’s course, and the succession of the night to the 
resplendence of the setting sun is what is meant by the affiliation ; but 
neither Saramd, nor Hermes, nor Echidna, is associated with the gloam- 
ing. I am disposed to think, therefore, that the solar theory is not by 
ilitsclf sufficient to solve the question. There was something else — something 
gross and material — in the life of the ancient Aryans which gave rise to the 
story, and which was subsequently associated with the current solar mytho- 
logy. And this something 1 fancy was connected with the funeral rites of 
the time. 

In the most primitive state of human society the simplest and most 
convenient mode of disposing of the dead was to fling it into the nearest 
jungle or wild place, either to rot there, or to be eaten u}j by wild animals. 
Carrion birds, jackals, foxes and dogs were the animals which were attract- 
ed by such castings, and dogs, which had been domesticated at a very early 
age, were necessarily associated with the disposal of the dead. In this 
plan of funeral the element of chance predominated, for it was quite un- 
certain when the destruction would be coini)Ieted by stray animals. To 
obviate this uncertainity, the most primitive form of funeral was, it would 
seem, at one time so far inodifled as to facilitate the consumption of the 
dead in a short time by enticing wild dogs, ^r employing domestic dogs, for 
the purpose. Such an expedient would not be by any means extraordinary. 
In the present day the Parsis carry vultures to bucli places where there are 
none, in order that they may be ready at hand to consume the dead in their 
Towers of Silence. Such enticement or employment of dogs often repeated 
would consolidate into a tribal or national custom, and the cutting up of 
the corpse to facilitate rapid consumption would bo an innovation that 
would be easily introduced. 

That such a horrible form of funeral did obtain, and still obtains,^ in 
some places is unquestionable. According to Herodotus (Lib. I) the body 
of a male Persian is never buried until it has been torn either by a dog or 
a bii'd of prey. That the Mugi have this custom is beyond a doubt, for 
they practice it without any couccalinent”. (Rawlinson’s Herodotus I, 
140 §). We have the authority of Strabo (Lib. XV) to show that 
the practice of exposing corpses to be devoured by dogs was current 
among the Sogdians and the Bactrians, who on this account named their 
dogs ‘^buriers.” Cicero noticed the same among the Hyreaniaas. He 
says — In Hyrcania plebs publicosalit canes ; optimates, domestioos. Nobile 
autem^ genus canum illud scimus esse. Sed pro suft quisque faoultate 
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paratia ouibus laniefcur: eamqne optimam illi esse censent sepulturam.” 
(Quart. Tuscul, Lib. I, 45.) The same custom also obtained among 
the Parthi^ns, and Justin says “ Sepultura vulgb aut avium autcanum 
laniatus est.” (Lib. XLI, cap. 3.) Prejvalsky has seen it among the 
Northern Mongolians, where ** the dead bodies, instead of being interred, are 
flung to the dogs and birds of prey. An awful impression is produced 
on the mind by such a place as this, littered with heaps of bones, through 
which packs of dogs prowl like ghosts to seek their daily repast of humaiy 
flesh.** (Mongolia, translated by E. D. Morgan, I, p. 14.) Horace dell* 
Penna* a Capuchin friar, found at Lhassa,in 1719, the practice of cutting 
up corpses to be given to dogs to be very common ; and Abbe Hue found 
it among the Tibetans only a fev\r years ago. At the last named place 
Hue noticed four different forms of sepulture, of which he says, “la 
quatribme, qui est la plus flatteuse de toutes, consiste a coupor les cadavres 
par morceau ct a Ics faire manger aux chiens. Cette dornibre mothode est 
la plus couruo’*. A reminiscence of this practice is still extant among the 
Farsis. Their funeral ritual requires that when a corpse is brought to tlio 
Dakhma, or the place where it is to bo given up to vultures, it should be 
first exhibited to one or more dogs, which, I noticed at Bombay, are kept 
there for the purpose. Tliis ceremonial is called Sagdid^ and is strictly 
observed as it is enjoined in their scriptures. (Vendidad, Farg. VII, v. 3.) 
That this is a relic of the former detestable custom noticed by Herodotus 
is evident from the fact of the said scriptures enjoining the exposure of 
corpses on tops of hills that (k>gs and carrion birds may see and devour 
them (Vendidad Farg. VII, vv. 73. 71). 

And since this detestable practice exists now, and did exist three thou- 
sand years ago and earlier, there is nothing very presumptuous in the 
supposition that it exist 3d among the Aryans in their common homo in cen- 
tral Asia, before their dispersion to Europe and India, between four and five 
thousand years ago. From these Aryans the Parsis have derived their 
custom of giving up their dead to bo devoured by vultures, and exhibiting 
them to dogs, and from them has come the myth of dogs at the portal of 
death. • 

If on the strength of these arguments it could be assumed that the 
custom of consigning corpses to dogs did at one time prevail among the 
Aryans, the details of the myth could be easily and very consistently 
explained. The idea of Euiytheus sending Heraklos to destroy a dog 
that did not exist on earth, and consequently did no harm to any, body 
is a very fanciful, not to say an unmeaning^ one. But if the above theory 
be accepted, it would follow that the story is a mythical representation of 
II4rakl6s having been the first to set about putting a stop to the barbarous 
practice of casting the dead to dogs, though the attempt did not prove 
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ultimately successful, for, according to the fable, H4rakl4s restored the 
dog to its place at the infernal gate. Not that H6rakl6s was an entity, 
for even Herodotus rejected some of his exploits on physical grounds, 
but the mythical embodiment of the good actions of man. Similarly 
the Orpheus myth would suggest the idea of the repugnance which 
men must have felt in allowing their loved ones (symbolised in the 
story ill the person of Eurydike) to bo eaten up by such hateful 
jUimals, and of an attempt — an unsuccessful one again — ^to put down 
at custom. It might be that the myth of Orpheus belongs to tho 
same class ivith that of Bacchus recovering his mother Semele from Hades, 
and of Ulysseus, Odin and others visiting Hades, in which the original 
idea is of Hade& being aeco'ssiblo to mortals under certain circumstances. 
Tho three or more heads of Kerberos may be accepted as iinidying 
plurality, or many-sided watchfulness, or both ; and the quadi uple eyes 
of the Vedic legend typify the same idea. The serpent's tail and the 
snaky mane of the dog would be the instruments with which corpses 
were cut up into small morseds. The association of Kerberos with tho 
Dawn by making him the son of Dawn = Sarama = Echidna imxdics that 
tho removal of the dead in primitive times was generally cfEected at early 
morn. It was so among the Grroek«» ; it is still the case with tho Parsls and 
Tibetans. Ancient Hindus absolutely prohibited cremation at night, and in a 
verse of Yama, quoted in the Nirnayasindhu, it is said, “ Let not cremation, 
the first sraddha and travelling be performed at night or at dusk, for if done 
they would be fruitless.”* This is not now fjtrietly followed, and to provide 
for it, a later authoiity, the Skaiida Purina, ordains that should the crema* 
tion be commenced at night it should not be completed until day dawns, 
80 that the offering of water and other rituals may be accomplished in day- 
light”.t The idea was carried further by declaring death at night to be 
unwelcome. Thus in tho Bhagavadgita, “ Should a person die in gloom, at 
night, during wane, or in coarse of the six months of tho southern declen- 
sion of the sun, he would go to the region of the moon, and then return to 
the earth, (but never attain salvation)”. j: Manu indirectly explains the 
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object of the prohibition bj saying that night is the time for sleep and 
day for work, and since the wane represents the night of the Pitris, and the 
southern course of tho sun the night of the Devas, offerings at those times 
are not received by them. Most Smritikaras have quoted these verses as 
authorities. 

Witli these elements at hand the construction of the myth would be 
perfectly intelligible, and the courso of its development would be easily 
accounted for. That such was really the case it would be impossibljn 
in the present stiike of our information to assert with absolute certaintj^ 
but that the theory affords a natural and consistent solution of a very 
puzzling question, 1 am disposed to fancy, will be generally admitted. 
Were it otherwise, still there would be little to undo the explana- 
tion hero attempted. It is not necessary to look for entire and 
absolute consistency in all the details of the btory. Neither Hindu nor 
Greek Mythology was a system designed to be consistent in all its parts. 
The fables took their rise from various causes, under different circumstan- 
ces, to elaborate particular facts or ideas, impressive bights or vivid impres- 
sions, play on words or poetical thoughts, and gradually they came to be 
digested, very crudely at host, as a sy&tcm. Or, as Max Miiller very aptly 
says, “ there were myths before there was Mythology, and it is in this, 
their original and unsystematic prevalence, that wo may hope to discover 
tho genuine and primitive meaning of every myth*\ Chips** II, p. 
147.) The question is, did the lirst germ of the story proceed from 
a very obtrusive fact, a funeral, which was afterwards worked out into a 
story, or a mere poetical idea, from the first start ? and all I contend for is, 
that the former branch of the alternative appears more likely to be true than 
the latter. 

Mr. Westland remarked on the fanciful nature of the two derivations 
given by the learned doctor, one of which would make Kerberos mean 
“ The darkness of Erebus** and the other ‘‘ the temple of Light**. He 
objected to Hercules, himself a solar myth, being clothed with flesh and 
made to appear as an actual reformer of funeral customs. He also pointed 
out that whether the solar-myth theory was right or wrong, nothing in the 
learned doctor*s paper came in proof or in disproof of it ; inasmuch as that 
paper was devoted to shewing the origin of the idea of the dog himself, 
whereas the Solar-myth theory only pretended to shew how the dog, having 
been originated, was clothed with certain attributes. 

Dr. Mitra explained that the derivations were not his own, but obtained 
from leading authors, and that the mythical character of Hercules did not 
in any way affect the question at issue. Tho attempt was to resolve one 
or more myths into their primary elements and not to preserve their entity* 
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8. An account of the excavation of a tnound called Jowhri Di^ near the 
village of Imadpur^ in the Muzajferpore District— 

* By J. E. Lincke, C. E. 

(Abstract.) 

The mound is some 100 feet square and some 10 feet high with a few 
v^rj ancient peepul trees growing on it. A drift which was run from the 
st at the level of the natural ground into the mound brought to light a 
all, 4 feet deep and 4 feet broad, and beyond it a floorftig of bricks on a 
thin layer of sand. Similar drifts were made from other sides, with a 
similar result. Thus the three sides of a square fort were laid bare, with 
a sort of solid bastion at the south-w^t corner and a porch in the centre 
of the east wall. On the fourth side of the fort, no remains of a wall 
were discovered. Fart of the brick flooring in the middle of the fort was 
removed and a well dug 4 feet deep, disclosing evidences in the shape of 
broken brick and pottery of the mound having been artificially made. Of 
the superstructure nothing certain is known. There is said to have been 
once a tower, three stories high. Tradition says that there was a fort and 
town of the Cherd Raja at this spot, long anterior to the Muhammadan 
conquest, and that the la^t Chord Raja having been defeated in battle de- 
stroyed himself and his family and treasure with the castle which was 
burnt. Specimens of the antiquities found during the excavations were sent 
with the paper and exhibited to the meeting. They consisted of highly 
glazed pieces of broken pottery, remains of clay-toys or votive figures, 
clay spindle whorls (such as noticed by Mr. Rivett-Carnac, in the Journal 
of IS80), pieces of bone, etc. The last were identified as those of a tur- 
tle. Two brass figures of Vishnu and Gane^a were also sent to be exhibit- 
ed. They had been obtained by Mr. Lincke from a villager, who said ho 
had dug them up in a field near the mound. The figures bear, at the foot, 
short inscriptions, the form of the letters of which shows that they are 
comparatively modern. The inscription on the figure of Krishna reads 
abbreviated for ^ i- “ a religious gift 

dedicated to Hari”. That on the figure of Oane^a is too badly cut to 
be clearly read^ but the first word appears to be Kanha the name of the 
donor ; the last two are deya dharmina ** a religious gift”. 

Specimens of the antiquities found in or near the mound wore exhibit- 
ed at the meeting. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Fart I. 
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The following additions have been made to the Iiibrarj since the 
meeting hSid in April last. 


JrANSACTIONS, J^ROCEEDINGS AND jToURNALS, 
presented by the respective Societies and Editors, 

Berlin. K. preas«iischo Akademic der Wissenschaften, — MonatsberichtjV 
November 1880. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — ^Vol. X, Part 118, April 1881. 

. Bombay Branch of the Royal ‘Asiatic Society, — Journal, Vol. 

XIV, No. 38. 

Bordeaux. Socidtc de Geographio Commerciale, — Bulletin, No. 6, 1881. 

Calcutta. Registers of Original Meteorological Observations for January, 
February and March 1881. 

Dresden. Sitzungs.B(*richto der Naturwissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft Isis, 
January to December 1880. 

Dublin. Royal Geological Society of Ireland, — Journal, Vol. V, Part 3. 

Jlaughton, Mev. S . — Notes on tho Annual Watcr-disthorgo of Large Rivors, with 
Indications of somo new Methods of Calculation Mailf V » — On Spheroidal 
Jointing in Mctamorphic Rocks in India and elsewhere, producing a Struc- 
ture resembling Glacial Rothes Moutonnccs”. Haughton^ Kev- S . — On 
Rossetti's Law of Cooling, applied to the consideration of tho relative offccts 
of Sun-hoat, Eorth-hoat, f^tar-heat, and Atmospheiic Conditions, upon Cli- 
mates duiing Geological Time. V, — On tho Evidonco in favour of tho 

belief in tho existence of Floating Ice in India, during the deposition of tho 
Talchir (Permian or Pormio-Triassic) Rocks. Ball^ V , — On the Coal Fields 
and Coal Production of India. Bally V , — On tho mode of occurrence and 
Distribution of Gold in India. 

Loudon. Society of Telegraph Engineers, — Journal, Vol. IX, No. 34. 

— — . Geological Society, — Quarterly Journal, Vol. XXXVII, Part 1. 

Carrally J, TT. — On the Locality of some Fossils found in the Carboniferous 
Rocks at T’ang Shan, China. 

Royal Society, — Proceedings, Vol, XXXI, Nos. 207 to 209. 

— — . Royal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. XLI, No. 4. 

— — . Royal (3oographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. Ill, No. 3. 

— — . The Academy, — Nos. 463 — 466. 

■ ■■■■*. The Athenmum, — Nos. 2786-2789. 

. Nature,— Vol. XXIII, Nos. 582, 594, 596—697. 

Borne. Societal degli Spettroscopisti Italiani, — Memorie, Vol. IX No. 12, 
December 1880 ; Index to Vol. IX, 1880 ; and Vol. X, No. 1, January 1881. 

Shanghai. North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Journal, 
^ Nos. IS and 14. 
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St. Fctersbnrgli. L’AcadiJmie Imp6riale des Scienoos, — Bulletin, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 8. • 

^ Dorn, B . — Snr los monnaies doa Ileks on ancicns EJiaas de Turkestaa. 

— ■ p . — — . Memoires, — VoL XXVII, Nos. 13 — 14. * 

DansJty^ J. and KoUemtseh, /. — Uober dio Entwioktilongsgosohidito dor Eeim- 
blattoT und des wolff *schon Ganges in Huhneroi. 

— ■ ■. Russian Geographical Society,— Proceedings, Vol. XVI, 1880, and 
Vol. XVII, 1881. ‘ 

. Acta Horti Petropolitani, — Vol. VII, Part 1. 

Sydney. Royal Society of New South Wales, — Journal and Proceedings, 
Vol. XIII, 1879. 

Tiieste. Societa Adi’iatica di Scienze natural! Bollettino, — Vol. VI, No 1. 

Yokohama. Asiatic Society of Japan, — Transactions, Vol. IX, Pai*t I. 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS, 
presented hy the Authors and Editors, 

Tieseniiattsen, Prof. W. de. Notice sur unc collection do monnaies 
Oriontales de M. le Comte S. Strogaiioff. 4to., Si. Petcr^burgh, 1880. 

Wtman, F. The Tea Cyclojisedia, a Tolume of Selections from leading 
and original articles, correspondence and papers collated from the last 
eight volumes of the Indian Tea Gazette and from several other valuable 
sources. Roy. 8vo., Calcutta, 1881. 

Miscellaneous j^RESENTATioNS. 

Berieht iiber die Foier des 60 Jahrigen Debtor- Jubilaeums des Prof. Dr. 
Hermann Burraeister begangen der 19 December 1879 in Buenos Aires 
Als Manuscript gedruckt. 8vo., Buenos Aires, 1880. 

Buemeistee, De. H. Description Physique do la Republique Argentine. 
Vol. HI, Part 1. 8vo., Buenos Aires, 1880. 

— , — , Atlas, Part 2, Lepidoptercs, Fob, Buenos Aires, 1880. 

Muslo Publico de Buenos Aiees. 

Eleventh Annual Report of the U, S. Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the Territories embracing Idaho and Wyoming, being a Report of 
Progress of the exploration for the year 1877. By F. V. Hayden. 8vo. 
Washington, 1879. 

Depabtment of the Inteejoe, U. S. Amebica. 

Fallon’s new English-Hindustani Dictionary, Part II, March 1881. 

Tlie Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, No. 118, April 1881. 

Selections from the Records of the Government of India, Home, Revenue 
and Agricultural Department, No. 174. Reports on publications issued 
and registered in the several Provinces of British India, during the year 
1870« 8yo., Calcutta, 1881. 

Home, Revenue and Aobioultubal DEPAETBUfo;. 
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FbedebicIi K, Bibliotheca Orientalis for 1877. Bern. 4to., London. 

Db. a. F. B. Hoebnlb. 

Machado, J. J. Mozambique, 8vo., Lisboa, 1881. 

Malheibo, *L. Explorazoos Geologicas e Mineiras nas oolonias Portugue- 
% zas. 8vo., Lisboa, 1881. 

Geogeaphical Society op Lisboh. 
Becords of the Geological Survey of India, Vol, XIV, Part 1, 1881. 

Bengal Government. 

Beport on the J udicial Administration (Criminal) of the Central Provinces 
for the year 1880, Pep., Nagpur, 1881. 

CniEP Commissioner, Central Proyinces. 
Beport on the Administration of the Madras* Presidency, during the year 
1879-80, 8vo., Madras, 1880. 

Madras Government. 

Eeports of the Council of Education upon the condition of the Public 
Schools, and of the certiEed Denominational Schools for the year 1879, 
8vo., Sydney, 1880. 

Annual Beport of the Department of Mines, New South Wales, for the 
year 1878-79, 4to,, Sydney, 1879-80. With a map. 

IloYAL Society of New South Wales. 
ScHUBART, Tn. Description et notices sur V installation et V entretien 
dcs Mi'toorograplies grtveurs do von llysselberghe et Schubart, con- 
struits pour compte du Ministore dcs Indes Britanniquos. 8vo., Gand, 
1880. ^ 

Meteor. Eeporteb, Govt, of Indu. 
^Periodicals ^^^urchased. 

Calcutta. The Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XVI, No. 4, April 1881. 

— — . The Calcutta lleview, — Vol. LXXII, No. 114, April 1881. 
Gottingen. Gelehrte Anzeigen, — Nos. 12 — 16, 1881. 

— — . Nachrichten, — ^Nos. 6-7, 1881. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Cliemie, — Vol, XII, Part 3. 

— — . — — . Beibliitter, — ^Vol. V, Part 3. 

London. The Nineteenth Century, — Vol. IX, No. 49, March 1881. 

— — . Journal of Botany, — ^Vol. X, No. 219, March 1881. 

JackBonj B* D. — On somo rccont tendoncios in Botanical Nomenclature. Cam^ 
panula rotmdifolia^ L., in JapA 

—ill. Journal of Science, — ^Vol. Ill, No. 87, March 1881. 
m I » ■. Messenger of Mathematics, — Vol. X, No. 10, February 1881; 

. The Entomologist,— Vol. XIV, No. 214, March 1881. 

W. D.— Butterfly hunting in Natal, on the Coast-Lands. 

IS The Entomologist's Monthly Magazme^— ‘Vol XVII^ No. 202, 

March 1881 . 
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London. Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Yol. Yll, No. 89, 
March 1881. 

Walhch^ 8urgeon-Mixjor,-^ii Siliceous Sponge^Gfrowth in the Cretaceous Oceaiu 

•— r— • London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Mag|izine,--Yol. 
XI, No. 67, March 1881. ( 

— . The Publishers' Circular,— Yol. XLIV, Nos. 1044—1045. 

— — . Society of Arts^ — Journal, Yol. XXIX, Nos. 1478 — 1481. 

. The Chemical Nows,— Yol. XLIII, Nos. 1112—1116. 

— — . Journal of Conch ology,— Yol. HI, No. 4, October 1880. 

— . Beport of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1880. 

New Haven, American Jourijal of Science, — Yol. XXI, Nos. 121 — 122, 
January and February 1881. 

Paris. Comptes Eendus, — Yol. XCII, Nos. 10 — 13, 1881. 

— — . Journal des Savants, March 18S1. 

— — . Revue Seientifique, — Yol. XXYII, Nos, 12 — 15. 

— — . Revue Critique, — Index to Yol. X, and Yol. XI, Nos. 8, 11 — 14, 
1881. 

— . Revue des deux Mondes, — Yol. XLIY, Parts 2 and 8. 

— — . Annales de Chimie et do Physique, — Yol. XXII, March 1881, 

^OOKS j^URCHASjpD. 

OiLL, Capt. W. The River of Golden Sand ; the Narrative of a Journey 
through China and Eastern Thibet to Burmah. With an Introductory 
Essay by Col. H. Yule. 2 Yols. 8vo., London, 1880. 

RBDnousE, J. W. The Mesnevi (usually known as the Mesneviyi Sherif, 
or Holy Mesnevi) of Mevlana (our Lord) Jelalu-’d-din, Muhammed, 
Er-Rumi. Book the First. Together with some account of the Life 
and Acts of the author, of his ancestors, and of his descendants ; illus- 
trated by a selection of characteristic anecdotes, as collected by their 
historian, Mevlana Shemsu-’d-din Ahmed, El Eflaki, El 'Arid, Transla- 
ted and the Poetry versified. 4to., London, 1881, 

Rosenthai^ Db. J. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves (Second 
Edition). Dem. 8vo., London, 1881. 

Stxwabt, a. and Long, G. Plutarch’s Lives, translated from the Greek, 
Vol. 11. 8 to., London, 1881. 



Errata %n the Proceedmge for April. 


Pago 64, lino 2 from foot, after ** a\ iilablo** inso t full stop 
„ 64, y, 2 from foot, fot **and tho work will be edited with Madhara’s commen- 
tary”, read ” The work will bo an edition of Par4sara*s lawbook with Mddhaya's 
commentary”. 

„ 65, lino 6, for ** Ftzazdaq” read Ferazdaq”. 

„ 66, „ Zjfot “bchubert” ”Schubart”. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OP THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


yulNE, r88l. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 1st June, at 9-15 p. m. 

The Hon’ble H. J. Rbtnolds, C. S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From the Marine Survey Department, — Chart of Bankot and en- 
trance to Mhar or Savitri River. 

2. From the Bengal Government, — (1), Report on the Amaravati Tope 
and excavations on its site in 1877, by R. Sewell ; (2), Selections from 
the Records of the Government of India,. Home, Revenue and Agricultural 
Department, No. 174. 

3. From the Authors,— (1), Kaiser Akbar, Part II, by Graf. F. A. 
Noer ; (2), Report on the Census of Calcutta taken on the 6th April 1876, 
by H. Beverley ; (3), The Indo- Aryans, their History, Creed and Practice, 
by Ramachandra Ghosha. 

4. From the Magistrate of Fatehpur, — A pice of Shah Alam’s reign. 

The following Gentleman is a candidate for ballot at the next meet- 
ing— 

Prince Firukh Shah, proposed by Moulvie Kabiruddin Ahmad, se- 
conded by J. Eliot, Esq. 

The Sbobetabt reported that Mr. C. E. Buckland had intimated his 
desire to withdraw from the Society. 

The CoiTKCiL reported that during Dr. M’Cann’s absence for a month 
from Calcutta, Mr. J. Eliot had been asked to officiate as Honorary Secre- 
tary, 
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Mr. 0. H. Tawnet exhibited a rare coin of Sophytes and said — 

“ While looking through a bag of coins, brought me by Dr, Hoernle, 
wSo is engaged in arranging the Society’s collection, I found ^a coin of 
Sophytes, precisely resembling that described by General Cunningham in 
the Vlth volume of the Numismatic Journal, p, 220 and ff. General 
Cunningham says the coin is extremely rare. Von Saket in his Nachfolga 
Alexander’s des grossen, p. 87, marks it as RRRB. The coin seems to me to 
be genuine, and I have therefore thought it advisable to exhibit it to the 
members of the Society. I should propose that it be sent to General Cun* 
ningham for his opinion.” 

• # 

The following papers were read — 

1. On the Voles ( Arvicola) of the Ilimala^s^ Tibet and Afghanistan , — 
Sg W. T. Blanfobp, P. R. S., Ac., with two plates. 

(Abstract.) 

In this paper the author gives an account of all the Himalayan, 
Tibetan and Afghan Voles (9) which have hitherto been described, and 
for this purpose the author has examined all the type specimens. 

The molar teeth of the available forms are figured and described in 
this paper. 

Mr. Blanford considers it very doubtful that any Vole has ever been 
found in the Oriental region. 

This paper will be printed in the current volume of the Journal, Part 
II, No. 2. 

2. On Myospalax fuscicapillus, Blgth.Sy W. T. Blanfoed, 
F. B. S., &c. 

(Abstract.) 

This is a description of a small rodent which was named by Mr. Blyth 
40 years ago. The original specimen was obtained at Quetta and another 
from Afghanistan having been recently found among the collections of 
the East India Company which have been transferred to the British 
Museum, Mr. Blanford has compared them and gives a very full descrip- 
tion of the species and its affinities. 

This paper will also appear in the Journal, Part II, No. 2. 

8. Notes on the Inhabitants of the Nicobars, — By P. A. de Boep- 

STOEFF. 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for July 1876 
and for January 1881 will be found two papers in which 1 called attention 
to the inland tribe of the Nicob^s. Since my papeM^Fas printed in 
January, a very interesting expedition was made by Colonel T. Cadell, V. 0., 
Chief Coxnmissioner of these islands, and myself, interesting to us and i 
hope also to the members of the Society. After my success in yiriting an 
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uninhabited village and in opening oommunioation with a Shombeng in Octo- 
ber last, Colonel Cadell visited Galathea bay in December with the special 
intention of visiting the inland tribe on the Oalathea river, which had 
I been proved to be there by the members of the Danish Expedition in 1845. 
The weatlier was, however, very boisterous, and the coast people could not 
be prevailed on to act as guides, and the attempt had to be given up. 

In March last Colonel Cadell wont on another inspecting expedition 
to the Nicobars, and I was attached to it. After visiting Little Brother, 
Andamans, Car Nicobar, wo anchored at Nancowry and provided ourselves 
with a guide from there. Next day we visited Pulo Condul, and I pre- 
vailed on one of the principal men there to come with us : hero wo bought 
a canoe. On*the evening of the 15th March, we anchored near the village 
Laful and at once made arrangements with the natives that they should 
next day conduct us inland, but this time right up into the country of the 
Shombengs. During the night we had some lieavy showers, and when wo 
started in the early morning it was with doubt as to whether we would bo 
troubled with rain. The rain did not fall and the clouds made our ascent 
cool and nice. As there was a little surf, we had to land in a canoe that the 
guides had brought on board the evening before. The Coast-people are as 
a rule not quick in their movements, but this morning they wore very 
punctual, and within ten minutes after landing we had the luggage deposit- 
ed on a canoe and we with our two men and five Laful guides were carrying 
the canoe over the bar at the entrance to the creek. The ascent we made was 
over the same ground that 1 ha^ gone over in October and mentioned in my 
paper of January. The only difference was that we had then ascended 
the stream in a pouring rain, the stream was swollen, the boulders slippery, 

I was then panting with fever, and wo were neither provided with food nor 
with clothes. Now the stream was dry, the sky clouded, we were well 
provided with all we needed ourselves, and, although we left too quickly to 
provide our guides with any thing, we trusted to the gardens of the Shom- 
bengs to supply them. 

We passed up the creek, landed, saw the village of the Coast-people, 
went through the same deserted village of the Shombengs that I visited in 
October, struck the dry stream and ascended it as on my former visit. 
Near the spot where we then halted, we came across a little new clearing of 
the Shombengs which was not there in October. There was only one hut, 
and here we saw for the first time the very curious cooking arrangement of 
the Shombengs, which the Galathea Expedition in 1845 came across and 
describes as foU<||B ; “ Such a sheet of bark also formed the substance of their 
cooking-pot, which stood on a stand formed of four little sticks with cross- 
sticks, under which the fire was laid.” Under the little hut in this place 
there was a bark-pot. It was formed of one sheet of hark bent together. 
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The open seams were closed by two litide sticks on each side which were tied 
together and had a crosstree to hold them in position. The seams were 
tightened with clay and the bottom was steadied with ribs like those of a 
l)oat. This pot had been exposed to fire. After resting a little here we 
went on and came at last to the point where we should leave the main 
stream. Our party was by this time smaller, as two of our Laful guides 
had gone on ahead to warn the Bengs of our approach. Where a steep 
hill- waterfall (now dry) opened into the stream-bed, the men deposited the 
luggage, saying that they would leave it here for the Shombengs to carry 
up as the hills were too steep. 

This boded well, for it showed that they expected the Shombengs would 
be friendly, that we were not very far ofE, and also tliat theyl)ut conGdence 
in the people we were going to. We then went up the side-branch and 
ascended what in the rains must be an inaccessible fortress. The path we 
found some 1000^ up the nullah and it led us up nearly perpendicularly. 
Along the path were creeping bamboos that were very trying. The road 
was very steep and straight, and the di*^tance was not proportionate to the 
fatigue in aseending. At the top of the hill we came on an enclosed 
village of three houses lying just on the outskirt of an extensive clearing 
that had been made quite lately, for many of the trees were not yet dry. 

The distance we had gone over was computed as follows : 

In canoes up the creek about mile. 

Up the stream to first .Beng village 1 „ 

Up the stream to second „ 1 

To where the luggage was deposited I „ 

Up the steep hills H n 

The total was thus 5^ miles in a west, slightly south, direction. 

Height ascended above the sea : 

Ascending the stream more than 300' 

By the hill ascent about 1200^ 


Total probable ascent ... 1500^ 

The village was enclosed by a stockade consisting of s^dit logs, a 
horizontal piece alternately with one where the logs were in a vertical 
position. There was no entrance to this enclosure and it had to be 
climbed : it was about 3' high. The space inside was well cleared and was 
planted with plantain shoots each surrounded by little protecting sticks. 
Inside this rail were three huts of the same construction as those described 
by the ** Oalathea” Expedition and as those we bad our way up 

but rather bigger. These were raised 8' from the grotmo, 6' X 6^ The 
posts were very thin bullies : the roof consisted of back-sheets and a few 
rattan leaves. Only one bouse of three was provided with a bark cooking- 
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pot, bat in this it wa» fixed at the soathern end and wa# on the platform, 
and not on the ground as was the first one I mentioned. The pot consisted 
of three sheets of bark, one stuck inside and over the others like roofing : 
^ it had been exposed to fire. 

We had to climb over some fallen trees, and when we came up to the 
Tillage we found inside “ Koal” the man I had met in October, and an old 
man suffering from hydrocele. “ Koal” recognized me and promised to 
bring our luggage, and in a little while we were with our guides in sole 
possession of a Shombeng village. The inhabitant's had evidently left on 
our approach, bcft they had had time to take away all their valuables, for 
they only offered us shelter, which, however, was an important point. 

Colonel Cadell took possession of one house and 1 of another. 
The difference in size was not very great, but it was quite balanced by the 
cooking pot at the one end that shortened it considerably, so that only two 
small persons could find shelter in it. After a while our luggage was 
brought up. Koal and the old hydrocele, however, disappeared again after 
having brought our guides a few Gunyas. After a while wo were informed 
that the Shombengs were afraid of us and would not come in, so we hud 
to put piessure on. Our guides bad no food, and when we declared that 
we would not leave till we had made friends with the inland tribe 
they began to bestir themselves. They went off after Koal and after a 
long explanation he at last promised to bring in some of }\is friends, 
saying that they would be with us at 2 p. m., pointing to the sun. We 
waited patiently till 2 and impatiently after that time, and when it was 
nearly dark we were beginning to fear that our visit had been all in vain, 
even our guides were in a bad humour, when we were cheered up by the 
arrival of a party of this curious people, headed by Koal. We remained 
seated where we were and took no notice of them till they had come inside 
the enclosure and stood round us. We then gave them peace-offerings of 
strings of little glass beads, and in a very short time we were on the best of 
terms. They submitted to our examining them and to our taking locks of 
their hair. These little glass beads are the only valuable propc rty they care for 
and ours were considered very nice. Money they did not even know. 
Seated near a smoking fire that nearly blinded us, and delighted at our 
success, we proceeded to examine them, and, to make sure of ihe accuracy 
of our notes, they were drawn up by^Colonel Cadell on the spot and contain 
what we agreed about. I give our notes verbatim. The first man men- 
tioned I will refer to later on. 

Koal, Mi^4e B’s old friend with the bushy hair has already been 
described. 

‘‘No. 1, Alles— height 6' 3^ chest 86*, age about 30 or 85 — 
hair thin, straight^ black, eyes black’— well built, but rather bony— parts 
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loosely tied, as if fiot often covered at all— -pubes Bparse— ^toes spread ouib 
—small sparse moustache — a few hairs in beard — teeth discolored but 
not enlarged— head appears as if flattened behind but this is said not to be 
customary with Shombengs— color slightly, very slightly, lighter than that^ 
of the Coast-people — ears bored, and pith, J' diam , through one of them. 
Double string of white seeds from over left shoulder and below right 
arm — on both arms strings of dark and light fibre intertwined. 

“No. 2, Towkow — height 5' 2J®, chest 36'' — i^e about 16 or 18— 
hair straight, ifientiful, cut square over eyebrows — black-brown eyes, 
Mongolian shape — high forehead — face long, narrow — ilbse straight with 
slight bend— mouth small — tj?eth slightly discolored — a pleasant face 
altogether — parts well developed and scarcely concealed — necklace of white 
seeds — string on arm as No. 1 — right ear bored but not enlarged — loft 
with bamboo and leaves through lobes — small strip of red chintz round 
head. 

“ No. 8, Ahdan — son of No. 4 — ago 16 — height 4t IIV', chest 35* 
—hair straight, long, thin, black — eyes well defined, Mongolian type, but 
not so much as No. 2 — prominent cheek-bones — upper lip thin but pro- 
truding — a few single hairs on chin — boili ears pierced — a round piece of 
stick pointed (I* diameter) through one lobe and pith through other — parts 
small and loosely tied — a well made youth. 

“No. 4, Taug— .nge about 40 — height 5' 3* — chest 36* — hair straight, 
thin, tinged with grey — moustache almost invisible and no other hair on 
face — both ears pierced — through right, pith i* diameter, through left, 
round piece of stick diam as No. 3 — teeth discolored, but not enlarged 
— a well built man— parts small, loosely tied — ground neck necklace of 
white and red seed with fringe of pieces of plantain leaf curlod — some 
neatly woven straw in his hand. 

“ No 6, Keal, a priest— ago about 30 — ^height 5' 4i", chest 86i" — 
eyes small, brown— hair stiaigbt, long^ black— slight trace of moustache- 
ears bored, rolled leaf in one — two front upper teeth j" long, but no foreign 
substance on them — necklace of small beads — band of white bark round 
head.” 

The following was added next morning : 

« No. 6 an old man with lydrooele J 

“ No. 7, ditto ditto . i 

“No. 8, KhoAl, wife of Koal— about 26— height 6' 1"— chest 81^— 
hair straight, coarse, black with brownish tint, parted over eyes, narrow 
band of white bark round it — both ears pierced, one with a hollow bamboo 
through it, the other with a stick — ^teeth discolored but not enlarged- 
necklace of several rows of small beads— striped red and white cloth round 
loins, and a loose piece of blue cloth over shoulder or anywhere where 
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fancy pleased. She brought with her a boy of about a nice iutelligent^ 
looking lad, and, afterwards, on her back and hanging to her neck, a small 
boy of about 2. — T, Cadell.” 

It willTbe seen from the above notes that the people is a comparatively 
nig race with straight hair and Mongolian twisted eyes, and in them Col. 
Cadell agrees with mo that every trace of Papuan or Negrito features is 
quite absent. 

There remains, however, Eoal the man I met in October. I described 
him in the paper of Jan. 1881 thus: 

“ One look at him sufficed to assure me that I had now come across 
a specimen of a curly-haired race, Papuan or Negrito. His hair ^as 
bushy and with rather a bend, and was very abundant. It covered the 
whole surface of his head and was not, like the hair of an A.ndaman Negrito, 
of the Papuan of New Guinea or of the Negro, found in tufts or patches. 
It had, however, the Papuan quality of being long, longer than the hair 
of the Andamanese ever is. The hair was, or appeared to bo, brownish, 
interspersed with white, very coarse and stiff, and gave an exaggerated 
appearance of size to his head.... His face was pleasant, especially when 
smiling, his forehead was high, his eyes were black, his nose well formed 
and arched, his upper lip was remarkably prominent from the base, his 
underlip small, his teeth were black but of natural size. ..His colour was 
copper-brown and a shade fairer than our Great Nicobar and Cainorta 
guides. His complexion did not at all remind mo of the deep shining 
black of the Andaman Negrito.#.. He had his private parts tied up, but in 
such a loose way that it was evident that the Coast-people are right when 
they assert that the male Shom-Bengs go quite naked in their own haunts.’* 
This description 1 still maintain is correct. Colonel Cadell states that ha 
noticed that he was quite different from the others and that, if searching 
for Papuan or Negrito elements, he would most certainly have made the 
mistake of taking him to be such, if he had seen him alone. 

Ho is quite a phenomenon, but, I think, a Imus mturc^y for we saw his 
children and neither of them had the slightest curl in their hair nor any 
feature recalling the Papuan. AH the otliers agreed in appearance. 
They were all scanty-haired" on the face and on the body, and we only 
saw one man (not described in the list) who had a fairly well developed 
moustache. They seemed of mixed Malay-Mongolian origin, and they were 
doubtlessly a different race from the Coast-people, being slightly fairer and 
with lighter hair and darker eyes than they, but yet the difference is not so 
great that it would be impossible to meet a Shombeng among the Coast- 
people and hot notice the difference. 

They are great cultivators and had cleared big tracts of land but in a 
Tory slovenly manner. No attempt had been made to burn the fallen trees 
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‘ nor any to get rid of the branches. They do, however, cultivate deeplyi 
for I got in 1876 from the Shomheng in Ganges harbour a very big yam 
dnd pme Gunya which must have been carefully grown. One great clearing 
Col. Cadell and I went over. It was fenced all round, evidently to keep out^ 
pigs. The clearing stretched over a small valley from hill top to hill top. 
,The only road across the confused masses of d4bris lying on the ground 
was a continual bridge of fallen logs, which seemed well suited to Shom- 
beng feet but less so to boots, and we found it rather difScult to cross. 
On the top of the other hill we came to two huts. The one was circular 
and from the ground. They were very dilapidated and did not look 
6t {o withstand the heavy storms of the S. W. Monsoon. Col. Cadell 
went alone with Koal down a precipice with just space here and there for a 
naked Shomheng foot and he saw there another big clearing. To me it 
appeared as if the Shombengs with these clearings were making prepara- 
tions for next year’s operations, and that they leave any occu}>ied piece of 
land when the virgin-soil fertility is exhausted. As the only domestic 
animal they keep is the pig, they have no means of manuring the exhausted 
soil, and they would therefore have to go to new grounds. The little 
villages near the stream below the hills seemed to me intended for the 
rainy season as they were in sheltered places and were newly made. 
After the meeting with Koal the first time, I thought that my idea that 
the Shombengs were not a Papuan or Negrito race was erroneous. I 
therefore made haste to publish a report of my meeting and of my doubts. 
Now that I have met the Shombengs in greater numbers, I beg to revert 
to my old theory that they are a race different from the Coast-people, with- 
out any Papuan or Negrito blood, and I beg again to suggest that they 
may be the same race originally as the inhabitants of the little Island of 
Schowra, who live by cultivation whereas all the islanders around them 
are keen fishermen. They are a/so supposed to be fairer than the Coast- 
people and have a Mongolian cast about their eyes. 

I would have preferred that the report of our visit to the Shom- 
beng country had come from the pen of Colonel Cadell, who would have 
given a better description of all we saw and heard, especially as the Expedi- 
tion was originated and carried through by him, but be has suggested that 
I should write it. 

Mr. Ball said : ** The proverbial difiSculty of proving a negative is 
well illustrated by Mr. de Roepstorff’s paper, which is a further contribu* 
iion on the subject of the inland inhabitants of the Great Nicobar. His 
researches do not disprove the supposed existence of a race in the interior 
of that Island having Negrito afiSnities; though it must be confessed 
that they render it less probable than it was thought to be before. 
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A thorough scientific exploration of the islands included in the 
Andaman and Nicobar groups is a great desideratum, not only for the 
purpose o{ setting at rest such Anthropological questions, but also in 
order to completely elucidate the Zoology and Geology. 

With reference to the latter there are two questions of considerable 
economic importance which have yet to be determined. The first of these 
is whether coal in workable quantities exists. Hitherto, such coal as has 
been found in the Andamans and Nicobars only occurs in small nests of 
Umited extent and not in regular seams. The rocks of the Andamans are, 
so far as is known, of older Tertiary (Eocene) and perhaps partly Cretaceous 
ages ; they are probably closely allied to some of the groups which include 
workable coal in upper Burma and Assam. In the Nicobars there are 
rocks of the same age and together with them some which are younger, 
probably Miocene. There are believed to be distinct points of resemblance 
between the former and the coal-bearing rocks of Sumatra, Borneo and 
Java. So that, arguing from analogy, there appear to be grounds for 
believing that a useful discovery of coal may be made in these islands. 

Some years ago I appended to a paper on the Geology of Port 
Blair, which was printed in the Journal,* three allusions, two distinct, and 
one less clear, to a rumour that mercury has been found in the Andamans. 
The mode of occurrence and the age of the rocks with which mercury occurs 
in different parts of the world vary a good deal ; for present purposes it is 
only necessary to refer to California where the deposits afford two-thirds 
of the mercury of commerce. •These deposits occur in altered Cretaceous 
rocks with which serpentine is associated, the ore of mercury, cinnabar, 
being sometimes found in the serpentine itself. It is believed, as abovo 
stated, that some of the rocks in the Andamans will prove to be of Creta- 
ceous age, and it is an ascertained fact that serpentine occurs in some 
abundance associated with them. Now it is known, all the world over, 
that similar associations of rocSs are often accompanied by the occurrence 
of similar minerals. It seems therefore to be quite justifiable to express 
a hope that research may prove the existence of mercury in these islands. 
It is needless to remark that owing to its high value such a discovery 
would be of great importance. 4^ 

It is now ten years since I directed the attention of some of the 
officials in the Andamans to the possibility of such a discovery being made 
and Mr. Homfray, then protector of the Andamanese, shewed them some 
xnetallio mercury, but they appeared to be unacquainted with it and 
nothing was elicited. A much more likely way of being successful would 
be to make search for cinnabar which is the common ore of mercury. 

“ The red pigment commonly used by the Andamanese was some years 
ago analyzed by Dr. Waldie and found to consist of red oxide of iron. 

• Vol XXXIX; 1870, ^p. 280. 
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This need not be taken as proving that no source of cinnabar was avail- 
able to them, because tliey may have found by experience that the use of 
the latter was injurious to their health. ^ 

“ An expedition to explore these islands should be thoroughly well 
officered and equipped. Speal^ing from personal experience, 1 can say that 
the risk of fever is very great, and those who remain on sliore at night 
will have to take every precaution to avoid its attacks ; but, as I have 
endeavoured to show, there are reasons, both scientific and and practical, 
which encourage the belief that suc]i an exploration would prove fruitful 
in good results.’* 


4. Note on a photograph of a Buddhist sculpture found at Buland^ 
shahr. — By F. S. Gbowse, C. I. E. 

The Buddhist sculpture, shown in the accompanying photograph, was 
discovered a few days ago at Bulandshahr, in tlie garden of a native gen- 
tleman, Munslii Gopal Bdi, close to tlie Id-gah, between the city and the 
civil station. It had originally been dug up some 20 years previously in 
the old Khera known as the Moti Bazar, which is now being levelled. 
It is of interest as being, so far as I know, the only unquestionable 
proof that has yet come to light of the ancient prevalence of Buddhism 
in this neighbourhood. The sculptured pillars that I found in the town 
of Bulandshahr, and of wliich a notice and illustration were given in the 
Society’s Journal for 1870, may have belonged either to a Buddhist or to 
a Brahmanical temple; it is impossible to say whicii, the style of aichitec- 
ture affected by both being essentially the same and diff*eriiig chiefly in 
ground plan. The stone, in which the sculpture is cut, is a square block 
measuring in its mutilated state 1 foot 4^ inches either way, the material 
being a black slate, not the sang~musa or black marble of Jfiypur. The 
principal figure represents the Buddha, en*loped in aj, thin robe reaching 
to the wrists and ankles and falling over the body in a succession of nar- 
row folds. His arms are slightly raised in front of his breast and the 
thumb and .fore-finger of his left band are joined at the tips, while with 
his rigllfc hand he touches its middle finger, as if summing up the points 
of an argument. On either side of his throne is a rampant hippogriff, with 
its back to the sage and rearing its head over a devotee seated in an 
attitude of prayer. The throne is supported on two recumbent lions, 
flanked by Hindu caryatides with impossibly distorted limbs as usual ; 
and at the base again are otlier devotees kneeling on either nde of the 
footstool, the front of which is carved with the mystic wheel between 
two couchant deer. The upper part of the stone has been broken off, 
carrying with it the head of the principal figure, but what remains is in 
good preservation and has been well executed. On a ledge in a line with 
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the feet is an inscription in characters apparently of tlie 9th or 10th cen- 
tury, of wliich I sent a rubbing to Dr. Hoernle, who reads it as follows : 

Fe dharmmd hetu-pralhavd hetus teshdn tathagato hgavadat teshdm 
cha yo niroflha, evam-vddi mahdsramanah, 

^ Tiiis would be in English “ All things that proceed from a cause, says 
the Tatlnlgata, their cause is identical with their destruction ; such is the 
dictum of the great philosopher.*’* If this is the form of words that is 
always used, it is curious that a popular symbol of faith should have been 
framed with so much tautology in so short a compass. 

5. Note on some curiosities found at Bulandsliahr, — By F. S. 
Qnowsjfi, C. I. E. * * 

111 the course of some excavations in the plateau of high ground 
immediately outside the town of Dulandshahr, mentioned in the previ- 
ous note under its popular name of the Moti Dazar, I have come upon the 
remains of an old local manufacture, of which I send six specimens for 
tlie inspection of the Society. They may be described as earthenware 
llasks or vases, but the purpose for which they were intended is by no means 
obvious, and 1 should be glad of suggestions. They are all alike in general 
shape, being pointed at the bottom like a Roman amphora and with a very 
small orifice for the mouth ; but they vary very much in the patterns with 
which they have been ornamented, and are of different size, weigiit and thick- 
ness. Some have apparently been squeezed out of shape, before the material 
of which they are made had had time to dry. The spot where they were 
found is evidently that where they were baked, as the number that have 
been dug up entire amounts to several scores, besides a multitude of broken 
pieces, all mixed in a deep deposit of ashes and the other refuse of a 
potter’s kiln. 

At the same level have also been uncovered many fragments of wall 
and pavement, constructed of l<4l|te and well- burnt bricks measuring as 
much as 1 ft. 7 in. in length by 11 inches in breadth and 3 in. in thickness. 
Most of these bricks are marked on one side with two lines drawn by tlie 
workman’s fingers in the damp clay, and they are, I should say, of great 
antiquity. At first, however, 1 did not suppose that the flasks were at 
all of the same age. The site might have been originally occupied by a 
fort and then deserted for centuries before the potters came and set up 
their kilns upon it, making use — for their houses — of any old building 
materials that they happened to light upon. The traditional name by 
which the piece of ground is popularly known is, as I have said, the 

• [Or rather : all things tliat proceed from a cause, their cause as well as their 
destruction the Tathdgata has declared ; such is the dictum of the great philosopher.” 
Ed.] 
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Moti Bazar, and there "is much vague talk of coins and solid bars of 
silver having been discovered there in former years. It is bounded on one 
side by a deep ravine, which I am now filling up in order to convert the 
entire area into a public garden, which will be called the Moti Bagh, there- 
by perpetuating the old tradition. 

Most natives who have seen the fiasks think they were meant to 
hold cither gunpowder or oil, which is what the shape suggests ; but the 
material, on account of its weight, seems unsuitable for such a purpose, 
if the flask was to be carried about on the person, while the poiiited bottom 
makes it awkward for storing. The idea has also been hazarded that they 
were meant to be filled with gunpowder and then exploded as a kind of 
fire-works ; but, if this were their object, there would scarcely have been 
so much trouble spent on their ornamentation. A third theory, which has 
found much favour on the spot, but which at first I was inclined to reject 
as altogether untenable, is that they were intended to form a balustrade for 
a balcony or the roof of a house. Perha]>s after all this is not so very far 
wrong ; being found at the same level as the Buddha and the bricks and also 
a seal apparently of the 5th century A. 1)., an impression of which will be 
exhibited at the next meeting of the Societj", the presumption is that they 
are of about the same date, and they may be the finials of miniature 
Buddhist stupas. 

A specimen of the bricks, of which upwards of a thousand have 
been found, is sent also with the vases. 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 6th July 1881, at 9*15 p. m. 

C. H. Tawney, Esq., M. A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting wore read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From the Home, lleveiiue and Agricultural Department, — SJier- 
ring’s Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. III. 

2. From the authors, — (1) Die Culturliinder des alten America ; Die 
Voelker des oestlicheii Asicn : •Studien und lleisen, vols. I, II and IV ; 
Beitrage zur Ethnologie und darauf begrundeto Studien ; Mexico : Vortrag, 
gehalten in der Sing- Academic am 18 Jaiiuar 1868 ; and Remarks on the 
Indo-Chinese Alphabets, by Dr. A. Bastian, (2) Report on accessions to 
our knowledge of the Chiroptcra during the past two years (1878-80) ; 
Report on the Geographical Distribution of the Chiroptera ; and Sur 
quelques espfeces de Chiroptores provenant d’une collection faite cn Alg/n-ie 
par M. Fernand Lataste, by Dr, G. E. Dobson, (3) Bibliograj^hie Ge- 
llHule de TAstronomie, yoI. II, pt. 2, by J, C. Houzeau and A. Lan- 
caster, (4) Govinda Gitika by Raja Mahendralala Khan. 

3. From the Pan jab Government, — Glossary of the Multani Language 
compared with the Panjabi and Sindhi, by E. O’Brien. 

4. From the Geological Society of London, — Catalogue of the Library 
of the Gteological Society of London. , 

6. From A. W. Franks, Esq.,— List of Drawings from the Amravati 
Tope, Southern India, made for Col. C. Mackenzie, 1816-19, and pre- 
served in the Library of the India Office. 

6. Prom the Political Agent and Superintendent, Charkharee,— twelve 
copper coins, 
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The following^ Gentleman, duly proposed and seconded at the hist 
meeting, was elected an Ordinary Member of the Society : 

Prince Firukh Shah. 


The follow^ Gentleman is a candidate for election at the next 
meeting : 

H. C. Barstow, Esq., C. S., Magistrate and Collector, Cawnpore, pro- 
posed by H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq., C. S., seconded by Dr. G. Thibaut. 


The Council announced that the report of the Auditors of the 
Society’s Accounts bad been received, and that the suggestion of the 
Auditors, that the stock of Books be not entered as an Asset, had been 
approved. 

Dr. Hoeunle exhibited a wax impression of a curious old seal of 
baked clay, found by Mr. Growse at Bulandshahr, and read the following 
note on the same and on the vases exhibited at the la&t meeting by Mr. 
Growse : 

“ Mj^ excavations at the Moti Bagh are still in progress and this 
morning tlie workmen turned up a curious old seal of baked clay, of which 
I enclose an impression. The oval is divided by two parallel lines into 
two equal compartments, in the upper of which are two devices, the one 
a conch shell, the other— which is raised on a little stand — looks like a wing 
and may [lossibly he intended for a chaktou. In the lower compartment 
is a name in early characters, probably of about the 5th century A. D., which 
1 read as Sattila. 

I have no doubt now that the vases exhibited at the last meeting 
are the flnials of miniature Buddhist stupas, such as are not unfrequently 
found in old kheras. At first I looked upon them as too modem to allow 
of this suggestion holding good ; but this discovery, on the same spot and 
at no greater depth, first of a Buddhist sculpture with an inscriptioiiJH| 
characters of about the 8th century A. D., and now of this seal which 
be some 2 or 3 centuries older still, renders it probable that they too may 
be referred to a period equally remote, when Buddhism was the predomi- 
nant religion of the neighbourhood,” 


Mr. Ball exhibited an ancient stone implement made of magnetie 
iron ore, and said that he was indebted for it to Mr, W. G. GHpherts, 
to whom it had been sent simply as a specimen of iron ore. Its higtoiy 
had not yet been fully ascertained but it was believed to have been 
obtained somewhere in the Narbada valley. 
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The material, magnetic oxide of iron, containing perhaps from 60 to 
70 per cent, of iron, though admirably suited on account of its weight 
and toughness for making into a chipped implement, does not appear to 
ha^e been \)ften so employed. The present is in fact the only known 
• specimen. 

It might be suggested by some that the use material was a 
step in the direction of the substitution of iron for stoiJPwt it would be 
difficult to prove such a proposition. 

The following papers were read — 

1. The Revenues of the Mughal Empire in India, — By Enwaiu) Thomas, 

F, R, S., late*Bengal Q, 8. 

(Abstract.) 

In Volume XLIX of the Journal of the Society a paper was published 
by Mr. C. J. Rodgers on the “Copper Coins of Akbar,” in which he 
entered into some speculations on the amount of the State Revenue of 
that monarch, based upon new interpretations of the legends of his coins, 
and considerably difEering from the calculations of Mr. E. Thomas, in his 
“Revenue resources of the Mughal Empire.” The present paper is a brief 
reply by Mr. Thomas. After mentioning that his calculations Lave been 
accepted as correct by Dr. Hunter, Mr. C. Markham and others, he shows 
that one of Mr. Rodgers’ main arguments, based on his reading the word dam 
on Coin No. 4, falls to the ground, inasmuch as the word is not ddm^ but 
damrd (». c., a double damri),m He similarly shows that Mr. Rodgers* 
second main argument is based on a confusion of the terms tmJeah and 
tdnhe. 

This paper will be published in full in the Journal, Pt. I, No. 2, 
for 1881. 

2. Description of a ne^o species of Butterfly helonging to the genus 

Dodona . — By Lionel dk Nice'ville, 

« [Recoivod June 24th ; Read July 6th, 1881.] 

Dodona longicaudata, n. sp. 

S Uppebside deep shining brown. Fore wing crossed before the 
middle by a broad white band which does not quite reach the costa, being 
narrowest at that point and divided by the nervules into two small spots. 
This band has its inner margin straight, the outer margin evenly convex. 
A submarginal series of six white spots placed irregularly. An indistinct 
marginal series of linear spots. Hind wing with the white band of the 
fore wing continued in a wedge-shaped figure across the disc of the wing, 
ending in a point just below the first submedian nervure. Abdominal 
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area paler, with an indistinct white band from the base, and another short ^ 
transverse one above the anal angle. Incomplete submarginal and mar- 
gini^l bands of white linear spots. Anal lobe black, encircled by a white 
line and thickly irrorated with white scales. Tail long, bladk ; tip and 
cilia white. 

Uia)EBSiDE|gkh bright brown, crossed by several silvery- white bands. 
Bore wing with marrow basal and subbasal bands, then a broad median 
band coincident with the band above but not reaching the costa ; a short 
narrow costal band ; then a very irregular broad band which is broken 
up into spots on the inner side below its middle ; and lastly a marginal 
series of seven spots, the two upper ones rounded and out of lino, the 
rest increasing, linear. The ground-colour near the outer angle becoming 
darker and almost forming two dark brown spots. Hind wing with the 
two basal and broad median bands as in the fore wing, but all meeting 
above the anal angle, at which point they are joined by two other white 
bands traversing the abdominal area. There is also a fourth band from 
the costa, short, narrow, submarginal, reaching the discoidal ^ervule, 
between which and the broad median band there is another narrow white 
lino not reaching the costii, in continuation of which is an orange fascia 
terminating on the abdominal margin in a black linear spot, and bearing 
two black rounded spots at its upper extremity. Submarginal and mar- 
ginal white lines. Anal lobe jet-black, surmounted by a black, white- 
irrorated space ending in a black spot on the abdominal margin, which 
space is divided from the lobe by a white line. 

Cilia of fore wing brown, except a small portion near the inner 
angle ; of the hind wing, afternately brown and white. 

Body above deep brown, with a somewhat rufous collar ; beneath, 
white, with a black median abdominal line. 

Legs. The atrophied fore legs are pure white, the two posterior pairs 
have their tibise and tarsi ocraceous. 

Astestsm black, annulated with white. 

A single specimen taken by the late Mr. J. F. Cock near,||||ullong, 
Assam, in November. 

This species seems nearest allied to Dodona deodata, Hewitson, from 
Moulmein, figured in Plate I of Moore’s “ Desc. new Indian Lep. from 
coll. Atkinson,” Part I, 1879, from which species it may readily be dis-'**^ 
tinguished on the upperside in having only one median white band,, being 
in fact altogether a much darker insect. J9. deodata is apparently taillesB, 
or the tails are rudimentary. 

This is only the eighth species of this very interesting and compact 
little genus (all of which occur in India) as yet, described. It is remark- 
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able for the length of its tails, which are quite twice as long as those of 
2). eyeon, Doubl. Hew., which species has them the next longest of the 
genus. It will be figured in the forthcoming work on * The Butterflies 
of India, Bhrmah and Ceylon,’ by Captain Marshall and myself. 

3. Sketch of the history of the fossils of the Indian QoniMna system, — By 
0. Feistmantel, M. D., Balmontologisty Geological mfiroey of India, 

^ (Abstract.) 

The fossils of the Indian Gondwdna system, the most important series 
of sedimentary rocks in Peninsular India, have been now under examination 
for several years, and various mempirs hgive been published containing 
descriptions and illustrations of the vegetable and animal remains of this 
important rock-system. These fossils have been, however, hitherto treated 
of in a stratigraphical order only, according to the groups from which 
they were procured. A general review of the fossils in a biological 
order was hitherto wanting, and as only lately Mr. R. Lydekker gave a 
sketch of the history of the fossil Vertebrata in India in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, the author thought it would prove of some use to 
write a similar sketch of the Gondwdna fossils for publication in the same 
Journal. 

A general review of the literature referring to Gondwdna fossils is 
given, also a review of the various groups of the system with regard to 
the occurrence of fossils in them ; then follows the enumeration of the 
fossils (vegetable and animal^ in a systematical (biological) order, with 
indication of their geological and geographical distribution, and a few 
general remarks on the peculiarities of the fossils of this system conclude 
the paper. 

This paper will be published in full ih the Journal, Pt. II, No. 3, 
for 1881. 

4. New and little known Mollusca helonging to the Indo^Malayan Fauna , — 

; By Geofpbey Nevill, C. M. Z. S. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper contains complete descriptions of certain species of Mol- 
®^lusca which were only briefly described in the author’s ‘ Hand-list.* 

The plates include figures of most of the shells previously described 
by Mr. Nevill, but of which no illustrations have hitherto been published : 
thus one of the plates represents the brackish-water shells described in 
the Journal, Pt. II, No. 8, 1880. 

In addition to the above there are descriptions of many new and 
important species lately discovered by Surgeon-Major B.*Hungerford at 
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the Philippines, in Formosa, Ac., as well as of some new Bissoim which 
are being figured by Dr. Weinkaufi for the forthcoming monograph in the 
ne^ edition of the well known standard work, the ^ Conchylica Oabinet/ 

A new species of the brackish- water genus Fairbankia, Vhich was 
discovered by Mr. F. Fedden 10 feet below the surface in E&thi4w4r, is ^ 
also described. 

In his preface Mr. Nevill alludes to the unmerited oblivion into 
which some upper cretaceous Helicidm describ|^ by Dr. Stoliczka appear 
to have fallen. The author also makes some observations on the distri- 
bution and probable origin of the land Mollusca of the Madagascar region 
in connection with some remarks by Mr. A. B. Wallace in his recent work 
‘ Island Life.’ 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part II, No. 3, for 1881, 

Mr. Fedden said : — I may mention that the Bissoid shell from the 
Bann, described in Mr. Nevill’s paper, and placed by him somewhat 
doubtingly in the genus Fairhanhia^ was obtained, together with about 
a dozen other semi-fossil shells, from a clay bed ten feet below the suiface 
of the “ Little Bann” (as it is called, on the north side of Kathiawdr) — 
the bed from which the brine is obtained at the salt works near Eura 
(or Eu^a) in the Dhrangadra State. There is first the surface soil, an 
earthy clay, then a dark plastic clay, thirdly a brown clunch, a close 
stifE clay, and fourthly the fossiliferous clay, which is dark bluish and 
plastic, highly saline and gypseous (crystals of gypsum) . The base was 
not reached in the brine pits. From this lov^cr clay 1 obtained by washing 
a number of small shells, among which are the following : — 

Pirenella^ probably two species of this prettily marked shell, the 
most numerous. 

Along with these a few specimens of l^mpanotomm fluviatiliSf (one 
of the Cerithidod), now common on the coast near the mouths of streams. 

Assiminea, a sub-genus of Bissoa^ and gne or two other Bissoids. 

A pretty little Melampus, probably a variety of M. striatm. 

Then there are apparently two species of the minute shell StiM^ra; 
one species is minima, the other 1 should call major, if new. 

There is also a little shell that Mr. Nevill thinks may be a new species 
of the rare genus Theora, and of bivalves a Olaucomya {CHauoonome), near, if 
not identical with, the Chinese species (Chinenm), a common borer in tidalA 
mud banks, and one or two other shells not yet examined. 

It will be seen that the collection, though small, is of some interest 
to .the Conchologist as well as the Oeologist. The generalises presents 
a mingling of brackish-water with marine forms, and, considering that 
the locality is situated 66 miles from the present head of the Gulf of 
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Ka&hh, tends strongly to confirm the supjposition that the Bann was 
an annex o£ the sea not very long ago, but was given up, and, on being 
evacuated, Jsecame silted up. 

5. Additional remarks on the Identification of Ancient Diamond Mines in 
India. — By V. Ball, M. A., P. G. S. 

(Abstract.) 

In this paper the author finally adopts the view that the mine called 
Baolconda by Tavernier is identical with the modern Bamulkota. In his 
previous paper he named this as the alternative in the event of Bawdu- 
conda not being the place. With the aid of Mr. King the localities 
mentioned by Tavernier as intervening between Golconda and Baolconda 
have been fully identified with places between Golconda and Bamulkota 
where there are still traces of former extensive mines. 

One consequence of this is that the measure of distance called 
the gos by Tavernier must have been 8 miles, and the league of Tavernier 
was not the French league, but a paraphrase for the elastic coss. 

The present paper confirms the previous identifications as to other 
mines and includes information illustrative of several points in the original 
communication. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Pt. II, No. 3, for 1881. 

The following communication has been received : 

“ The Electric Telegraph and Natural History” by W. MacGregor. 


J..IBRARY. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the 
meeting held in June last. 


Transactions, J^i^ceedings and Journals, 

f resented by the respective Societies and Editors. 

^Batavia. Natuurkundig Tydschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, VoL XL. 
Berlin. K. preussische Akademie der Wissenschaften,«-MonatBbericht, 
January 1881. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — Vol X, Part 120, June 1881. 
Bordeaux. Society do Geographic Oommerciale, — Bulletin, Nos. 10 and 11. 
Brussels. L’Academie Boyale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux 
Arts de Belgique, — Annuaire, 1879, 1880 and 1881. 
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Brussels. L*Academie Boyale des Sciences, dee Lettres et des Beaus Arts 
de Belgique, — Bulletins, Vol. XLVI — L, 1878—- 1880. 

— . . Memoires Couronn4s,— Vols. X — XIV, XICIX — ^XXX 

and XXXII. , 

. Memoires Couronnfis et des savants strangers, — Vols. 
XXVIII— XXX, XXXIX, Part 2, XLII and XLIII 

. . Memoires,— Vols. XXXI— XXXIII, and XLIII, 

Part 1. 

Calcutta. Begisters of Original Meteorological Observations, — May 1880. 
Copenhagen. Society Boy ale des Antiquaires du Nord, — Memoires, 
1878-79. 

— . Tilloeg til Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndigbed og Historie, 
1877 and 1878. 

Edinburgh. Boyal Society of Edinburgh, — Transactions, Vol. XXIX, 
Part 2, 1879-80. 

Schulze^ Prof, F, E . — On the structure and arrangement of the soft parts in 
Euplectella aspegillum. Communicated by Sir Wyville Thomson. 

Proceedings, — Vol. X, Nos. 105 — 107. 

BrandeTj Surgeon E. 8 . — Remarks on the Aboriginies of the Andaman Islands. 

— — . Botanical Society, — Transactions and Proceedings, Vol. XIV, 
Part 1. 

Trailif J)r, W * — On the growth of the New Zealand Flax Plant (Phormium 
tenaiBj in the Orkney Islands. Christison, Sir E , — On the exact measurement 
of Trees (Part 4). The Influences of the^ unfavourable Season of 1879 on the 
growth of Trees. Thofnson, G. M. — The flowering plants of New Zealand, and 
their relation to the Insect Fauna. Communicated by Professor Balfour. 
Geneva. Society de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle, — Memoires, Vol. 
XXVII, Part 1. 

Eubg, M, J, E , — Choix de mousses exotiques nouvcUcs ou mal connues. 
Monographic des EWnidea contenus dans les couches nummulitiques de 
PE'gypte. 

Leipzig. Deutsche morgenlandische Qesellschaft, — Abhandlungen fiir die 
Kunde des morgenlandes, — Vol. VII, No. 2. ^ 

London. Society of Telegraph Engineers, — Journal, Vol. X, No. 36, 
March 1881. 

. Boyal Microscopical Society, — Journal, Vol. I. Part 2, (Ser. II) 
April 1881. 

— . Boyal Geographical Society, — Proceedings, VoL III, No. 6, May 
1881. 

, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,— Journal, 

Vol. XIII, Part 2, April 1881. 

— — . Boyal Institution,— Proceedings, VoL IX, Part 8, No. 72. 

-■■■■' . — — ■ . List of Members, 1880. 
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V 

London. Boyal Astronomical Society^ — Monthly Notices^ Vol. XLI, 
No. S, March 1881. 

The Academy,— Nos. 471 — 475. 

— . The Athenaeum, — Nos. 2795 — 2798. 

. Nature,-^Vol. XXIII, No. 695, and Vol. XXIV, Nos. 602—605. 

Munich. K. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften, — Sitzungsberichte der 
philosophisch-philologischen und historischen Classe, — Vol. I, Parts 
4—5, 1880. 

— — . . . Mathematisch-physikalische Classe, Vol. 

XXIII, Part 1, 1881. 

■■ ■■■ . , Abhandlungen, philosophisch-philologische Classe, Vol. 

XV, Part 3. 

. , . Historische Classe, Vol. XV, Part 3. 

Paris. La Societc de Geographie, — Bulletin, February 1881. 

— . La Societe Zoologique, — Bulletin, Parts 5 and 6, July to 
December 1880. 

Pisa. Societa Toscana di Scienze Natural!, — Atti, Process! Verbali, 13th 
March 1881. 

Rome. Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italian!, — Memorie, Vol. X, Nos. 3 
and 4, March and April 1881. 

Roorkee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, — Vol. X, No. 40, 
April 1881. 

SchafPhausen. Societe Entomologique Suisse, — Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 3, 
February 1881. ^ 

Rougetnonty Ph, de , — Observations sur I’organe detonant du Praehinus crepitans 
Oliv. Putony Dr . — Enumeration des Htoipteres recoltes en Syiio par 
M. Abeille de Perrin avec la description des espfeces nouveUes. Gesaner 
E, Frey . — Syrisebe Hemiptern. 

The Hague. Bijdragen tot de Taal-Land-en Volkenkunde von Neder- 
landsch** Indie, Vol. Ill, No 3, and Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4. 

Turin. R. Aecademia dello Soienze, — Atti, Vol. XVI, Disp. 4, March 1881. 

Vienna. Anthropologische Gesellschaft, — Mittheilungen, Vol. X, Nos. 
8 — 


. K. K. Geologische Reichsanstalt, — Abhandlungen, Vol. XIT, 

Part 2. 

Bwmeay B. and Auingery M . — Die Gastoropoden dcr Meeres-Ablagemngen der 
ersten und zweiten Miocanen Meditorran-Stufe in der osterreichisch'^un- 
garischen Monarebie. 

Jahrbucb, Vol. XXX, No. 4. 

Verhandlungen, Jahrgang, 1880, Nos. 12 — 18. 
Wellington. New Zealand Institute,— Transactions and Proceedings, 
Vol. XIII, 1880. 

Yokohama. Deutsche Gesellschaft fdr Natur und Yolkerkunde Ostasiens, 
<-*^Mittheilangen, April 1881. 
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^OOKS AND j^AMPHLBTS 

pretented hy the Awthort. ^ 

Bastiait, Dr. Adolf. Die Culturlander des alten AiaKioa« 2 vola. 8to., 
Berlin, 1878. 

. Die Yoelker des oestlichen Asien. Studien and Beisen, Yols. 

I, II, and lY, 8vo., Leiprig, 1866-68. 

■ — . Beitrage zar Ethnologie and darauf begrundete Studien, 8vo., 
Berlin, 1871. 

l^ezico. Yortrag, gebalten in der Sing-Acadomie am 18 
Januar 1868, 8vo., Berlin, 1874. Pam. 

■ I " — . Bemarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. 8ro., London, 1867. 
Pam. 

Dobson, G. E. Beport on accessions to onr Knowledge of the Ohiroptera 
daring the past two years (1878 — 80). 8to., London. Pam. 

» Beport on the Geographical Distribution of the Ohiropikirtt, 

8vo., London. Pam. 

. Sur quelques espdaes de Chiroptbres provenant d’une collection 

faite en Algerie par M. Fernand Lataste 8to., Paris, 1881. Pam. 

Fbanxs, a. W. List of drawings from the Amaravati Tope, Southern 
India, made for Colonel C. Mackenzie 1816-19, and preserved in the 
Library of the India Office. (Privately printed.) 8vo., Westminster 
1881. Pam. , 

Hobzeab, J. C. and Lancasteb, A. Bibliographie G4ndrale de I’Astronomie, 
on Catalogue Mdthodique des Ouvrages, des Mdmoires et des Observa- 
tions Astronomiques publics depuis I’origine de I’imprimerie jusqu’en 
1880. YoL II, Part 2. 8vo., Brussels, 1881. 

Miscellaneous Presentations. 

Tables des Memoires des Membres, des M^moires Couronn^ et des 
M^moires des Savants E'trangers (1858 — 78), Sm. 8vo., Brussels, 1879. 

Aoad. Botale des Sciences be BEBarqiTE. 

Beport of the Alipore Beformatory School for the year 1880. Fcp., 
Calcutta, 1881. 

Annual Beport of the Police Administration of the Town of Calcutta and 
its Suburbs for the year 1880. Fcp., Calcutta, 1881. 

Annual Beport on the Insane Asylums in Bengal for the year 1880. Fcp., 
Calcutta, 1881. 

Becords of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. XIY, Part 2, 1881. 
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Beport on tbe^ Oaloutta Medical Institutions for the year 1880. Fcp., 
Calontta, 1881. 

BEiraAit Gotebnmeitf. 

EiELHOBir,«Dr. F. Beport on the search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay 
• Presidency daring the year 1880-81. 8m, Bombay, 1881. 
Bhakdabkab, B. G. Beport on Sanskrit MSS. Fcp., Bombay, 1880. 

Bombay Goyebnment. 

Beport on the Lunatic Asylums in the Central Provinces for the year 

1880. Fcp., Nagpur, 1881. 

Beport on the Nagpur School of Medicine, Central Provinces, for the year 
1880-81. Fcp., Nagpur, 1881. 

Beport on the Working of the Begistration Department in the Central 
Provinces for the year 1880. Fcp., Nagpur, 1881. 

Beport on the Working of the Charitable Dispensaries in the Central Pro- 
vinces for the year 1880. Fcp., Nagpur, 1881. 

Ch. Commissioneb, Cebtbal Pbovtnces. 
Dallas, J. Catalogue of the Library of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don. 8vo., London, 1881. 

Geoi^ical Society, London. 

General Beport on the Operations of the Survey of India during 1879-80. 
Fcp., Calcutta, 1881. 

Beoords of the Geological Survey of India, Yol. XIV, Fart 2, 1881. 

The Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, Fart 120, June 1881. 

Home, Bevenub and Agbtcultubal Depabtment. 
General Beport on the Operations of the Marine Survey of India for the 
year 1879-80. Fcp., Calcutta, 1881. 

Mabine Subvey Depabtment. 

O’Bbien, E. Glossary of the Multaui Language compared with Panjabi 
and Sindhi. 4ito., Lahore, 1881. 

Panjad Govebnment. 

j^ERIODICALS j^^URCHASED. 

Benares. Fallon’s New English-Hindustani Dictionary, Fart 3, May 

1881. 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gaaette, — Yol. XYI, Nn. 6, June 1881. 

Giessen, Jahresberiebt iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie, Fart 3 of 1879. 
Gottingen. Gelehrte Anzeigen, — Nos. 20-24, 1881. 

Nachrichten, — No. 8, April 1881. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie, — Yol. XIII, Part 1. 

London. Journal of Conchology,— Yol. Ill, No. 5, January 1881. 

— 11 . Journal of Botany, — ^Vol. X, No. 221, May 1881. 

C^rk$, 0. j 8.<— A revision of the Indian Speoios of Zfea, ffaneef S. F.— On a 
new Ohinese Smeio, 
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London. Journal of Science, — ^Vol. Ill, No. 89, May 1881. 

— ». Quarterly Review,— Vol. CLI, No. 302, April 1881. 

— . Edinburgh Review, — Vol. GLIII, No. 314i, April 1881. 

—2 The Ibis, — ^Vol. V, No. 18, April 1881. • 

Margin^ Notes on Woodpeckers.— No. 1, On the Ficuleta of th^ Old World. • 

Gurney ^ J, JS , — Notes on a * Catalogue of the Aceipitree in the British Muse- 
um,* by R. Bowdler Sharpe (ISTi). Burbridge*s ‘ Gardens of the Sun,' 
Sharpe on New Birds i^om New Guinea. 

. Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, — Vol. XXI, No. 82, 

April 1881. 

Cunningham, i). i). — On the development of Certain Microscopic Organisms 
occurring in the Intestinal Canal. 

. Annals and MagazJlie of “Natural History, — Vol. VII, No. 41, 

May 1881. 

Gunther, Dr. -4.— Seventh Contribution to the Knowledge of the Fauna of 
Madagascar. Kic^vilU, Lionel de . — Note on Papilio nebulosua^ Butler. Butler, 
A. G. — On a collection of Nocturnal Lepidoptera from the Hawaiian Islands. 
Waterhome, C, 0 . — Description of two new Longicom Coleoptera and a new 
Genus of Dynastidoe. Waterhouse, C. 0. — Description of a new species of the 
Coleopterous Genus D^ops from Pekin (Family Parnidee). Wood^ Mason, J . — 
Description of a new oKrnutod Species of Cvtoniidm from North-Eastern India. 

— . Philosophical Magazine, — Vol. XI, No. 69, May 1881. 

. Messenger of Mathematics, — Vol. X, No. 11, March 1881. 

■ ■ — . The Entomologist, — Vol. XIV, No. 216, May 1881. 

* Gooch, W, J).— Butterfly hunting in Natal, on the Coast-lands. 

— . The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — Vol. XVII, No. 204, 
May 1881. 

. The Nineteenth Century, — Vol. IX, No. 50 — 51. April and 

May 1881. 

— — . Society of Arts, — Journal, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1486 — 1489. 

No. I486. Westgarth, W . — Foreign and Colonial Section: — ^Trade Relations of 
the Colonies and the mother Country. 

. The Publishers’ Circular,— Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1048—1049. 

— . Chemical News, — Vol. XLIIl, Nos. 1120 — 1124. 

No. 1120. Pickering, 8. XT . — Notes on tho Oxides of Manganese. PtudTHomme, 
JfaMrictf.— Dyeing Reds with Artificial Alizarin. 

No. 1121. Picheringn 8. II.— Notes on the Oxides of Manganese. Bommia, B, 
—Analyses of Rico Soils from Burmah. 

New Haven. American Journal of Science,-*- Vol. XXI, No. 124, April 
1881. . 

Paris. Annales de Chimie et de Physique, — ^Vol. XXII, April 1881. 

Bertin, If. Ai — ^E^nde snr les Miroirs magiques. 

— — . Revue de Linguistique, — Vol. XIV, Ease. 2, April 1881. 

Vinson, J , — Les premiers Grommairiens basques. — ^Notes de Bilvain Fouvreau. 
Vinson, J . — Les basques du Xlle si^le.— Leurs moeurs et leur langue. 
Vinson, /.—Specimen de la podsle civaiste du sud de Plnde. 
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Paris. Journal Asiatique, — Vol. XVII, No. 2, February— March 1881. 

— — • Revue Critique, — Vol. XI, Noa. 19—22, May 1881. « 

• . Jlevue des deux Mondes, — ^Vol. XLV, 15th May and Ist June 

1881. 

— r • Comptes Bendus, — Vol. XCII, Nos. 18 — 22, May 1881. 

No. 18. Jamin^ J , — Sur la force electromotrice inverse de Taro 41ectriqiie. 
QyWny — Sur les megaliths k longues periodos dans les mouvements des 
corps celestes. 

— Revue Scientifique, — Vol. XXVII, Nos. 20 — 24. 

No. 20. Holland^ 0, — Les grandes dunes do Sable du Sahara. De cortaines 
immunites physiologiques de la race Juivo. 

— . Journal des Savants, May 1881. ’ 

Philadelphia. Tryon’s Manual of Conchology, Part 10. 

^OOKS j^URCHASED. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys. Buddhist Birth Stories ; or Jataka Tales. The 
oldest collection of Folk-Lore extant, being the Jatakatthavannana. 
Translation. Vol. I. 8vo., London, 1880. 

Encyclopiedia Britannica, ninth edition, Vol. aII, Hir. — Ind. 4to., Edin- 
burgh, 1881. 

Fai;lmann, C. Das Buch der Schrift enthaltend die Schriftzeichen und 
Alphabet© aller Zeiteii und aller Volker des Erdkreises. 4to., Vienna, 
1880. 

Le Conte, J, Sight : An Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. Dy. 8vo., London, 1881. 
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OF THE 


ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 

yiUGUST, 1881. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd August 1871, at 9-15 P. M. 

C. H. Tawnet, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

1. From the Bengal Government, — (1) General Rules and Circular 
Orders of the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal 
(Appellate Side ; Civil and Criminal), (2) Archieologicel Survey Reports, 
Vols. X and XL 

2. From the Bombay Go^'e^nment, — Archaeological Survey of West- 
ern India, Reports, No.. 10, by J. Burgess and Bhagawanlal Indraji. 

3. From the German Oriental Society, — ( 1 ) Qolasta, by Dr. J. Euting, 
(2) Epistulae Novi Testamenti Coptice, by P. Bcetticber, (3) Indische 
Studiun, Vol. X, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

4. From the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Library Cata« 
logue, May 1881. 

5 From the Authors, — Sanskrit Worterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, 
Pt. II, 2, by 0. Bohtlingk j The Precedents of Princess Thoodamma Tsari ; 
Prince Weezaya, a Burmese drama, translated by Chr. J. Bandow ; The 
Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in India, from A. D. 1593 to 
A. D. 1707, by E. Thomas. 

6. From K. Zoologisch Genootschap Natura Artis Magistra, — Cata- 
logus der Bibliotheek. 

7. From the Home Department, — (1) Archaeological Survey of India, 
Reports, Vols. X and XI, (2) On the Manufacture of Iron and the Future 
of the Charcoal Iron Industry in India, (3) Samaveda Sanbita, Pt. 2. 

8. From the Smithsonian Institution, — Annual Report for the year 

1879. 


134 Dr. Mltra — Note on a Manuscript of the Bhafti Kivyn, [Aitg. 

9. From the Editing Committee, — The N’orwegian North Atlantic 
Expedition ; — Zoology, Fishes ; and Chemistry. 

, 10. From F. C. Black, Esq., — A stone slab bearing an inscription, 
found among the ruins of the old fort of Deogarh. 

The following Gentleman, duly ])roposcd and seconded at the last 
meeting, was balloted for and elected an Ordinary Member r 
H. C. Barstow, Esq., C. S. 

The following Gentleman is a candidate for ballot at the next meeting ; 

II. M. Percival, Esq , Professor, Presidency College, proposed by C. II. 
Tawncy, Esq., seconded by A. W. Croft, Esq. 

The Sectiet.vhy reported that* Dr. G. E. Dobson and Babiis Dijendra- 
nath Tagore and Jogosh Cbunder Dutt bad intimated thoir desire to 
withdraw from the Society. 

The Secretary reported that the following coins had been acquired 
under the Treasure Trove Act : 

From tlie Deputy Coiiiinissioner of Ijahraich, — 10 copper coins of 
Sikander Lodi. 

Dr. II. ^Ittra exhibited a ]\rS. of the Bhatti Ktivya in Bengali 
characters, 478 years old, and rc.'id the following note regarding it. 

Note on a Muiuicript of the Bhuffi K’}v\ja. — By Dn. li. Mitra. 

I have lately received from my travelling Pandit a MS. of the Bhat^i 
Kiivya, bearing date Saka B311G. It is written on yellow paper of Indian 
manufacture, and corapri.ses 130 folia, each folium measuring 13 J X 2-^ 
inches. The writing is in well-formed Bengali letters, differing in no 
respect from the Bengali writing by Pandits of the last centuiy. The 
leaves are all stained with Avater marks, and the colour of the yellow 
orpiment with Avhicli they are dyed is very much faded, bearing unmis- 
takable testimony to the age of tlio MS. The number of lines on each 
23ago is 6, except on a few pages where only 5 lines are written. The 
colour of the ink is well preserved, except in the marginal notes written 
at different times by different persons. Tlie name of the scribe is Puru- 
shottama Deva S'arma. A facsimile of the last page is given in plate II. 

The work is a standard text-book on grammar in Indian schools, and 
has already been printed several times, but the codex under notice is the 
oldest that has yet been discovered, and is worthy of notice from the fact 
of its being remarkably correct and containing some new readings. 

There are t\vo other circumstances in connexion with the codex which 
are Avorthy of note. The first is the name of the work, and the second, the 
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name of its author. In all the modern MSS. of the vroi^ that I have 
seen the name of the book always appears to be Bhatti ; and the six 
commentatoi's whoso works fire accessible to me in Calcutta either call it 
^Bliatti, or “an epic (Mahd/cdvya) on the history of Kama.” Nowhere 
is any specific name given for the work. European orientalists, com- 
menting on the work, have invariably used the name Bbatti, without any 
doubt or qualification. The MS. under notice, however, gives the sjiecific 
name Bdmtia-badha or “ the Destruction of Uavana,’’ and in the colophon 
of the Scrampur edition the same name is to be met with, though it is 
not given on tlie title-page. The disuse of tlie specific name can be 
attributed to one of two causes ; eiijier the author left an only work to 
posterity, and therefore his name was held enough to indicate his work, 
as in the cases of S'i^updla-hadha and the Kirdldvjmiya^ which are best 
known by the names of their author.-?, Mfigha and Bharavi ; or to the fact 
of tliere having been anotlicr Avork of the same name of great renown, the 
lldvniinhadha of Pravarasena, and the necessity thence arising for a mark 
of di>tinction. 

As regards the name of the author, commentators are very much divided 
in opinion. Tlie MS. under notice makes Bliatti, son of S'ridhara Svaini, to 
be tlio autlior. Its words are 

\ The 

oldest commentator, Jayamnhgala, calls him Bhatti, son of Svami. His 
words are 

I ifarihara, the next in age, follows his pre- 
decessor verbatim. Pundarikakslia, the *3rd in order of age, in liis 
Knhipa^dipiJcdy calls the poet Bhatti, but gives no sijccific name for tho 
work. The fourth, Kaudarpa Cbakravarti, calls tbo work Bhatti, and tho 
author Bhartrihari. His’ words are ^ 

I The fifth, Yidyavinoda, makes the author Bhartrihari, 
son of S'ridhara Svami: I 

And lastly, Bharata Mallika, who lived at Kanchrapara in the Hooghly 
district about 150 years ago, names Bhartrihari, but docs not notice tho 
name of his father : I 

Turning now to the writers of this century, I find the opinion to be 
equally divided. Colcbrooke, in his essay on ‘ Sanskrit and Prakrit Poetry,’ 
follows the later commentators and says, “ Tho author was Bhartrihari, 
not, as might be supposed from tho name, the celebrated brother of Vikra- 
mdditya, but a grammarian and poet who was son of Sridhara Svami as we 
• are informed by one of bis scholiasts, Yidyavinoda. (Essays, vol. II, p. 116). 
Professor Aufrocht, in his Bodleian Catalogue, speaks of Bhartrihari, 
“ cujus liber yrammaticus^ miltime vero Bliatfikavyam memoratury'' (p. 175 h) 
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but in his notices of the Praudhu-manoramd^ (p. 162 i), of the Suhodhd^ 
(p. 175 a), of the Amara^koshaf (p. 182 5), and of the Sarasmti-Jcnnthi- 
hharana^ be cites Bhatfi. In the last named work both Bhafti and ^hartfihari 
have been separately cited. Dr. Bhau Daji observes that Bhatfi is , 
popularly believed to have been a son of Bhartrihari,” (Journal, B<^|^y 
B. B. A. S., J. 1862, p. 219). Bohlen, reciting a tradition whicliYays 
Yikrama in fact got possession of the kingdom and took to himself Bhafti 
as prime minister,” remarks, ** in this again they seem to have gone wrong, 
confounding both persons and times. For there exists a grammatical poem 
called Bhatfi Kavya, describing at the same time the exploits of Kama, 
which has been attributed to a certain grammarian belonging to a later 
age called Bhartrihari, and from the name of this poem, 1 think, Bhafti 
seems to have been considered as the brother of this our Bhartrihari.” 
(Preface to his edition of the S'atakas of Bhartriliari, p. 6). In a note 
in the Indian Antiquary (I, p. 319) Pandit Seshagiri S'astri gives a story 
(noticed also by Bohlen) which says that “ a Brahman, named Chandra- 
gupta, bad four wives, one of the Brahman caste, another of the Kshatriya, 
the third of the Vaisya, the fourth of the Shidra caste. They were called 
Brahmani, Bhanumati, Bhagyavati and Sindhumati. Each of the four 
bore him a son. Vararuchi was born of the first wife, Vikramarka of the 
second, Bhatfi of the third, and Bhartrihari of the fourth. Vikramarka 
became king, while Bhatfi served him in the capacity of Prime-minister.” 

A critical survey of these several diverse opjnions shows that the 
balance of evidence rests with those who take Bhatfi to be distinct from 
Bhartrihari. The three oldest scholiasts take Bhaffi to be the name of 
the author of the Bhaffi-kavya, so does the MS. under notice, which is 
478 years old. The old authors cited by Aufrecht all cite Bhaffi and 
one of them Bhojadeva, author of the SarasVati-kanfhabhara^a, who 
lived over a thousand years ago, quotes from the works of both 
Bhaffi and Bhartiihari, showing clearly that in his time they were two 
distinct persons and not one with two names. It would not be critical 
to set aside their opinion on the authority of the three later Bengali 
scholiasts, none of whom lived at an earlier date than 250 years from this 
time. Colebrooke avowedly followed these later scholiasts, and does not 
seem to have made any careful enquiry on the subject. Professor Au- 
frecht’s quotations should have created in him a doubt on the subject ; 
but they did not. On the same page (175) he has given the two names 
without a remark. Bhau Daji, Bohlen and S^esbagiri S^tii recognise 
Bhaffi to be distinct from Bhatnhari. The traditions quoted by them 
are at best of little worth, but they are, as far as they go, opposed to the 
latest scholiasts. 

Nor is it difficult to make out bow the confusion has arisen.^ Bhaffa 
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is an honorific title, meaning a learned man or a professor, and its deri- 
vative form Bhatti is very unlike a proper name, and the latter com- 
mentators /elt the necessity of searching for something to replace it. 

^ How they fell upon Bhartrihari it is not easy to guess. It may at first 
sight appear that they tliought that Bhatti must bo a corruption of some 
other word, and as Bhatti is the vernacular form of Bhartri the con- 
clusion was drawn that Bhatti stood for Bhartrihari. This is, however, 
not jihilologically correct, inasmuch as Bhatti^ the corruption of Bhartri^ 
takes the dental and not the cerebral t, and Bhatti is invariably written 
with the cerebral and not the dental letters. To Englishmen, most of 
whom cannot pronounce the dental letters,^ this may not appear a serious 
objection, but to Indians the distinction is so marked that it is difficult to 
conceive a confusion in this respect. There must have been some other 
cause, but 1 know not what it was. There is nothing, however, to preclude 
the use of Bbutti as a proper name. The diminutive of Bhatta would be 
Bhatti, and the young son of a Bhatta may well be called by the affec- 
tionate diminutive “ the little professor*’ or “ teachcrling ** Indian 
languages abound in such affectionate epithets, and they are not unknown 
in Europe. By long usage such epithets stick fast, and cannot afterwards 
be cast off. In many instances they have alxsolutcly set aside the names 
given at christening. It may be added that nick-names have often been 
used as proper names, and the question then naturally arises, is Bhatti the 
proper or the nick-name of the author, but there is nothing to decide it. It 
might have been the one or Hhe other, but certain it is that it was the 
most popular name, and the author was best known by it. 

The next question refers to the name of the author’s father. The 
authorities quoted above give Svami or S'risvami, S'ridhara Svami, Bhar- 
trihari and Chandragupta. The last two occur in apbocryptical stories, and 
may at once be rejected as false. Jaymahgala is the oldest, and appears to 
be a very cautious and critical scholiast, and be gives the first name wliich 
may be accepted as the most authentic. Svami is certainly a title, but 
there is nothing to prevent its use as a proj^er name, and if we accept the 
S'ri which precedes it as a part of the name and not an honorific epithet, 
there would be nothing to object to it. It may, however, be more reason- 
ably taken to be an abbreviation, or the use of the literary title instead 
of the proper name. The use of titles for proper names is by no means 
uncommon. 

Tlie poet the end of his work gives a stanza in which he describes 
his patron who, he says, was king S'ridhara-sena of Balabhi. The stanza 
runs thus : — ^ 
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“ May this poem, written by me in Balabbi, tlie protected of the 
great king SVidliarasena, be to the glory of tbe king, since the king is 
thd well-doer of the people.” 

The Balabbi here mentioned is obviously Balabbipura, the capital of 
tbe Saurasbtra kingdom, and we know from Watben’s copper-plates that 
there were three S'ridbarasenas in tbe Balabbi, Balabara, or Balarais 
dynasty. ^ 

The first of them reigned in A. D. 319. He was followed by Sibi- 
ditya I, Cbaragriba I, and then by a second SVidliarasena. We have 
then a Hbruva-sena and then a third S'ridhara-sena. Which of these 
three kings was the patron of the poet cannot be made out, but there is 
no reasonable doubt that one of them was ; and wo may, therefore, safely 
place the time of our poet to be the middle or end of the fourth century 
A. D. As regards the name of the father, the first idea suggested by this 
stanza is that the commentators confounded the patron with the father 
of the poet, but, seeing that S'ridhara in the case of the king is followed 
by the epithet sena, and in the case of the father by Svaini, it might 
reasonably be urged that S'ridhara the father was distinct from the king 
of that name. The poet has named the king, and the scholiasts have given 
the name of the poet’s father. Anyhow it is obvious from the epithets 
assigned to him, and from the way in whicli he refers to the king, that the 
poet was not a king, nor the sou of a king, nor a prime-minister. He 
was a Brahman ])oet and grammarian of Balabbipura, and had no relation 
whatever to Yikramarka, Chaiidragupta, Vtiraruchi or Bhartrihari. The 
time usually assigned to Bliartrihari is the 3rd century of the Christian 
era, whereas my deductions bring Bhatti to the middle or end of the 
4th century, showing a difference of about a hundred years — a slight 
difference in the case of oriental literary history, and by no means such 
as to prevent scholiasts of the 16th or the 17 th or the 18th century from 
easily confounding the two authors. 

Dr. A. F. R. Hoeenle read the following extracts from a letter from 
General A. Cunningham on some of the Antiquities exhibited at previous 
meetings of the Society. 

“ The gold coin with a ring, of which an engraving is given in the 
Proceedings for February, is quite new to me. I should like to have read 
the legend as 

Sri Champa Baja 

but there seems to be a vowel over the first letter of the name — unless 
indeed it be only an ornament. Can iiWbe Ohaidga ilaja— The Raja of 
Chadi ? 
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“ I read Mr. Growsc’s seal as Mattila, which is a known name ; see 
Samudra Gupta’s Allahabad Pillar inscription, line 18 of Prinsep’s Plate in 
the Journal^of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, November 1837. It is the 
^second name in the line. The first letter cannot by any possibility be s.” 

Dr. Hoeenle communicated a now reading of the Arian. Pdli Inscrip- 
tion on the so-called Sue Vihara copperplate. He stated that this 
inscription had already been read, though imperfectly, by Sir E. C. Bailey 
and Professor Dovvson, in 1870. (See J. A. S. B., vol. XXXIX, 
pp. G5-70, and J. R. A. S., Vol. IV, pp. 407-502.) Having recently had 
occasion to examine the copperplate, which forms part of the collection of 
this Society, ho found that some of the letters had hitherto been misread, 
Tlic rectification of these errors made the moaning of the inscription clear 
and consistent. Literally translated it is as follows : “ On the 20th day 
of the month Dai>ios, in the ILth year of the great king, the Overking of 
kings, the son of the gods, Kanishka ; On the said day, to the mendicant 
Niigadatta, learned in the Sankhya (philosophy), the disciple of the Acharya 
Damatrdta, the disciple of the disciple of the Acharya Bhava, putting up 
his staff (or pillar) ; here the owner of the Damana Vihara, a female lay- 
devotee, Balanandi, (who is) much given to penances, and Balajaya, her 
mother, give a shrine for the staff, and the customary accessories. 
May it bo for the health and wealth of all beings.'^ The paper will bo 
published in the Indian AntUinary, 

The following papers were read : — 

1. On the Temples of Deogliar. — By De. Rajexdealala Mitea, C. S. I. 
, (Abstract.) 

The paper opens with a description of Deoghar, its situation, extent 
and population. Tlien follow some extracts from the Purdiias on the 
origin of the Vaidyanatha temple. The substance of the legend is that 
Havana, king of Ceylon, was in the habit of daily paying a visit to a 
lingam on the Kailasa mountain, but, feeling the self-imposed task too 
troublesome, once sought the pcrmi.ssion of the lingam to remove 
it to Ceylon. The lingam assented on the condition that the removal 
should be affected by Havana without a break in the journey, or a deposition 
of the lingam on the ground any where in the way. Havana agreed, but 
when bringing it through mid-air, was obliged to hand it over to a 
Brahman, who deposited it at Deoghar. The princi])al temples of the 
place are all located in a courtyard in the north-cast quarter of the town. 
The largest and most sacred one i(|||arely 400 years old, and was erected 
by one of the Rajas of Gidhor. The rest are of later dates. The pre- 
siding divinity of the principal temple is a lingam about 3J inches high, 
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and 4 inches in diameter. It is held in the highest veneration, and 
pilgrims by thousands resort to the place from all parts of India, During 
the principal festivals, the number of pilgrims varies from 40 to 60 
thousand. The lingam is noted for effecting miraculous cu^es. On the 
north, the south and the west sides of the temple, there are verandas, iii^ 
which from 40 to 60 persons are to be daily, seen lying in absolute fast for 
days, in the hope of the divinity disclosing to them in dreams the remedy 
for their ailments. Most people are blessed with the dream on the 3rd, 
4th or 5th day of their fast, but those who are not so blessed even on the 
7th day are generally driven away on the 8th to prevent death by starvation. 
Cures are frequent, particularly of nervous diseases, such as hysteria and 
the like. 

Some of the images in the minor temples are of Buddhist origin. 
In one temple a figure of Padmapani is worshipped as Surya, and the 
imago of a Oodhisattva does duty in another temple for the goddess of 
Dawn, Sandhya. The author is of opinion that the place was originally 
the site of a Buddhist sanctuary which has been, since the expulsion of 
the Buddhists, appropriated to Hindu worship. The paper includes texts 
and translations of all the inscriptions available at the place, as also a 
drawing of the principal temple and a ground-plan. 

This paper will be published in the Journal, Part I. 

2. On the origin of the so-called Kharalcptfr Meteorite, — Bg V. Ball, 

M. A., F. G.,S. 

[Received 28th July; Read 3rd August, 1881.] 

In the year 1848 a mass of iron suj)posed to be of meteoric origin, 
which had been found embedded in the soil on the top of the Kharakpur 
hills, was forwarded to the Asiatic Society, It was stated that it had ^ 
been exhumed by the hillmen and had been an object of worship for many 
years. 

Mr. Piddington, who had invited Capt. Sherwill to procure it for the 
Society, after a physical and chemical examination which is fully detailed 
in the Journal,* pronounced it to be a veritable meteoric iron. The 
chemical examination was believed to have revealed the presence of nickel, 
cobalt and chromium, which metals commonly occur in meteoric irons. 
The metal was staled to exhibit the damasked lines known as Wied- 
mannstatten figures which are specially characteristic of meteoric irons. 

The result was, in short, that this mass of metal weighing nearly. 
150 pounds became renowned as the Kharakpur meteorite and for 
many years it held a place of bono^ in the case of meteoric stones in 
the Society’s Museum. About the yea^^.860 a sample cut from it was 


• Volume XVII, p. 638. 
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sent to Dr. Haidinger in Vienna and possibly specimens \rere also sent 
to other Museums in Europe. 

Dr. Haidinger* declared the iron to be of non -meteoric origin, an 
opinion which was founded not only on the absence of true Wiedmann- 
statten figures, but also on an analysis of the metal by Herr Karl Ritter 
von Hauer which gave 98 per cent, of iron with a residue of silica and 
carbon ; but no trace of either nickel or cobalt. 

Recently, when writing the Chapter on Iron for the forthcoming 
volume on the Economic Geology of India, it occurred to me that it was 
necessary that the true nature of this iron should be discussed, for, if it 
were really native iron, it was, though.not of meteoric origin, still worthy of 
notice. On enquiry I found that the specimen had been removed from 
the meteorite cases in consequence of its having been shown to be not 
entitled to its place there ; but it seems that its true origin has never been 
declared. In conjunction with several of my colleagues, I am fully 
satisfied that it is nothing more nor less than an abnormally largo ball 
or bloom of iron from a native furnace. This view affords a means of 
explaining the origin of the foot-like portion projecting from the mass 
whicli Mr. Piddington endeavoured to explain in connection with the 
meteorite tlieory. This foot was simply produced by the impress of the 
base of the chimney shaft over the hearth which became filled with the 
iron ; sucli a projection, which is in other words a cast of the form of the 
bottom of the shaft, is to be seen on the majority of blooms, which re- 
semble in shape inverted * butlibn’ mushrooms with a portion of the stalk 
remaining. 

The Kharakpur iron differs from the native smelter’s ordinary bloom 
in being somewhat larger and in being of less symmetrical shape than 
is usual. Its preservation and employment as an object of worship were 
doubtless connected with these facts. It is possible that the hearth may 
have been of the ordinary size but by a subsidence, due perhaps to an 
unobserved hollow or ant burrow in the soil underneath, it became 
enlarged on one side ; and thus a long time elapsed after the smelting had 
commenced before the accumulated metal rose to the usual level at the 
base of the shaft, when the smelter’s custom is to stop the blast, break 
down the front of the furnace, and pull out, hammer and cut tlie bloom 
in tjjro. It may have been that the smelters, already alarmed by the 
unusual consumption of ore and fuel, were fairly frightened out of their 
senses when they saw the size of the bloom and thought it was the old 
Bhut himself, and at once proceeded to perform homage, which continued 
to be ofiEered by their descend|nt8 till the time when the bloom was 

* Sitzung. der Kais. Akad, Wien, XLV, p, 672. 
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carried ofE by an Indigo Planter who presented it to the Society through 
Capt. Sherwill. 

^ Another simpler explanation of the cause of its having escaped the 
usual treatment of blooms may possibly be attributable to the fact that 
its large size, and the comparatively cold state of a great portion of it, 
rendered it impossible for the smelters to hammer it out. 

That the first suggestion, however, is not an extravagant one may be 
gathered from the fact that recently, when in the close vicinity of the 
locality where this iron was obtained, I was shown an iron mine which had 
been deserted for the following resison. Some of the ore had been treated 
in the usual way, and on the smelters tapping the furnace, so the story 
goes, two streams, one of blood and the other of milk, flowed from it. 
Several deaths happened shortly after in the families of the smelters, and 
since that time, now twelve years ago, no more of that unlucky ore has 
been used in the furnaces. 

As a possible explanation for the origin of the stream of milk, it may 
be suggested that the ore may have been partly of tin or lead, and the 
white metal which flowed forth may have suggested milk. The stream 
of blood may have been imaginary, the idea being simply added to improve 
the story. 

3. Second List o/’Ehopaloceroua Lepidoptera from the Andaman Islands, 

xntli Descriptions of new or liltle^knoicn Species and Varieties. — By 

J, Woon-M Ayo>', Deputy Supiviniendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
Und L. UE Is'lCE'VJJif.E. 

(Abstract.) 

Since the publication of tlicir first list of Andamanese Butterflies, the 
authors have received from their active correspondent, Mr. A 11. de 
Koepstorff, 17 additional species, 13 of which have not been previously 
recorded therefrom, thu.s bringing up the total of species from these islands 
to 126. 

The following are the species which are new to the islands or upon 
which notes are given : — 

1. Cyrestis horatius, n. sp. Allied to 0. codes, which it closely 
resembles in the character of the markings, but from which it difEers in 
the ground-colour of the uppersidu being pure white marked with different 
shades of sepia-brown, in having a pale fulvous patch at the anal an|^6 of 
the posterior wings, and, on the underside, in having only the lightest 
portions of the sepia markings absent. Nine males from S. Andaman. 

2. Cyrestis tkyodamas, var. andamanica, nova. Differs from all 
continental examples in the bright fulvous, almost ferruginous, anal region 
of the posterior wings; &c. A large series of males from S. Andaman. 

3t Neptisjumha, Moore. 
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4. Lampides malaya^ Horsfield. 

5. Arrhopala amantes^ Hewitson. 

G. Amhlypodia ( f Narathura) fulla^ var, andamanica, nova. Has 
^ the wings above brilliant violct-cyaneous and rather more broadly bordered 
with black-fuscous: below, pale subochraceous-fuscous with very faint 
discocellular marks on both pairs and basal marks on posterior ones. Inter- 
mediate between A.falla^ Hewitson, from Bouru, and A. arseniuSf Felder, 
from Luzon. A minute tooth-like tail to posterior wing. One male from 
S. Andaman. 

7. Fapilio rliodifer^ Butler. Female described. 

8. Fapilio Icestrygonum^ W.-M. Female described. 

9. Fapilio prexaspeSy Felder. Female described. 

10. Ifsinene malayanay Felder. Female described. 

11. Inmene exclamationiny Fabr. 

12. Imnenc harisa, Moore. 

13. Isniene hadra^ Moore. 

14. Telegonm acroleucuSy n. sp. Anterior wings above tipped with 
asb 3 "-white and bearing three large diaphanous and lustrous yellow discal 
s])ots arranged as in T, ihraXy than which it is much smaller, &c. Numerous 
males from S. Andaman. 

15. Flesioneura paralysosy n. sp. Close to P. aJysoSy but differing 
therefrom in its broader and less irregularly-margined white band and in 
having only a single small spot on anterior wings, but two on posterior 
wings below. Three males and ^female from South Andaman. Continental 
specimens differ in having no trace of the white spots on the underside of 
the posterior wings. 

# 16. Fledonema dan^ Fabr. Differences between Andaman and 

continental specimens pointed out. 

17. Flemneura leucocera, Kollar. Separable by no constant charac- 
ter from several other species since described from other localities. 

18. Tagiades bhagava^ Moore. Female described and notes on male 
given. 

19. Sesperia sala^ Hewitson. lie-described and stated to be nearest 
allied to JET. dhodasa^ Moore. 

20. Hesperia praboy Moore. 

21* Telegonm thyrsis^ Fabr. The secondary sexual characters of 
male described. 

The paper, which is illustrated by a coloured plate, will be published 
in the Journal, Part 11, No. 4 for the current year. 
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< Tbe following additions have been made to the Library since the meet- 
ing held in July last. 


Jransactions, JProceedings and Journals, 
presented hy the respective Societies and Editors. 

Baltimore. American Chemical Journal, Vol. I. Nos. 1 — 0 ; Vol. II, 
Nos. 1—6 ; Vol. Ill, Nos. 1—3. 

American Journal of Philology, Vol. I, Nos. 1 — 4 ; Vol. II. 

No. 5. 

- - — . Eegister of the Johns Hopkins University, for 1880-81. 

— . American Journal of Mathematics, Vol. Ill, Nos. I — 3. 

Berlin. K. preussische Alcademie der Wissenschaften, — Moiiatabericht, 

February 1881. 

Bombay, The Indian Antiquary, — Vol. X, Part 121, July 1881. 

Bordeaux. Societe de Geographic Commerciale, — Bulletin, Nos. 12-13. 
Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Memoirs, Vol. XVllI, Part 1. 

— — . Eegister of Meteorological Observations for June 1880. 

Colombo. Eoyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, — Proceedings, 1875-80. 

, Journal, — Part II, 1880; and Vol. VII, Part 1, 

No. 23, 1881. 

Copenhagen. Aarboger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historic, Nos, 3 
and 4, 1880. 

Frankfurt. Senckenbergische Naturfoi*schende Gesellschaft, — Abhaiid- 
lungen, Vol, Xll, Nos. 1 and 2. 

. . Bericht, 1879-80. 

Florence. Archivio per I’Antropologia e la Etnologia, Vol. Ill, Parts 1 — 4 . 
Vol. IV, Parts 1 — 4 ; Vol. V, Parts 1 — 4; Vol. VI, Parts 1 — 4; Vol. , 
VII, Parts 1-4 ; Vol. VIII, Parts 1—4 ; Vol. IX, Parts 1—3 ; and Vol. X, 
Parts 1 — 3. 

Leipzig. Wissenschaftlicher Jahresbericht, — Part 1, 1878. 

. Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft,— Zcitschrift, Vol. XXVI, 

Parts 3 — 4 ; Vol. XXXV, Part 1. 

— . Abandlungen fiir die Eunde des Morgeiilandes, Vol. I, Nos. 4 — 5 ; 
and Vol. VI, Nos. 1—4. 

London. Eoyal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. XLI, 
No. 6, April J 881. 

. Institution of Civil Engineers,— Minutes of Proceeedings, Vol. 

LXIII, Part 1, 1880-81. 
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London. Society of Telegraph Engineers, — Journal, Vol. X, No. 36. 

- ■ Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 1, 
January 1881. 

— . Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, — Jour- 
nal, Vol. X, No. 3, February 1881. 

— — . . List of Members, April 1881. 

. Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. XLIV, Part 1, March 1881. 

. Royal Society, — Proceeding.s, Vol. XXXI, No. 211. 

, Zoological Society of London, — Proceedings, Part 4, 1880. 

. . Transactions, — Vol. XI, Parts 3 — 4. 

— — . Royal Geogi*aphical Society.,— Proceedings, Vol. Ill, No. 6, June 
1881. 

. Nature, Vol. XXIII, Nos. 591, 595, 598 and GOO ; Vol. XXIV, 

Nos. 601, 607—610. 

— . The Academy, Nos. 476 — 479. 

The Athenajum, Nos. 2799 — 2802. 

Lyon. Societe de Geograpbie, — Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 20, 1880. 

Melbourne. Royal Society of Victoria, — Transactions and Proceedings, 
Vol. XVII. 

Munich. Repertorium fiir Expcrimental-Physik, Vol. XVII, Nos. 1 — 7. 

Paris. La Societe do Geographic, — Bulletin, March 1881. 

— — . La Societe d’ Anthropologic, — Bulletin, Vol. Ill, Part 4, July 

to December 1880. 

Simla. United Service Institution of India, — Journal, Vol. X, No. 47, 
1881. 

St. Petersburg, L’Academie Imp^riale des Sciences de St. Petersburg, 
— Memoires, Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1 and 2. 

. . Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1—2. 

Pisa. Societa Toscana di Scieuze Natural!, — Atti, Proccssi Verbal!, 8th 
May, 1881, 

Turin. R. Accademie delle Scienze, — Atti, Vol, XVI, No. 5. 

■ — Osservatorio della Regia Universita, — Bollettino, 1880. 

Vienna. Anthropologische Gesellschaft, — Mittbeilungen, Vol. X, Nos, 
10—12. 

. K. Ic. geologische Reichsanstalt, — Jahrbuch, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, 
January to March, 1881. 

' . — — . Verhandl ungen. Nos, 1 — 7, 1881. 

^pOKS AND I^AMPHLETS, 
presented hy the Authors. 

Bandow, Chb. J. The Precedents of Princess Thoodamma Tsari. 
Translated with numerous explanatory notes, and a vocabulary of the Pali 
and difficult Burmese words in the text. Demy 8vo. Rangoon, 1881. 
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Baitdow, Ohr. J. Prince Weezaya, a Burmese Drama. Translated. Demy 
8vo. Bangoon, 1872. 

Boittlinok, Dr. 0. Sanskrit Worterbuch in kiirzerer Fassung, Part 
IT, 2. 4to. St. Petersburg, 1881. ^ 

TiroMAS, Edward. The Be venue Eesources of the Mughal Empire in 
India from A. D. 1593 to A. D. 1707. A supplement to the Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings ot Delhi. 8vo. London, 1871. 

Miscellaneous ^Presentations. 

General Bulcs and Circular Orders* of the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William in Bengal (Appellate Side, Civil). 8vo. Calcutta, 18S1. 

„ „ (App'bllate Side, Criminal). 8vo. Calcutta, 1881. 

Beport on the Charitable Dispensaries under the Government of Bengal 
for the year 1880. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Administration Report on the Jails of Bengal for the year 1880. Fcp. 
Calcutta, 1881. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissiouor for Bengal, 1880. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Archseological Survey of India, Reports, Vols. X and XI. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1880. 

Bengal Governm:ent. 

Burgess, J. and Indraji, Bhagwanlal. — (Arclizpological Survey of 
Western India, Reports, No. 10.) Inscriptions from the Cave Temples 
of Western India, with Descriptive notes, &c. 4to. Bombay, 1881. 

Bombat Government. 

Report on the Excise Revenue iu the Central Provinces, for the year 
1880-81. Fcp. Nagpur, 1881. 

Report, with the Chief Commissioner’s Review, on Education in the 
Central Provinces, for the year 1880-81. Fcp. Nagpur, 1881. 

CniEF Commissioner, Central Provinces. 

Tornoe, H. The Norwegian North -Atlantic Expedition, 1876-78. 
Chemistry. 4to. Christiana, 1880. 

Collett B. The Norwegian North-Atlantic Expedition, 1876-78. 
Zoology, — Fishes. 4to. Christiana, 1880. 

The Editing Committee. 

Euting, Dr j. Qolasta, oder Gesange und Lefaron von der Taufe und dem 
Ausgang der Seele als mandaischer Text mit samaatlichen Yarianten nach 
Pariser und Londoner Manuscripten, mit Unterstiitzung der deutsefaen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft in Leipzig. Fol. Stuttgart, 1867. 

Boetticheb, Paulus. Epistulse Novi Testament!^ Coptice. Svo. Halss, 
1852. 
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Indische Studien, Vol. X, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Svo. Leipzig, 1867-G8. 

Gebman Obiental Society. 

Archaeological Survey of India, Reports, Vols. X and XI. 8vo. Calcutta, 
1881. • 

*On the Manufacture of Iron and the Future of the Charcoal Iron Industry 
in India. Fcp. Allahabad. 

The Indian Antiquary, — Vol, X, Part 121, July 1881. 

Home Department. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. Library Catalogue, May 188J. 
With Subject Index of Papers in the Proceedings, 1847-80. 8vo. 
London, 1881. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
Catalogus der Bibliotheck van bet K. Zoologiseh Genootschap, Natura 
Artis Magistra, te Amsterdam. Roy. 8vo. Amsterdam, 1881. 

K. ZooLOGiscii Genootschap. 

Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
for the year 1879. 8vo. Washington, 1880. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Periodicals Purchased. 

Boston. Journal of Natural History, — Vol. VI, Nos. 1 — 4, 

Calcutta. Indian Forester, — Vol. V'll, No. 1, July 1881. 

. Calcutta Review, — Vol. LXXIII, No. 145, July 1881. 

— — , Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XVI, No. 7, July 1881. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Phy.^jiques ct Naturelles, — Vol. V, Nos. 1 — G. 
No 2. liffi/er. — Reproduction artificiellc de U indigo. Voyage sur le “ Chal- 
lenger:*’ Zoologie. 

No. 4. IVartmaun^ A[. U Trof. K — Recherches sur la vegetation. 

No. 5. Marsh , — Lea Odoatormthesy on oiseaux fossilcs a d( 3 nts de rAmeriejuo 
dll Nord, decrits . — Gnehniy It. — Ejjsais sur la transfonnation de la cumariiie 
et do ses derives §n derives du groupo de 1' indigo. LungSy G. — Beterniina- 
tion du soufre dans les pyrites. 

No. 6. Itenevier, L.— Oongrbs gcologique international & Bologne: Rapport 
du Comit^ suisse sur 1’ unification do la nomenclature. 

Gottingen. Gclchrte Anzeigen, — Nos. 25 — 28. 

— ■ — Nachrichten, — No. 10, 1881. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie,— Vol. XIII, No. 6. 

— . . Beibliitter, — Vol. V, No. 5 

London. Nineteenth Century, — ^No. 62, June 18>1. 

. Messenger of Mathematics, — Vol. X, No. 12, April 1881, ’ 

— Journal of Botany, — Vol. X, No. 222, June 1881. 

— — . Entomologist, — Vol. XIV, No. 217, June 1881. 

— , Entomologist’s Montlily Magazine,— Vol. XVIII, No. 205, Jane 
1881. 
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London. Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. VII, No. 42, 
t|uiie ISSl. 

— — . London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,— Vol. 
XI, Nos. 70—71. 

— . Journal of Science, — Vol. Ill, No. 90, June 1881. ^ 

. Publishers* Circular, — Vol, XLIV, Nos. 1050 — 51. 

. Chemical News, — Vol. XLllI, Nos. 1125 — 1126, Index ; and 

Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1127—1128. 

. Society of Arts,— Journal, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1490—1494. 

Paris. Annales de Chimio et de Physique, — Vol. XXIII, May and June 
1881. 

— . Comptes Rondus, Vol. XCII, Nos. 23 — 26, and Index to 
Vol. XCI. 

. Revue Scientifique, Vol. XXVII, Nos. 25 — 26, and Vol. XXVI 1 1^ 

Nos. 1—2. 

— — . Revue Critique, Vol. XI, Nos. 24 — 26, and Vol, XII, No. 27. 

— — . Revue dcs deux Mondes — Vol. XLV^, No. 4 ; Vol. XLVI, jjlo. 1. 

— . Journal dcs Savants, — June 1881. i 

jBoOKS j^URCHASED. 

Babgeh, Geo. Peuct. An English-Arabic Lexicon, in which tbeBiquival- 
ents for English Words and Idiomatic Sentences arc rendered into Literary 
and Colloquial Arabic. 4to. London, 1881. . 

Bowerbank, J. S. a Monograph of the British Spongiada), Vol. III. 
8vo. London, I'jTI. 

Buadt, G. SxKWAiiusoy. A Monograph of the Free aud Semi -Parasitic 
Copepoda of the British Islands, Vols. I — 111. 8vo. £ondon, 1878 — 80. 

Buckton, Geo. Bowdler. Monograph of the British Aphides, Vok. I, II 
and III. 8vo. 1876 — 81. 

St. E'tienne. Congres Provincial des Orientalistes Francais, — Egypliologie, 

I Bulletin, Vol. II. 8vo. Saint- E'tienne, 1880. 

Davids, T. W. Rhys. Buddhi.st Sutras, translated from Pali. (F. Max 
Muller’s “ Sacred Books of the East,” Vol XI.) 8vo. Oxford, 1881.. 

Hewitsox, William C. Exotic Butterflies. Part 82, April ist 1 872 ; and 
Part 83, July Ist 1872. 4to. London, 1872. 

Murray, James A. The Plants and Drug.s of Sind ; being a Systfemalic 
Account with Descrii^tions of the Indigenous Flora, and Notices of the 
Value and Uses of their Products in Commerce, Medicine and t^ Arts* 
Roy. 8vo. London and Bombay, 1881. 

SowERBY, G. B. Thesaurus Coucliyliorura, Parts 35 and 36. 4to. J.88Q. 

The Zoological Record for 1879 (Vol. XVI). 8vo. London, 1881, 

Weigut, Dr. William. (Palssographical Society.) Facsimiles of Ancient 
MSS. Oriental Series, Part VI. Fol. London, 1881. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OF TH£ 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


JIoVEMpEI^, 1881. 



The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal was 
held on Wednesday, the 2nd November, at 9 p. m. 

C. H. Tawnet, Esq , M. A., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced — 

From St. Xavier’s College Observatory, — Results of Observations, 
January to June 1881. 

From the Hungarian Academy of Sciences,— (1) Codex Cumanicus 
Bibliothec® ad Tempi um divi Marci Venetiarum, by Comes Geza Kuun, 
(2) Nyelveml4ktar. Rcgi Magyar Codexek 6s Nyomtatvanyok, Vols. 
VII and VIII, by J. Budenz, G. Szarvas, and A. Szilady. 

From the British Museum, — (1) Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts 
in the British Museum, Vols. 1 and II, by Chas. Rieu, (2) Catalogue of 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum, Vol. VI, (3) Catalogue of the Birds 
in the British Museum, Vol. V, by R. B. Sharpe, (4) Illustrations of Typical 
specimens of Lepidoptera Seteroeera in the collection of the British 
Museum, Pt. V, by A. G. Butler. 

Prom the Editing Committee, The Norwegian North Atlantic Expedi- 
tion 1876-78, Zoology, Gephyrea, by D. C. Danielssen, and Johan Keren. 

From the Johns Hopkins University, — On the Mechanical Equivalent 
of Heat, with Subsidiary Researches on the Variation * of the Mercurial 
from the Air Thermometer and on the Variation of the Specific Heat of 
Water, by Henry A. Rowland. 

Prom the Home Department, — ^Sacred Books of the East, Vols. X and 
Xl/fjdited by Max Muller. 

From the Society, — Katalog der Bibliothek der deutschen Morgen- 
landhchen Gesellschaft, II. 

From the Authors, — (1) On the Land Shells of the Island of Socotra 
collected by Professor Bayley Balfour, by Lieut. -Col. H. H. Godwin- 
- Austen, (2) Bilingual Goins of Bukhara, by Edward Thomas. ^ 
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From the Indian Museum, — Annual Report for April 1880 to March 
1881. 

, From the Geological Survey of India, — Popular Guidos to the Geologi- 
cal collections in the Indian Museum No. 1, Tertiary Vertebrata, by 
R. Ljdekkcr, No. 2, Minerals, by F. R. Mallet, and No. 4, PaljeontologicaF 
Collections, by Dr. O. Feistmantel. 

From the Marine Survey Department, — Return of Wrecks and Casual- 
ties in Indian waters for the year 1880, and charts of (1) Stewart’s Sound, 
(2) Sadashivgad Bay including Port Karwar and Beitkul Cave, (8) Arabian 
Sea. 

From J. V. Juggarrow’s Observatory, — Results of Meteorological 
Observations, 1880. 

From Lieut. R. C. Temple, — Note on two Maps of the Andaman 
Islands (with Maps), by E. H. Man and Lieut R. 0. Temple. 

From the Meteorological Reporter to the (Tovernmeiit of India, — Re- 
port on the Meteorology of India in 1879, 5th year. 

From the Pan jab Government, — (1) A complete Dictionary of the 
Terms used by Criminal Tribes in the Punjab together with a short History 
of each Tribe, and the Names and Places of Residence of individual Mem- 
bers, by Muhammad Abdul Gliafur, (2) Appendix — A detailed Analysis of 
Abdul Ghafur’s Dictionary of the Terms used by Criminal Tribes in the 
Panjab, by Dr. G, Leitner, (3) A sketch of the Changars and of their Dia- 
lect by Dr. G. W. Leitner. 

From the Societe Zoologique de Frarce, — De la Nomenclature des 
fitres Organises. 

From the Society, — Catalogue de la Biblioiheqiie de la Socidt4 Na- 
tioTiale des Sciences Naturelles et Mathdinatiqnes de Cherbourg, Pt. 1, by 
Auguste le Jolis. 

From Mr. J. de Goeje, — The History of the Almobades by Abdo-’l- 
W4hid al-Marr^koshi, by 11. Dozy. 

From the Government, N. W. P. — Notes on the Economic Products 
of the North-Western Provinces, Pt, V, 

The Secbetabt read the following extracts from a letter from Dr. 
R. Mitra forwarding a presentation copy of his work entitled : “ Indo- 
Aryans: Contributions towards the Elucidation of their Ancient and 
Mediaeval History,'* 

“ Will you do me the favour to present the accompanying two volumes 
to the Asiatic Society at its next meeting P The Library of the Society 
afforded me the materials for my researches ; the kind consideration shown 
me by the Society enabled me to persevere in my undertaking ; and the 
publications of the Society provided me the means of bringing to light 
the fruits of my labours. In now bringing out a new edition of mj 
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etsaysi I cannot allow the opportunity to pass without expressing mjr grate- 
ful acknowledgments to the Society.*’ 


The P&ESiDENT announced that, according to Buie 7, the following 
^ Gentlemen had been elected Ordinary Members of the Society by the 
Council during the recess : — 

H. M. Percival, Esq., proposed by 0. H. Tawney, Esq., seconded by 
A. W. Croft, Esq. 

Chr. J. Bandow, Esq., proposed by Dr. A. F. B. Hoernle, seconded by 
Dr. H. W. M’Cann. 

These elections were confirmed by the meeting. 

The Secaetauy reported that since the* last meeting in August, the 
following Gentlemen bad intimated their desire to withdraw from the 
Society : — 

Dr. D. B. Smith, H. K. W. Arnold, Esq., 
and that the elections of the following Gentlemen had been cancelled 
under Buie 9, as they had not paid their admission fee and first quarter's 
subscription ; — 

B. O? Lees, Esq., proposed by L. Schwendler, Esq. 

Babu Peary Mohan Guha, proposed by Babu Adharlal Sen. 

Babu Trailokyanath Mitra, proposed by Babu Adharlal Sen, 

The following Gentleman duly jiroposed and seconded at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the Council was elected an Ordinary Member : — 

L. de Nic^ville,'E8q,, proposed by H. B, Medlicott, Esq., seconded by 
Dr. J. Anderson. 

The following Gentlemen are candidates for ballot at the next meeting : 

B. Logan, Esq., proposed by lion. H, J. Keynolds, seconded by J. 
Westland, Esq. 

J. J. Monteath, Esq., M. D., proposed by J. Wood-Mason, Esq., 
seconded by Dr. D. D. Cunningham. 


The CoTTNCTL reported that, in consequence of tlie deaths of Sir John 
Philippart, the Count de Noe, Professor Isaac Lea, Colonel W. Munro, and 
Sir J. W, Colvile, there were five vacancies in the list oE Honorary Members, 
and recommended to the Society the four following geutlemeu for election 
as Honorary Members at the next meeting ; — 

Dr. William Wright, Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam- 
bridge, on account of his distinguished services to Arabic scholarship. 

Dr, Budolph v. Both, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Tubmgen, for bis services to Sanskrit scholarship, especially in co-editii>g 
the St. Petersburg Sanskrit Dictionary and the Atharva Veda Sanhita. 

Sir William Thomson, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University - 
^f Glasgow, and Hermann L. F. Helmholtz, Professor of Physios in the 
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University of Berlin, for their numerous and important contributions to 
Science, both theoretical and practical. 


T^he CouKOiL also recommended that the remaining vacancy be left 
unfilled for the present. 


The CoimciL reported that the bust of the late Mr. Henry Blochmann 
had been received, and that a suitable pedestal had been ordered for it. 


The Secbetaby announced that the following works had been sanc- 
tioned for publication in the Bibliotheca Indica, on the recommendation of 
the Philological Committee : — 

The text of the Ld.miyjeV-el-Arab, accompanied by two translations, 
one in prose and the other in verse, by C. J. Lyall, B. A., C. S. 

' A translation of the 2nd Volume of Abd-ul»Kadir*s Muntakhab-ul- 
Tawarikh, by Rev. W. H. Lowe, M. A. 


The Council reported that Mr. V. Ball had tendered his resignation 
as Honorary (Natural History) Secretary and Treasurer, on his departure 
for England, and that Mr. Wood-Mason had resumed the Natural History 
Secretaryship and Mr. J. Eliot had consented to act as Treasurer. 


The Council recommended that, in consideration of Mr. Ball's long 
services to the Society, and his numerous and valuable contributions to 
Indian Science, he be presented with the Society’s publications gratuitously 
for the rest of his life. * 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

The Secbetabt read a letter from Col. J. F. Tennant, F. R. S., dated 
21st October, forwarding four photographs of the Tierra del Fuego savages 
at the Bois de Boulogne, Paris, together with a short account of them in 
French. Owing to a famine which last year depopulated Tierra del Fuego, 
these savages were compelled to beg for food from the Captain of a German 
vessel, and were induced by the promise of a plentiful supply of provisions 
to allow themselves to be brought to Europe. Although belonging to the 
most degraded and ferocious of savage races, under kindly treatment they 
have become fairly docile, and by appealing to their love of imitation have 
been induced to adopt various civilized habits. For example, although the 
instinct of modesty is dormant within them, they have become particular 
about their clothes, through noticing that all the visitors to the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation are scrupulously covered from the neck to the feet. The 
photographs exhibited were obtained by first photographing some employes 
of the Garden, and thus indacing them out of a love of imitation to submit 
to the same process. So also, a^r some of the emplayh had been vacci- 
nated in their presence^ they complaoently submitted to t^e same operation. 
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I. B. N. Hennessey — On an outhurst ofi0un-^ot8. 


At first they satisfied their thirst by plunging their faces into water and 
drinking like cattle : but they have now learned to drink out of a glass 
or from a tap. They have made no improvement, however, in the matter 
of food, which is principally flesh-meat either eaten raw or rudely cooked 
%y placing it for a few minutes on hot cindets. When coins were first 
presented to them by visitors, they mistook them for food and tried to eat 
them ; on finding out their mistake, they threw them away in disgust. 
They refuse to sleep on anything but a rude bed of straw, which they take 
no trouble to renew. They remain generally quite silent, rarely speak to 
one another, and then only in a low voice, and only show any vivacity of 
expression when they are- eating their n^eals. 

Col. Tennant says of these photographs — 

Low as their intellect is said to be, I do not think that the photo- 
gra 2 )hs show any great want of natural intelligence, and in this respect they 
agree with my own impression. Indeed, 1 think they are not unfair like- 
nesses of the people.** 


The Secuetaht read the following letter from Mr. J. B. N. Hennes- 
sey, F. II. S., Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India, on an outburst of 
Bun-spots observed at Debra Dun : — 

“ The following particulars of an outburst of sun-spots may be of 
interest to the Society not only on account of the magnitude of the 
occurrence but because the time of the event is known within small limits. 

“ I premise briefly, that a Bliotoheliograph is in daily use at the oflice 
of the Trigonometrical Branch Survey of India, Debra Dun, of which I 
have executive charge. At present the instrument yields only 4-inch 
pictures. At least two negatives are taken daily of the sun when visible. 

“ On the 25th July 1881, the earliest negative obtained was at 3h. 58m. 
P. M. (Local Apparent Time) : it exhibited several sun-spots as is now 
usual and of which therefore little need be said, for it is no doubt known 
to the Society that the sun for some months past has resumed a state of 
considerable energy in respect to development of features : this negative 
for the sake of distinction may be understood by The second negative 
or Ng was taken at 4h. 47m. r. m. On comparing and N^, it was at 
once seen that in the interval of 49m. a considerable group of spots had 
appeared in the neighbourhood of the sun’s centre. It is diflicult to repro- 
duce with fidelity such features fj'om so small a negative even by means of 
a silver print. I, however, enclose a hand-tracing of the negative Nj 
(Plate III)', in which the new group of spots is shown in red, so that the 
position of the group may be nearly inferred. 

** This new group consists of 16 spots of which no individual spot is 
notably large, but there is this peculiarity about them all that they exhibit 
hardly any. penmojura but consist almost entirely of well defined umbra : 
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wliat penumbra appears is confined chiefly to two spots, where it is seen 
only to the S. B. 

“ As to magnitude, the spots are scattered orer an area of some 6000 
millions of square miles, while the collective area of the spots themselves 
is about 680 millions of square miles, or, say, 6 times the area presented 
by the earth to a distant spectator. 

“ Unhappily the sun remained invisible, till the 30th July, when two ' 
negatives were taken, L e., after an interval of just 6 daj^s ; so far as 
solar rotation could effect, the so-called new group of Ng should have been 
visible not far from the sun’s western edge ; but the entire group had 
vanished leaving no trace behind. In the interim of 5 days, 2 new 
spots bad come out ; of one of these I may add that the umbra is about 
200 millions of square miles and the penumbra some 700 millions, present- 
ing in 4II a single feafure of more than 900 millions square miles, or say 
9 times the area exhibited by the earth to a distant spectator. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that a considerable group of sun- 
spots burst into view about the centre of the sun on 25tli July 1S81 
between the hours of 3h. 68m. p. M. and 4h. 47m. P. M. local ap^mrent 
time, Debra Dun.” 

Db. M’Cann drew the attention of the Society to some letters which 
had appeared in “ Nature” from Professor Piazzi Smyth, which were of 
interest in connection with the outburst of sun-spots observed by Mr. 
Hennessey. It appears that on January 20th of this year, a most peculiar 
series of clouds formed in the upper regions of the atmospliere above 
Madeira. Tiiese clouds resembled closely the appearances observed in 
vacuum-tubes through which electrical discharges are passing : and Professor 
Smyth attributes their formation to the passage of electrical discharges from 
the earth through the upper rarefied regions of the atmosphere. Professor 
Smyth, who bad an observatory fitted up at Madeira, found that, simulta^ 
neously with this extraordinary cloud phenomenon, there was a sudden out- 
burst of sun-spots in the centre of the sun*s disc. A month afterwards, on 
July 26th, a precisely similar series of clouds was formed over Madeira. 
From its exact resemblance to that of June 26th, Professor Smyth formed 
the opinion that there would probably be a similar outburst of sun-spots : 
but, as bis observatory was by this time dismantled, he was unable to verify 
this inference. Now, however, Mr. Hennessey’s independent observation 
at Dehra Dun shows that Professor Smyth’s inference was correct, and that 
in this case also the appearance of the electrical cloud was immediately 
preceded by a sudden outburst of sun-spots, indicating a sudden increase of 
solar activity. 

The SEceETABT read a communication from the Under-Seeretaiy to 
the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department, giving some particulars 
of the tenets, habits, customs, and places of res^ence of the sect of Hindu 
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dissenters called “ Kumbhupatias,** who recently made an attack on the 
TempVs of Jaggannath in Puri, with the object of burning the idol of 
Jaggannath, during which one of them was killed. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of tl»e Central Provinces gives the following account of the 
*sect. 

“ There is a peculiar sect of Hindu dissenters in the Sambulpore dis- 
trict, known as Kurnbhupatias. The word Kumbhupatia is derived from 
' kuinblm,’ the name of a kind of tree, and ‘ pat,’ the bark of a tree, 
and the sect is so called because its followers make ropes from the bark of 
the tree and wear them round their waists. The religion is also known as 

that of Alekh, and its followers claim revelation as its foundation. Alekh- 
. . * • 

Bwamy, the god incarnate, used, it is said, to reside in the Himalayas, but 
about the year ISOl he came to Malbaharpore in Banki, zillah Cuttack, 
and revealed the religion professed by the Kumhhupatias to BIj persons, 
the principal of whom was Govind Dass ; and it is chiefly owing to the 
exertions of those disciples that the religion was propagated. Alekhswainy 
(which signifies * the lord whose attributes cannot be described in writing’) 
removed to Hhenkanal, a feudatory State in Cuttack, where, for three years 
immediately preceding his death, he led the life of a mendicant and wander- 
er. Although the religion originated in Cuttack, it spread more rapidly 
in the district of Sambulpore, and men of all classes and castes, except the 
Uriya Brahmans, are freely embracing it. It is not so much the peculiari- 
ty of the rules of any particular caste or sect that tends to increase the 
number of converts to it as the»position in life of the converts themselves: 
thus in Khinda the people of a whole village embraced the Kumbhupatia 
religion because the Gaontia had done so. The names of some thirty vil- 
lages are given as those in which the Kurnbhupatias chiefly reside. 

‘‘ TJiere are three sects of Kiimbliupatias — (1) the Kurnbhupatias pro- 
per, who wear ropes made of the bark of trees ; (2) the Kanapatias, wlio 
wear rags ; and (3) the Ashritas or Grosthes, who lead a family life. The 
first two sects renounce the world and make no distinction of caste. They 
eat food given by people of any caste, except by a Kaja, who is supj)osed 
to accumulate his wealth by oppressing and torturing his subjects ; by a 
Br&bman or bhandari, because he accepts gifts made in Bhradh ceremonies ; 
by a washerman, because he washes the clothes of all classes of people ; 
and by a hadi^ because his occupation is filthy. The third sect do not 
renounce the world nor deem celibacy essential, nor are they turned out of 
taste. They look up to the other two sects as their or spiritual 

guides, and follow their religion. They bathe in the early morning. 

** Each sect has a separate temple or place of prayer. They believe in 
one Supreme Being, who is called Alekh ; truthfulness, obedience to spiri- 
tual guidance, and faith are the principal tenets of their religion. They 
Mwye in the exii^tuoe of the thirty-three erores of Hindu gods and god- 
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desses, but tbej do not respect their images, as they argue that it is impos- 
sible to represent the form of the Supreme Being, whom no one has ever 
seen,' nor do they worship the Hindu gods and goddesses ; there is indeed 
reason to think that, unlike the followers of Ramanand, Kabir,' and Chai- 
tunya, they have an antipathy to them, as they dislike to touch the tuhi 
plant, because it is held sacred by the Hindus, and will not eat the flesh 
of a goat, because it is offered in sacrifice to the Hindu goddess Kali. 
They eat and drink only in the daytime ; if they feel hungry or thirsty 
at night they can drink water only. They pray in the open air every day 
(morning and evening) with their faces turned towards the sun, and with 
their hands folded and held at the nose. If four or more persons join in 
the prayer, one of them recites, in humble words and 6up]fiiant voice, the 
praises of the Almighty, the others repeating the words after him. They 
bow down, prostrating themselves to the ground, 64 times, corresponding 
to the number of disciples of their god. Their habits are very filthy. 
They take no medicine, but rely on the help of their god alone for recovery : 
in case of severe illness, they take a little earth from the prayer-ground, 
mix it with rice-water, and drink the mixture. During the past two years 
the Kumbhupatias have divided into two sections. Formerly Bhima Kondh 
of Sonepore was the leader of the sect. Bhima was born blind, but ho 
appears to have been endowed with natural talents of a superior order. 
Though unable to read and write, he had some Uriya religious books, such 
as the Mahabharat and Srimat Bhagbat, read to him ; and the education 
he thus received enabled him to compose two or three volumes of verses in 
praise of the Almighty, which, it asserted, would do credit to any Uriya 
scholar of the present day. He exercised great influence over his followers. 
The relations existing between him and a female companion, however, 
excited suspicion among his adherents, who, however, did not venture to 
question the purity of his conduct until the woman became pregnant. 
Bhima endeavoured to deceive his followers by telling them that the woman 
would give birth to Arjun, who would root out all unbelievers. They 
believed this story, and waited until the child was born, when, to their 
great surprise, they found that the woman gave birth to a girl. Bhima 
accounted for this by saying that it had recently been revealed to him that 
the woman would give birth to a female, who would destroy all the un- . 
believers by means of her charms. The child, however, died a few days 
later, and Bhima then tried to mislead his followers still further by saying 
that the fairy had quitted this world because she had found it filled with 
the vices of mankind. He was now deserted by most of his followers, 
who formed a separate &ction, but he is still highly adored and honoured 
by the remainder. He has erected an altar, over which he and his wife 
sit in the morning. His followers worship them and move round the altar 
until the time for their morning meid arrives, when their feet are washed 
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with which is afterwards drunk by their adherents. Another cause 

of dissension was because Bhima pretended that he himself was their god. 

“ The Kpmbhupatias who made a crusade against Jaggannath were 
l^sidents of Chunderpore. Dasa Earn, the leader of the party which pro- 
ceeded to Puri, and who was killed in the scuffle at the temple, thought 
that, if Jaggannath were burnt, it would convince the Hindus of the futi- 
lity of their religion, and that the whole world would thereby embrace the 
true religion. This account is given by some of the Kumbhupatias who 
reside in Sanibulpore ; and it is not improbable that the man was actuated by 
dreams, in which the Kumbhupatias firmly believe. If any member of the 
fraternity breaks any of the rules, speaks an uptruth, or commits a crime, 
be is excommunicated. A man undergoes an examination before he is 
admitted into the sect. It is stated that the tehsildar of Ungulin Cuttack 
has been successful in reducing crime within his jurisdiction by encourag- 
ing a criminal class called ** Pans” to embrace the Kumbhupatia religion.** 

The PniLOLOGiCAL Secektaut read a Memorandum on some coins by 
Mr. T. A. M.' Geiinoe, with notes by General A. Cunningham and Dr. 
EajendraUla Mitra. 

These coins were five in number, but in the opinion of General A 
Cunningham and Dr. lloernlo only two of them were genuine : and these 
are already noticed in Marsden’s Oriental Coimt, pp. 735 ff. and, according 
to General Cunningham, can be procured readily in every largo town in 
Northern India. 

The following papers were i%ad — 


1. On a Silver coin of Shams-tid-din Kaimurs. — By J. G. Delmebiok. 

With a note by Geneeal A. Cunmnouam. 

Mr. Delmeeick says : 

** After the murder of Muiz-ud-din Kaikobad on the 18tb Shavval A. H. 
689 (October A. D, 1290), Jalhil-ud-din Firoz, in order to gratify the peo- 
ple and silence the opposition of the army, having obtained possession of 
the murdered king*8 only child, an infant of three years of age, placed him 
upon the throne, and caused the Khutba to be read and coins to be struck 
in the name of Shains-ud-din Kaimurs, but a few days afterwards Firoz sent 
this child to follow his father Kaikobad, and Firoz himself ascended the 
throne of Delhi on Friday the 25th Zilhijja (December) of the same year. 

Ferishtah says that Jallal-ud-diu Firoz was guilty of no further acts 
of cruelty after tiie death of the young prince, but became distinguished 
for his humanity and heuevolence. 

** A coin of this unfortunate child, struck during his nominal reign, 
exists at Delhi and is in the possession of Pa^d^li Rattan Narain, Nazir of 
the Deputy CoinnussioneFs Court. 
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Genl. Cunningham^ from Andeni Persia, 
** 1 subjoin a drawing and description of it — 




Silver, Weight 167 grains, tfnique A. H. 6 
Square areas. 

Margin # # # # * 

General Cunningham writes: 

a 

“ I have seen this silver coin of Shams-udAin Kaimurs in the posses- 
sion of Pandit Batan Ndrayan. It is genuine and unique. This young 
Prince is mentioned by Zia-ud-din Barui by his title only : s^ Elliot’s 
Stuhammadan Historians, III, 133, * The, Sultan’s child was sea* on the 
throne, under the title of Sultan Shams-ud-din.’ ♦ * ‘The sons of Jaldl- 
ud-din went publicly at the head of 500 horse to the royal palace, seized 
upon the infant Sultan, and carried him off to their father.’ Ferishta 
notes that JaldUud-din, after he had been proclaimed king ‘ caused the 
young Prince to be put to death,’ ” 

2. On Belies from Ancient Persia in gold, silver and copper, — By 
General A.* Cunningham, C. S. I., C. I. E. 

(Abstract.) 

In the year 1877, on the north bank of the Oxus, near the town of 
Takht-i-Kuwdt, opposite Khulm and two days’ journey from KunduZy 
there was found a large treasure of gold and silver figures, ornaments aod 
coins, most of which have been brouglit to India for sale. This paper gives 
a description of most of the articles found, and is illustrated with 9 
plates. The coins, so far as General Cunningham has seen them, range 
over a period of about 800 years, from the time of Darius to that of Antio- 
chus the Great and Euthydemus of Bactria. The gold and silver figures 


-Lcl/l 
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189^] S. C. D4s — 'Eafly History and Beligion of Tibet, 

also mm to belong to different ages, as some are decidedly archaic, 
more especially a small statuette of a king in silver which the author of 
the paper th^ks may be as old as the time of Darius. 

This paper will be published in full, with plates, in the Journal 
Pt. I, No. 3, for 1881. 

3. The Bon (Pan) Beligion, — By Baboo Sabat Chai^dha DXs, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools^ Darjiling, 

(Abstract.) 

This paper is a literal translation the 8th and llth portions of the 
well-known Tibetan work, Duh-thah SelJcyi Melong^ written by the Lama 
Je^tmn-lossang Chhoikyi Nyima pal Ssangpo about 1740 A. D. It con- 
tains a brief account of the history, sacred books, doctrines and ceremonies 
of the Bon religion, which anciently prevailed in Tibet, before the intro- 
duction of Buddhism. Three periods of the Bon religion are distinguished, 
called the Jola Bon, the Khyar Bon and the Gyur Bon respectively. Dur- 
ing the Jola period, it appears to have been a kind of simple Shamaism ; in 
the Khyar period, it was mixed up with the Saiva doctrine of the Tirthi- 
kas ; in the Qyur period, it was largely assimilated to Buddhism, which 
had been introduced into Tibet in the meantime. 

This paper will be published in full in the Journal, Pt. I, No. 3, 
for 18^ 

4. The Barly History of Tibet — By Baboo Sibat Chandba Das, 

' Deputy Inspector of Schools ^ Darjiling, 

(Abstract.) 

This paper contains an account of the earlier history of Tibet, compiled 
from original sources, such as the Debther-ngoti-po, Chhojung, Ga-nag-gi- 
tsi, Ngon-gyi-yig-tshang-nying-pa, etc. It is divided into two Parts. The 
first part narrates the earliest history of Tibet, from 416 B. C. to 917 
A. D. The second part relates its history in the Middle Ages, from 917 
to 1645 A. D. 

This -paper will be published in full in the Journal, Pt. I, No. 3, 
for 1861. 
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Tlie following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet- 
ing held in August last. ^ 


Jransactions, ^Proceedings and Journals, 
presented by the respective Societies and Editors, 

Baltimore. American Journal of Mathematics, — Vol. Ill, No. 4. 

. American Journal of Philology, — Vol. IT, No. 6. 

Batavia. Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor Nederlandseh- Indie, Vol. XL. 

— — . Tijdschrift voor Indische Taal-,Land-en Volkonkuiide, — Vol, 
XXVI, Nos. 2-6, Vol. XXVJJ[, No. 1. 

— . Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen,— 
Notuien, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 1-4, 1880; Vol. XIX, Nos. 1-2, 1881. 

. * . Verhandelingen, — Vol. XLI, No. 2. 

Berlin. K. preussi.sche Akademie der Wissenschaften, — Monatsbericht, 
March, April and May 1881. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — Vol. X, Pts. 123-125, August-October 
1881. 

— — . Bombay Branch, Koyal Asiatic Society, — Journal, Jbl. XV, 
No. 89, 1881, and Index to Vol. XIV, l^j7S-80. ^ 

Bordeaux, Societe de Geographie Commerciale, — Bulletin, Nos. 14-20. 

Budapest. Eoyal Hungarian Academy, — Evkdnyvei, Vol. XVI, No. 6. 

. — — . Ertesitoje Nos. 7-8, 1879 ; and Nos. 1-8, 1881. 

. . Ertekezesek,— Vol. VIII, Nos. 6-10, 1879 ; Vol. IX, 

Nos. 1-2, 1880. 

. . Edgi Magyar Koltok Tara, — Vols. II and HI, 1880-81. 

— - — . — . Literarische Berichte aus Ungarn, — Vol. IV, 1-4, 
1880. 

. Ungarische Eevue, Parts 1-4, 1881. 

. . Nyelvtudoinanyi Kdzlemdnyek, — Vol. XV, Part 8 j 

Vol. XVI, Part 1. 

, ■■. Almanach, 1881. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Memoirs, Vol. XVIll, Part 8. 

— • Memoirs, Pal®ontologia Indica, — Series II, XI and 

XII, Vol. Ill, conclusion of Pt. 2 ; Series XIII, Vol. I, Part 8. 

— — . Original Meteorological Observations, — July-October 1881. 

Cherbourg. Societd Nationale des Sciences Naturelles et Mathdmatiques,— - 
M^moires, Vol. XXII. 
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Dublki. Bojal Irish Academy, — Proceedings (Polite Literature and A nti- 
quines), Vol. II, Ser. II, No. 2, December 1880 : and (Science), Vol. Ill, 
Ser. II, ^os. 6 and 6, December 1880 and April 1881. 

■ ■ . Transactions (Polite Literature and Antiquities), 

* Vol. XXVII, June 1881: and (Science), Vol. XXVIII, Parts 1-4 • 
December 1880, February and March 1881. 

Geneva. Museo Civico di Storia Naturali, — Annali, Vol. XVII. 

Leipzig. Deutsche niorgenlandische Gesellschaft, — Abhandlungen fiir die 
Kunde dcs Morgenlandes, Vol. VII, No. 4. 

Lisbon. Sociedade de Qeogr.npbia, — ^Boletim, Second Series, No. 5. 
Liverpool. Literary and Philosophicaf Sociejiy of Liverpool, — Proceedings, 
Vols. XXXIIl and XXXIV. 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 480-493. 

■ The Atheiiamm, — Nos. 2803-2816. 

— — . Geological Society, — Quarterly Jburnal, Vol. XXXVIII, Parts 
2-3, 

. Institution of Civil Engineers, — Minutes of Proceedings, Vols. 

LXIV and LXV. 

Charter, By-Laws and Regulations, and List of Mem- 


bers, August 1st 1881. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers, — Proceedings, No. 2, April 


1881. 


214. 


Nature,— Vol, XXIV, Nos. 606, 611-617 and 619-624. 

Royal Society,— Prcfceedings, Vol. XXXII, Nos, 212, 213, and 


No. 212. Terrier^ Lavid^ and Yeo, G. F. — The fnnetional relations of tho Motor 
Itoots of the Brachial and Lumbo-8acral riexuscs. 

— — . Philosophical Transactions, — Vol. CLXXI, Parts 2-3 ; Vol. 
CLXXII, Part 1. 

— - ■ ' . — . List of Members, — 30th Nov. 1881. 

. Royal Astronomical Society, — Monthly Notices, Vol. XLI, Nos. 

7-8, May and June 1881. 

Royal Asiatic Society, — Journal, Vol XIII, Part 3. 

Royal Geographical Society, — Proceedings, Vol. Ill, Nos. 7-8, 
July and August, 1881. 

— — . Royal Microscopical Society, — njlournal, Vol. I (New Series), 
* Parts 3-4. 

— — . Statistical Society, — Journal, Vol. XLIV, Part 2, June 1881. 

— — . Society of Telegraph Engineers, — Journal, Vol. X, No. 37. 

— ■■■■ ■, Zoological Society, — Transactions, Vol. XI, Part 5. 

■ I. ■■■, - Proceedings, — Paints 1-2, 1881. 

Lyon. Soci4t6 d* Agriculture, —Annales, Vol. II, 1879. 

— — . Soci^W ^e G4ographie, — Bulletin, VoL IV, No. 21, 1881. 
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aud Science for 1880. / 

Naturalistes, — Bulletin, Nos. 8-4, 1880. 


Madras. Journal of Literature aud Science : 

Mqscow. Societe Imperiale des Naturalistes,- 
Mozambique. Sociedade de Geographia, — Boletim, Nos. 1<^, June to 
September, 1881. ^ 

* Munich, liepertorium fiir Experimental-Physik, — Vol. XVII, Nos. 8-10. 
New Haven. American Oriental Society, — Journal, VoL XII. 

. , Proceedings, — May 1881, 

Paris. Societe Zoologique de France, — Bulletin, Parts 1-2, January to 
April, 1881, 

— . Societe d’Anthropologie,— Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part 1, January to 
February, 1881. , ^ 

Prague. Astronomiscbe magUetiscbe und meteorologische Beobachtungen, 
1880. 


Rome. Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italian!, — Memorie, Vol. X, Nos. 5-8, 
May to August, 1881. * 

Boorkee. Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, — Vol. X, Nos. 41 
and 41^. 

San Francisco. California Academy of Sciences, — Proceedings for June, 
1881. 


Shanghai. Nortb-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, — Journal, 
No. 15, 1880. 

Stockholm, Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademiens, — Handlingar, Vol. 
XIV, Pt. 2, 1876 ; Vol. XV, 1877 ; Vol. XVI, 1878 ; Vol. XVll, 1879. 

, . Meteorologiska laktta^elser, — Vol. Ill, 1875 ; Vol. 

IV, 1876 ; Vol. V, 1877. 

Stuttgart. Verein fiir vaterliindiscbe Naturkunde, — Jabreshefte, 1881. 
Turin. Reale Accademia delle Scienze, — Memorie, Vols, XXXIl and 
XXXIII. 


: . Atti,— Vol. XV, Nos. 1-8 ; Vol. XVI, No. 6. 

— — . Osservatorio della Regia University, — Bollettino, 1879, 

Vienna. K. k. zoologisch-botaniscbe Gesellschaft, — Verbandlungen, Vol. 
XXX, 1880. 

Washington. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, — ^Vols. XVIII- 
XXI. 


— . Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, — Vol. XXIII. 
Yokohama. Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Natur-und Volkerkunde Ostasiena,^^ 
Mittheilungen, Heft XXIV, July 1881. 

— — . Asiatic Society of Japan, — Transactions, Vol. IX, Part 
Zagreb. Arkeologickoga Druztva, — Viestnik, Vol. Ill, No. 8, 1881. 
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^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS, 
presented hy the Authors, 

Godwin-AiTsten, Lt.-Col. H. H. On tbe Land shells pf the Island of 
• Socotra collected by Professor Bayley Balfour. 8vo. London, 188 L 
Pam. 

Man, E. H., and Temple, Lieut. R <3. Note on two Maps of the Anda- 
man Islands. 8vo. London, 1881. Pam. 

Mitba, I)e. Kajendbalala. Indo-Aryans : Contributions towards tbe 
Elucidation of tbeir Ancient and Mediaeval History. 2 Vols. 8vo. Cal- 
cutta, 1881. 

Thomas, Edwabd. Bilingual Coins* of Bukhara. 8vo., London, 1881, 
Pam. 


Miscellaneous j^RESENTATioNS, 

Eeport of the Rent Law Commission, Vols. I and II. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Report on the Legal Affairs of the Bengal Government for the year 1880- 
81. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881, 

Administration Report of the Meteorological Reporter to the Government 
of Bengal for tbe year 1880-81. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Ueport on the Police of the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
for the year 1880. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Report on the Law Revenue Administration of the Lower Provinces for 
the Official year 1880-81. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Report on Vaccination in the Province of Bengal for 1880-81. Fcp. Cal- 
cutta, 1881. 

Report on the Administration of the Salt Department for the year 1880- 
81. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Report on the Administration of the Registration Department in Bengal 
for the year 1880-81, Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Supplement to the Repoft on Charitable Dispensaries under the Govern- 
ment of Bengal for the year 1880. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, — Vol. XIV, No. 3, 1881. 

Bengal Government. 

Magnetical and Meteorological Observations made at the Government Ob- 
servatory, Bombay, 1871-78, 4to. Bombay, 1881. 

Bombay Government. 

Rieu, Charles. Catalogue of the Persian Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. Vols. I-II. 4to. London, 1879-81. 

Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum. Vol. VI. 8vo. London, 
1881. 
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Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum. Vol. V. 8vo. London, .^881. 

Illustrations of Typical Specimens of Lepidoptepa Heterocera in tlw col- 
lection of the British Museum. Part V. 4to. London, 1881. 

Beitish ItfTTSEra. 

Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner of the Central Provinces for ^ ' 
the year 18S0. Pep. Nagpur, 1881. 

Report on the Vaccine Operations in fhe Central Provinces for 1880-81. 
Pep. Nagpur, 1881. 

Report on the Administration of the Central Provinces for the year 1880- 
81. 8vo. Nagpur, 1881. 

Chief Commissionee, Cexteal Peovixces. 

Dantelssex, D. C., and Kouek, Johan. The Norwegian North Atlan- 
tic Expedition, 1870-78. Zoology: — Gephyroa. Ito. Christiana, 18SL 

The Editing Committee. 

Administration Report of the Government Central Museum for the year 
1880-81. Pep. Madras, ISSI. 

Government Central Museum, Madras. 

Notes on the Economic Products of the North-Western Provinces. Part V. 
4to. Allahabad, 1881. 

Government, N. W. P. 

Popular Guide to the Geological collections in the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta. No. 1 : — Tertiary Vertebrate Animals, by R. Lydekker. No. 

2 : — Minerals, by F. R. Mallet. No. 4 : — Palieoiitological Collections, 
by Dr. 0. Peistmaiitel. 8vo. Calcutta, 1870-81. Pam. 

Geological Survey of India. 

Review of tbe Forest Administration in the several Provinces under the 
Government of India, for the year 1S79-S0. Pep. Simla, 1881. 

Mueller, Max. Sacred Books of the East. Vols. X and XI. 8vo. Oxford, 
1881. 

The Indian Antiquary, — Vol. X, Parts 122-124, August to October, 1881. 

Records of the Geological Survey of India, — Vol. XlV, Part 3, 1881. 

Home Department. 

Kuun, Comes Ge'za. Codex Cumanicus Bibliothecas ad Templum divi 
Marci Venetiarum. Roy. 8vo. Buda-Pestini, 1880. 

Budenz, J., Szauvas, G., and Szilady, A. Nyelvemlektar. B6gi Mag- 
yar Codexek es Nyomtatvaiiyok. Vols. VII and VI II. 8vo. Buda Fest, 
1881. 

Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 

Indian Museum : Annual Report, List of Accessions, and selected Extracts 
of Minutes. April 1880 to March 1881, Vol. XII. Calcutta, 1881. 

^ Indian Museum. 
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Henbt a. On the Mechanical Equivalent of Heat, with eub- 
siduty researches on the variation of the mercurial from the air thermo- 
meter and on the variation of the specific heat of water, 8vo. Cam- 
bridge, 1880. 

• Johns Hopkins TJniveesitt. 

Dozy, R. The History of the Almohades by Abdo-*l-Wahid al-Marr6ko- 
shi. 2nd Edition. 8vo. Leyden, 1881, 

Mon. J. db Goeje. 

Report on Public Instruction in the Madras Presidency for the year 1879- 
80. 8vo. Madras, 1880. 

Madeab Goveenment. 

Return of Wrecks and Casualties in Indian 'Waters for the year 1880. 
Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Maeine Suevet Depabtment. 

Report on the Meteorology of India in 1879, 5th year. 4to. Calcutta, 
1881. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorological Department of the 
Government of India in 1880-81. 4to. Calcutta, 1881. 

Meteoe. Repoetbe to the Goyebnment op India. 

GnAFUE, Muhammad Abdul. A complete Dictionary of the Terms used 
by Criminal Tribes in the Panjab, together with a short History of each 
Tribe, and the names and places of residences of individual members. 
8vo. Lahore, 1879. 

Leitnee, De. G. W, Append^. A detailed Analysis of Abdul Gbafur’s 
Dictionary of the terms used by Criminal Tribes in the Paiijab. Pep. 
Lahore, 1880. 

— — . A sketch of the Changars and of their Dialect. Fcp. Lahore, 
1880. 

Punjab Goyeenment. 

Results of Observations, January- June 1881. 

St. Xayiee’s College Obseeyatoet. 

De la Nomenclature des Etres Organises. 8vo. Paris, 1881. 

Socie'te' Zoologtque de Feance. 

G. V. Juggarow’s Observatory, Daba Gardens, Vizagapatam. Results 
of Meteorological Observations, IbSO. Svo. Madras, 1881. 

The Obseeyatoet. 

JoLis, Auguste le. Catalogue de la Ribliotheque de la Socidt^ Nationale 
des Sciences Naturelles et Math^matiques de Cherbourg. Pt. 1. 8vo. 
Cherbourg, 1881. 

The Society. 

Eatalog der Bibliothek der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, II. 
8vo# Leipzig, 1881. ^ 

The Soqiety. 
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j^BRIODlCALS J^URCHASED. / 

Benrires. Fallon’s New English-Hindusfcani Dictionary, — Parts iv and 
V. 

Bombay. The Indian Antiquary, — ^Vol. X, Part 125, November 1881. ^ 

Boston. Society of Natural Histoiy, — Proceedings, Vols. X and XL 
Calcutta. Calcutta Keview, — VoL LXXIII, No. 146, October 1881. 
— . Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XVI, Nos. 8-10, August to 
October, 1881. 

Edinburgh. Edinburgh Review, — No. 315, July 1881. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturelles, — Vol. VI, Nos. 
7-9. 

Giessen. Jahresbericbt iiber die Fortschritte der Chemie, — Part 1, 1880. 
Gottingen. Gelehrte Anzeigen, — Nos. 29-40. 

. Naclirichten, — Nos. 11-13. 

Leipzig. Annalen der Physik und Chemie, — Vol. XIII, Nos. 3-4 ; Vol. XIV, 
No. 1. 

■■■ , Beibliitter, — Vol. V, Nos. G-9. 

■ Botaniscbes Centralblatt, — Vol. V, Nos. 1-13; Vol.* VI, Nos. 

1-13 ; Vol. VII, Nos. 1-7. 

, Literarisches Centralblatt, — Nos, 1-31?, January to August, 1881. 

London. Nineteenth Century, — Nos. 53-51, July and August, 1881. 

, Messenger of Mathematics, — Vol. XI, Nos. 1-3. 

. Journal of Botany, — Vol. X, Nos. 223-224, July and August, 

1881. . 

— — . Entomologist, — ^Vol, XIV, Nos, 218-219, July and August, 
1881. 

Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine, — ^Vol. XVIII, Nos. 206- 
207, July and August, 1881. 

— . Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. VIII, Nos, 
43-44, July and August, 1881. 

— . London, Edinburgh and Dublin Philosophical Magazine,— ‘Vol, 

XII, Nos. 72-73, July and August, 1881, 

— . Journal of Science, — Vol. Ill, Nos, 91-92, July and August, 1881« 

. Publishers’ Circular, — ^Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1052-1057. 

— . . Chemical News, — Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1129-1142. 

— . Society of Arts, — Journal, Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1495-1508. 

. The Ibis,— Vol. V, No. 19, July 1881. 

— . Journal of Ccnchology, — Vol, III, No. 6, April 1881. 

. Mind,— No. 23, July 1881. 

— . Numismatic Chronicle, — Vol. I, Part 1, 1881. 

— . Quailerly Journal of Microscopical Science,— Vol. XXI, No. 83, 
July 1881. 
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LonSpn. Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, — VoL 
XVni, No. 69, June 1881. 

. Quarterly Review, — No. 303, July 1881. 

New Haven! American Journal of Science, — Vol. XXI, Nos. 125*126, 
• May and June, 1881 ; Vol. XXII, Nos. 127-128, July and August, 1881. 
Paris. Annales de Chimie et de Physique, — Vol. XXIII, July and 
August, 1881 ; Vol. XXIV, September and October, 1881. 

— . Journal Asiatique, — Vol. XVII, No. 3, April to June 1881. 

— Comptes Eendus, — Vol. XGIII, Nos. 1-14. 

Revue Scientifique, — Vol. XXVIII, Noa. 3-16. 

- Revue Critique, — Vol. XI, No. 23, and Index ; Vol. XII, Nos. 

28-41. 

Revue des deux Mondes,— Vol. XLVI, Nos. 2-4; Vol. XL VI I, 

Nos. 1-2. 

. Revue do Linguistique, — ^Vol. XIV, No. 3. 

— . Journal des Savants, — July to August, 1881. 

Philadelphia. Try on’s Manual of Concliology, — Vol. Ill, Part 11. 


^OOKS I^URCHASED, 

A Dictionary of the Panjabi Language, prepared by a Committee of the 
Lodiana Mission. 4to. Lodiana, 1854. 

Balpotje, Fuancis M. A Treatise on Comparative Embryology. Vol. 
II. 8vo. London, 1881. 

Edwabds, H. Milne. Le^oifs sur la Physiologic et T Anatomic Compar^e 
de THomme et des Animaux. Vols. X-XIV. Svo. Paris, 1874-81. 
Edalji, ShIpubji. A Dictionary, Gujarati and English. Svo. Bombay, 
1808. 

Febgusson, James. Tree and Serpent Worship, or Illustrations of My- 
thology and Art in India in the First and Fourth Centuries after Christ. 
From the Sculptures of the Buddhist Topes at Sanchi and Amravati. 
Second Edition. 4to. London, 1873. ^ 

Houzeau, J. C., and Lancasteb, A. Bibliographie Gdn^rale de PAstro- 
nomie. Vol. II, Fasc. 3. Svo. Bruxelles, 1881. 

Huxlbt, Thomas H. A Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated Ani- 
mals. Svo. London, 1871. 

A Manual of the Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals. 12mo. 

London, 1877. 

Judd, John W. Volcanoes ; what they are and what they teach. 12mo. 
London, 1881. 

Mohl, Jules. Vingt-sopt ans d’Histoire des E'tudes Orientaux. Rap- 
ports faits & la Societc Asiatique de Paris de 1840 a 1867. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1879-80. 
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Senabt, E'. Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi. VoL I. 8vo. Paris, 18^. 

8HEBBII7GI', Bet. M. A. Hindu Tribes and Castes, as represented ini Be- 
nnres. Vol I. 4to. London, 1872. 

Sully, James. Illusions: a Psychological Study. 12mo. Loftdon, 1881. 

Thomson, Sib 0. Wttille. Eeport on the Scientific Results of the Yoj-o 
age of H. M S. “ Challenger*’ during the years 1873-76 ; under the 
Command of Captain George S. Nares, R. N., P. E S., and Captain 
Frank Turle Thomson, R. N. Zoology : Vols. I-IL 4to. London, 1880- 
81. 

Ton, Lt.*Col. James. Travels in Western India, embracing a visit to 
the Sacred Mounts of the Jains and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hin- 
du Faith between Kajputana and the Indus ; with an Account of the 
Ancient City of Nehrwalla. 4to. London, 1839. 

Watts, Henet. A Dictionary of Chemistry. Third Supplement, Part 
II. 8vo London, 1881. 

ZHiMEB, Heinrich. Altindisches Leben. Die Cultur der Vedischen Arier 
uach den Samhita dargestellt. 8vo. Berlin, 1879. 
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Tracing from Sun Negative taken at Bekra Observatory, Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India. 

Latitude 30'’-19'-29'N. Longitude 78’'5'-42 'E. Height above Sea 2232 feet, 
on July 2dt2i 1381, at 4b,-47in. F.3f., local apparent time. 

Spots visible in previous Negative taken on the same day at 3h.-58mo F.M., 
are shewn in Blade, 

And the new spots which appeared between 4 and 5 P.M., are shewn in Bed, 




PROCEEDINGS 


or THB 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


j^OR pECEMBER, l88l. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal w|,fl 
held on the 7th of December at 9 p. M. 

Tlie Hon’ble H. J. Reynolds, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Tlie minutes of the last Meeting wore read and confirmed. 

The following presentations were announced : — 

From the Home Department, — Oldenberg's Vinayapitakam, Vol. III. 

* 2 : Frpm the Home Department, Forest Branch, — (1) Report of a 
visit to the Torrent Regions of the Hautes and Basses Alpes, and also to 
Mount Faron, Toulon, by K. Me A. Moir, — (2) Suggestions regarding 
the management of the leased* Forests of Bussihir in the Sutlej Valley of 
the Panjab, by Dr, D. Brandis. 

3. ^From Raja Sourindro Mohun Tagore, — A set of his works in Eng- 
lish, Sanskrit, Bengali and Hindi. 

4. From the Authors, — (1) The adoption of a Prime Meridian to 
be common to all nations. The. establishment of Standard Meridians for 
the Regulation of Time, by Sandford Fleming, — (2) An Address to the 
Fifth International Oriental Congress, 1881, by Dr. Ram Das Sen, — (;j) 
Versuch einer Erklarung dor auf einer Gemme im Besitze des Gnifen 

S. Stroganov befindlichen Pehlewi-liischrift, by B. Dorn, — (4) The 
Epoch .of the Guptas, by Edward Thomas, — (5) On the Land-shells of 
the Island of Socotra collected by Prof, I. Bay ley Balfour, Pt. II, by 
Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen, — (0) Readings from the Arian Pali, 
by Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle. 

6. From tlie Superintendent, Marino Survey Department, — Chart of 
Curves of Equal Magnetic Variation in tlie Indian Ocean for 18S0. 

6. From the Surveyor General of India, — (1) A copy of the 5th 
Edition of the Map of Turkestan, and the countries between the British 
and Russian Dominions in Asia, — (2) Synopsis of the Results of the Opera- 
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tionfi of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, Vols. X, XI, Xlt, and 

JCIII. 

7. From the Government of Bengal, — Brief Summary of ,the Meteoro- 
logy of Bengal, 1880. ^ 

The following Gentlemen, duly proposed by tift Council at the last 
meeting, were ballotted for and elected Honorary Members of the Society ; 

1. Dr. William Wright. 

2. Dr. Rudolph v. Roth. 

3. Sir William Thomson. 

4. Prof. Hermann L. F. Helmholtz. 

The following Gentlemen, duly proposed and seconded at the last 
meeting, were ballotted for and elected Ordinary Members of the Society ; 

R. Logan, Esq. 

J. J. Monteath Esq., M. D. 

The following Gentleman is a candidate for ballot at the next meet- 
ing : 

Babu Girijabliushana Mukerji, M. A., proposed by Babu Protapa 
Chandra Ghosha, seconded by J. Wood- Mason, Esq. 

The Secbetaht reported that the following Gentlemen had intimated 
their desire to withdraw from the Society ; 

Major M. Protheroe. 

Herr W. Joest. 

Munshi Ganga Persbad. 

The following papers were read — 

1. A numerical Entimate of the Species of Animals ^ chiefly Land and 

Freshwater^ hitherto recorded from British India and its Dependent 

cies. — By William T. Blanfoed, F. R. S. 

(Abstract.) 

This paper is an attempt to obtain a rough estimate of the number of 
species belonging to the animal kingdom hitherto recorded in British India 
and its Dependencies. The marine fauna inhabiting the seas around India 
being very imperfectly known, Mr. Blanford has confined himself, in all 
the sub-kingdoms except the Vertebrata, to the land and freshwater fauna 
alone. Although the data obtained are very imperfect, Mr. Blanford pub- 
lishes them because they lead to some very curious results. The number 
of recorded species in each order of the various classes is given, together 
with the authorities from whom the data have been collected : and from 
this a final table giving the number of species in each class is compiled. 
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1881.] W. T. Blanford — Census of Indian Sjpeeies. 

On tiais Mr. Blanford remarks ; The figures given are, I'believe, a fair 
approximation to the truth, ^ and the result is one that I think should make 
Anglo*Indian naturalists endeavour to improve our knowledge of the 
fauna. It S scarcely creditable that, in a perfectly accessible country, 
^ith facilities for timvellj^ng and for living in different parts of the area 
unrivalled within the tropics, we should remain so ignorant of the zoology. 
It is ridiculous to suppose that the Indian Coleoptera are scarcely more 
numerous than the Lepidoptera^ that the Ilymenoptera (which very proba- 
bly rival, and may excel, each of the other orders) are only between and 
J as numerous, or that the Neuroptera^ of which, Mr. Me Lachlan tells me, 
about 1000 are known from Europe, are only represented by 350 species. 
As to the spiders, it is no exaggeration to s*ay that in most parts of India 
108 species (which is the total number hitherto described for the whole of 
India) might be collected in a few days’ search. It is to be hoped that 
the next 5 years will witness a very considerable increase in our knowledge 
of the fauna of India.” 

This paper will be printed in full in the Journal, Part II, No. 4, 
for 1881. 


2. Notes on on apparently undescrihed Varanus from Tenasserimy and on 
other lieptilia and Amphibia . — By W. T. Blanfoxii), P. R. S. 

^(Abstract.) 

This paper gives a detailed description of a Varanus found in Tenasse- 
rim in the neighbourhood of Tavoy, which Mr. Blanford cannot identify 
with any known species. It may be immediately distinguished from all 
other Indian forms by its peculiar nostril, situated in a single scale, by the 
larger scales on the upper part of the body, and especially by the scales of 
the nape being larger than those above the head, or those on the back. 
There is also a description of a cobra differing in colour and to some slight 
extent in structure from any Indian form known to Mr. Blanford, the 
colouration being remarkably similar to that in the Central Asiatic type 
described by Eichwald under the name of Tomyris oxiana. This snake was 
found in Gilgit where several birds and mammals belonging to Central 
Asiatic types occur. 

The paper also contains notes on specimens of Draco ianiopterus found 
near Tavoy in Tenasserim, and on a species of FseudophidiaUy IcthyopHis 
OlutinoBUS^ found near Dai’jeeliiig, being the first Fseudophidian recorded 
from the Himalayas. 

This paper will be published in full in the Journal, Ft. II, No. 4, for 
1881. 
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3. Dem'iption of a new Species of Rostellaria, from the Bay of 
Bengal — By Geopfret Neyill, C. M. Z. S. 

This paper contains a description of a highly interesting and very 
characteristic form, quite unlike any of the other seven known living species 
of the genus, which was dredged in deep water off Chednba, Arrakan Coast/' 
by Siirg(‘on .1. Armstrong, late Naturalist to the Indian Marine Survey. 

It will be published in full in the Journal, Pt. II, No. 4, for 1881. 

4. Description of a neic Species of the Lepidopterous genus Euripus 
from North Eastern India. — By J. Wood-Mason, Deputy Superintendenty 
Indian Museum^ Calcutta. 

This paper will be published in full in the Journal, Pt. II, No. 4. for 
1881, 


I^IBRART. 

The following additions have been made to the Library since the Meet- 
ing held in November lust. 


J'ransactions, J^roceedings and Journals, 

presented hy the respective Societies and Editors. 

Berlin. K. preuss. Akad der Wissenschaften, Monatsbericht, June 1881. 
Bombay. Royal Asiatic Society, — Journal; A^ol. X, No. 28, 1871-72. 
Bordeaux. Societe de Geographic Commerciale, Bulletin, No. 21, 7th 
November 1881. 

Calcutta. Geological Survey of India, — Memoirs, Vol. XVIII, Part 2. 
Dresden. Kais. Leopoldinisch — Carolinische Deutsche Akademie der 
Naturforscher, — Nova Acta, Vol. XLl, Parts 1-2. 

Leipzig. Deutsche morgenlaiidiscbe Gesellschaft, — Zeitschrift, Vol. 

XXXV, Parts 2 and 3. 

Lisbon. Sociedade de Geographia, — Boletim, Second Series, No. 6. 

Golonius portuguczas cm paiz Estrangeiro. VIII. £m Manocos, pelo consul 
geral c cncarregado de negocios Jose Daniel Cola 90 . 

London. The Academy, — Nos. 494-497, 

— — , The Atbenseum, — Nos. 2817 -2820, 

. Linnean Society, — Journal, Botany, Vol, XVIII, Nos. 108-113. 
No. 108. Murray, Geo. — On the application of the Besults of Fringshoim’s 
recent Hesearches on Chlorophyll to the Life of the Lichen. 

No. 109. Brown, N. E . — On some new Aroidea ; with Observations on other 
known forms : — Part I, 

No. 110. Bmtham, Geo. — Notes on Orchidees. 

No. Ill, Watt, Notes on the Vegetation, &g., of Chumba Stato and 
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British Lahoul ; with Descriptions of new species. Darwin^ The 

Theory of the Growth of Cuttings ; illustrated by observations on the Bramble, 
Rubu9 frutieosus. 

No. 118, Daricin^ Francis, — On the power possessed by Leaves of placing 
themselves at Right Anglos to the direction of Incident Light. 

William. — Remarks on the Indian Coffpo-Leaf disease. CooTte^ M, C. — The 
Coilco Disease in South America. OlurJce^ C, B, — On Right-hand and Left-hand 
Contortion. 

No. 113. Mast^s^ Maxwell T , — On the Conifers of Japan. Clarice^ C, B. 
—On Arnebia and Mnerotomia, 

London. Linnean Society. — Journal, Zoology, Vol. XV, Nos. 84-85. 

No. 84. Carpenter, F Ilerhert. — On the Genus Solanoerinus, Goldfuss, and 
its Relations to recent Comatuhe. Watson^ Bev. Robert Rooy.— MoUusca of 
H. M. S. ‘ Challenger’ Expedition. — Part VI. Tim itdUda, 

No. 86. Macdonald, John Denis. — On the Classification of Gasteropoda. 
Part II. Watson, Rev, Robert Boog. — Mollusca of II. Iil. S. ‘ Challenger* Ex- 
pedition. — Part VII. 

— — . . Transactions, — Zoology, Vol. II, Part 2. 

Colling wood, Cuthbert. — On some new species of Niulibranchiate Mollusca 
from tlio Eastern Seas. Bnbboek, Sir John, — On the Anatomy of Ants. 
Jtladdon, Alfred C.— On the Extinct Lund Tortoises of Mauritius and Ro- 
driguez. 

— . - — — . List of the Linnean Society, January, 1881, 

. Nature,-- Vol. XXIV, Nos. 625-026 ; Vol. XXV, Nos. 627-628. 

— . Iloyal Geographical Society, — IVoceedings, — Vol. Ill, No. 9, 
September, 1881. ^ 

Stewart, Lt,^Col, C, E. — The Country of the Tekke Turkomans, and the 
Tcjend and Murghab Rivers. 

Mozambique. Sociedade de Geographia, — Boletim, No, 5, October, 1881. 
Munich. Kepertorium fur Experimental- Physik, Vol. XVII, Nos. 11 
and 12. 

Weber, W, and Zollner, F. — Elektrodj-namiscbo Widerstandsmessiuigen nach 
absolutem Maasse. Fuluj, Dr. J. — Strablondo Elcktrodcumaterie. — Neue 
Methode zur Bostimmung dcr magnetischeu Decimation auf Reisen nach Dom. 
Ragona. 

Eoma. Societd degli Spettroscopisti Italiani,— Memorie, Vol. X, No. 9, 
September 1881. 

Fievez, CA.— Rechorchos sur I’clargissement des raies spectralos de Phydro- 
g5ne. Fievez, Ch, — Note sur Taualyso dc la lumiorc do la com6to de (6) 
1881. Groneman, R, I, R, — Kechcrches sur la nature de la lumi6re zodia- 
c&Io. 

SohaSliausen. La Soci^te Entomologique Suisse,— Bulletin, Vol. VI, 
No. 4. 

Simla. ^United Service Institution of India, — Journal, Vol. X, No. 48. 
Stockholm. Kongliga Svenska Vetenskaps-Akademieus Forhaudlingar,— 
Ofversigt, VolB. XXXIV-XXXVII, 1877-80. 
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Stockholm. Kongliga Svenska Tetenskaps-Akademiens, — Bihang, VoL lY, 
Pts. 1 and 2 ; Yol. Y, Parts 1 and 2* 

4—. — — . Beskyddare Hans Maj. T. Konungon, May 1878 to 
May 1881. 

- -a—. Lefnadsteckningar, Yol. II, Part 1. ’ 

Zagreb. Arkeologickoga Druztva, — Yiestnik, Yol. Ill, No. 4, 

^OOKS AND j^AMPHLETS, 
presented hy the Authors. 

Doen, B. Yersueh einer Eikliirung der auf einer GemmeJm Besitze 
des Grafen S. Stroganov befiiidlichen Pelilewi-Insohrift. 4to. St. Peters'* 
burgh, 1881. 

Fxeming, Sandeoed. The adoption of a Prime Meridian to be common 
to all nations. The establishment of Standard Meridians for the regu- 
lation of time. Head before the International Geographical Congress at 
Venice, Sej^tember 1881. 8vo. London, 1881. P.im. 

Godwin-Austen, Lt.-Col. H. H. On the Land-shells of the Island of 

, Socotra collected by Prof. I. Bayley Balfour. Part II. 8vo. London, 
1881. Pam. 

Hoebnle, Be. A. P. 11. Headings from the Arian Pdli. 16mo. Bom- 
bay, 1881. Pam. 

Sen, De, Ham Das. An Address to the Fifth International Oriental 
Congress, 1881. 8vo. Calcutta, 1881. Pam. 

Tagoeb, Soueindeo Mohun. A Brief Account of the Tagore Family. 
8vo. Calcutta, 1808. 

. Short Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments. 32mo. Calcutta, 

1877. 

^ A few Lyrics of Owen Meredith set to Hindu Music. 8vo. Cal- 

cutta, 1877. 

— — . Six Principal Hagas, with a Brief View of Hindu Music. 4to. 
Calcutta, 1877. 

Fifty Tunes composed and set to music. 8vo. Calcutta, 1878. 

— — . A Yedic Hymn. Fcp. Calcutta, 1878. 

■ A few specimens of Indian Songs. 8vo, Calcutta, 1879. ' 

— — . Mani-M&Ia, or a Treatise on Gems, Parts I and II. Sro. Cal- 
cutta, 1879-81. 

— . Yeni-Sanh4ra Nataka, or the Binding of the Braid, a Sanskrit 
Drama by Bbatta-Narayana, done into English. 8vo. Calcutta, 1880. 

— — . Homa-Eavya, or a short sketch of Homan History, from the 
Earliest Days of Antiquity to the present time, in Sanskrit versb. 8vo. 
Calcutta, 1880. 

■■ ■ " ■ . Eight Tunes, composed by. 8vo. Calcutta, 1880, 
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Taoobe, Soubindbo Mohun. The Eight Principal Bams of the Hindus, 
with Murtti and Yrindaka, or Tableaux and Dramatic Pieces illustrating 
their character. 4to. Calcutta, 1880. 

— . The Ten Principal Avatars of the Hindus, With a s^ort history 

of each incarnation and directions for the representation of the Mdrttis 
as Tableaux Vivants. 4to. Calcutta, 1880. 

— — . The Dramatic Sentiments of the Aryas. 8vo. Calcutta, 1881." • 

— — , The Five Prineijial Musicians of the Hindus, or a brief exposh 
tion of the Essential Elements of Hindu Music, as set forth by the five 
Celestial Musicians of India, an offering to the Fifth International Con* 
gross of Orientalists, to be held at Berlin in September 1881. 4to. Cal* 
cutta, 1881. 

Thomas, Enw. The Epoch of the Guptas. Pamphlet, 8vo. London, 1881. 

Miscellaneous j^RESENTATioNS. 

The Indian Forester, Vol. VII, No. 2, October iSbl. 8vo. Calcutta, 1881. 

Report on the External Trade of Bengal with Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan, 
for the year l8S0-bl. Fop. Calcutta, 1881. 

Report on the Administration of the Customs Department in the Bengal 
Presidency for the otficial year 1880-81. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Animal Report on Emigration from the Port of Calcutta to British and 
Foreign Colonies for 1880-81. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

Bi'ief Summary of the Meteorology of Bengal, 1880. Fcp. Calcutta, 1881. 

’ Bengal Govebnment. 

Tlie Indian Antiquary, Vol. X, Part 125, November 1881. 4to. Bombay, 
1881. 

Fallon’s New English-Hindustani Dictionary, Part V, September 1881. 
8vo. Benares, 1881. 

Moib, E. McA. Kc])ort of a visit to the Torrent Regions of the Ilautes 
and Basses Alpes, and also to Mount Faron, Toulon. Fcp. Calcutta, 
1881. 

Oldenbebg, Db. H. Tho Vinayapitakam, Vol. III. 8vo. London, 1881. 

Bbanpis, De. D Suggestions regarding tlie management of the leased 
forests of Busahir in the Sutlej valley of the Punjab. Fcp. Simla, 
1881. 

Home Devabtment. 

Annual Report on the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries in the Madras Presi- 
dency for the year 1880. Fcp. Madras, 188L 

Annual Medical Report of the Madras Government Lying-in Hospital for 
the year 1880. Fcp. Madras, 1881. 


Madbab Oovebnmbnt. 
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Synopsis of tlie Results of the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey of India, Vols. X, XI, XII and XIII. 4to. Dehra Dun, 1880. 

SuKVET pF India. 

j^ERIODICALS j^URCHASED. ' 

Calcutta. Indian Medical Gazette, — Vol. XVI, No. 11, November 1881. 
— , Stray Feathers, — Vol. IX, Nos. 5 and 6, 1880. 

Geneva. Archives des Sciences Physiques et Naturolles, — Vol. VI, No. 10. 

I*ri 7 igshem . — Rcchcrches sur Ic role de la chlorophylle dons les vegetaux. 
Gottingen. Gelehrte Anzoigen, — Nos. 41-14. 

.Leipzig. Annalen dor Physik und Chemic, — Vol. XIV, No. 10. 

— — . ■■ ■ - ■ . Beiblattcr, — Vol.'V, No. 10. 

— . Botauisches Cenlralblatt, — Vol. VII, Nos. 8-10. 

— — . Literarisches Centralblatt, — Nos. 35-38. 

London. Annals and Magazine of Natural History, — Vol. VIII, No. 46, 
September 1881. 

Bate, G. Spence . — On tho Bamidea. Miers, Edward /, — On a coiloction of 
Crustacea made by Baron Heniiann-ltaltzam at Goroo Island, Senrgambia. 
Smith, Edgar A . — Remarks upon Mr. Wood-Mason’s l*aper “ On tho Dis- 
crimination of tho Sexes in tho Genus raludinaB Carter, H, J. — On Spon- 
giophaga in Spougilla. Scully, J, — On some Mammals from Kandahar. 

■ . Chemical News, — Vol. XLIV, Nos. 1143-1140. 

No. 1 144. On Crystals produced by the Action of Metals 

sealed up in Carbon Disulphide. * 

— — . Entomologist, — Vol. XIV, No 220, September 1881. 

— , Entomologist's Monthly Magazine, — Vol. XVIII, No. 208, Sep- 
tember 1881. 

SelUns, Jtev, /. — On the variable number of moults in larvse from tho samo 
batch of eggs. 

■ Journal of Botany, — ^Vol. X, No. 225, September 1881. 

— . Journal of Science, — Vol. Ill, No. 93, September 1881. 

Slater, J» — On Diptera as Spreaders of Disease. 
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Oonb'ihitions to the History of Bimdelkh and . — By VincEiVT A. SAriTiT, 

13. A., B. C. S. 

Pakt I. 

The Pjiae-Cjiandbl Perioi). (To 830 A. D.) 

The^ Qaharwdrs. 

The traditions current in Mahoba and tlie villages in the neighbour- 
hood unanimously declare that a Gal arw,lr llaj preceded at some undoGned 
date the rule o£ ilie famous Chandel dynasty. I have carefully noted all 
traditions of this kind that I heard, but have not succeeded in learning 
much about the old Gaharwar cliiefs One fact we know for certain that 
they were great tank builders, and in the country round Mahoba their tanks 
are nearly as numerous as those ascribed to the Chandels, from which they 
may generally, if not always, be distinguished by the circumstance that in 
the Galiarwar embankments no cut stone is employed, whereas part of the 
Chandel embankments is generally formed of dressed granite blocks. The 
antiquity of the Gaharwar works is attested, not only by the rudeness of 
their construction, but also by the fact that in several cases the embank- 
ments ai’e broken and the beds of the lakes or tanks dry. 

The greatest of the Gaharwar works is the massive embankment of the 
Bijanagar lake, a beautiful sheet of water about four miles in circumfer- 
ence, situated about three miles east of Mahoba. 

General Cunningham (Areh. Rep. II, 439) asserts that this lake was 
the work of Vijaya Pdla Chandel in the eleventh century, but, although it 
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is by some attributed to Bij Brihm Chandel, the general belief is that it 
was constructed by the Gaharwars, and, judging from the style of the 
nasonry, I have no doubt that the latter opinion is correct. ^ 

The embankment was repaired by Diwan Mohan Singh, an illegitimate 
son of llaja Chhatarsal, about the middle of the last century, and has since 
been further strengthened by the English authorities. The ruins of Mohan 
Singh^s castle still form a conspicuous object in the view from the embank- 
ment. 

The Kandaura Tal, situated in the townships of Thana and Paswdra, 
and separated by a narrow strip of land from the Bijanagar lake, is one of 
the prettiest of the Bundolkhand lakes. It was constructed, it is said by 
Kandaur Singh, an officer of the Gaharwar llajd. 

The following list comprises all the Gaharwar embankments, so far as 
I have noted them, but it is certainly very incomplete. 

Pargana MaJioha. 

N'^me of milage, 

1. Baraipura. A small broken tank. The old hliera or mound here is 

named Mahilpur, and is said to have belonged to Mahil Parihar, 
the counsellor of Raja Parmal. 

2. Bhandra. A largo tank, containing water. . 

3. Bliatewar. A considerable dry tank. The village is said to have be- 

longed to Jagnaik Bhat, a servant of Raja Parmal, and a promi-’^ 
* nent personage in the Chand Raesa. 

4. Bijanagar. An extensive and deep lake, which never dries up. 

5. Bilkhi. A considerable lake, which never dries up. 

6. Karipahari. A small dry tank. 

7. Paswara. A beautiful lake, belonging partly to Paswara and partly to 

Thana. It is named the Kandaura Tal, and is said to have been 
constructed by Kandaur Singh, an officer of the Gaharwar Raja. 

8. Pawa. A considerable but shallow lake, much silted up ; it is named 

Bapura. 


Pargana Panicdri-Jaitpur, 

1. Nareri. A tank, which dries up in the hot weather. It is said to be 

the work of Narhar Gaharwar. 

2. Nunaura or Nunyaura. A large tank. 

3. Sela Muaf. A tank named Kantala. 

The fact that not* one of the tanks above enumerated is situated more 
than about 15 miles from Mahoba indicates that the Gaharwar prineipality 
was restricted to the immediate neighbourhood of that town. 
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Many of the Chandel tanks and lakes are associatied with temples, but, 
so far as I remember, the Gaharwar tanks never are. 

All legend connects the Gaharwar clan with Kasi (Benares), but how 
or when the €^aharwar3 obtained possession of Mahoba wo know not. 

0 Possibly their movement may have beep connected with the commo- 
tions which ensued on the death of Harsha Varddhana, the great king of 
Kanauj, in the middle of the seventh century. 

A Gorakhpur tradition alfirma that the Gaharwars are descended 
from the famous llaja Nala and came to Kasi from Narwar near Gwaliar;* 
and, if there be any truth in this story, the Gaharwars may have taken 
Mahoba on their way from Narwar to Benares. 

There seems to bo some reason to believe tliat the Gaharwar rulers of 
Bundelkhand were connected with the Gaharwar dynasty of Kanauj, but 

1 am not at present in a position to discuss the point. 

The Tarihdrs, 

Tlic traditions preserved b}^ the Kanungo’s family of Mahoba declare 
that the Gaharwar dynast^'^ was succeeded by the rule of Pariliars, who were 
overthrown in 677 Sam vat by Chandra Varinina the first of the Chandel 
chiefs. 

The fact that Mahoba and a large part of Bundelkhand was once sub- 
ject to Parihar rulers does not rest on the authority of Mahoba traditions 
alone. I shall now state all the evidence on the point which appears to be 
at present accessible. • 

The little principality of Nagod or Uchabara, situated on the high 
road between Allahabad and Jabalpur about 100 miles from Mahoba in a 
Boutli-easterly direction, is still governed by a Parihar chief. General 
Cunningham in his last volume gives the following account of the tradi- 
tions of tills family : 

“ The original name of the district is said to have been Barm^, and tlio 
Barme Nadi is noted as being the present boundary between the Mabiyar 
and Uchabara cbiefsbips. But this stream was at first only the boundary 
line which divided the two districts of north and south Barme. At Kari 
Talai, which once formed part of Mahiyar, I found an inscription with the 
name of Uchabara. The old name of Barmo is widely known ; but few 
people seemed to know anything about the extent of the country. From 
the late minister of the Uchabara state, 1 learned tliat the Parihar chief- 
ship was older than that of the Chandels of Mahoba, as well as that of the 
Baghels of Rewa. According to his belief, it formerly included Mahoba 
and all the country to the north as far as the Ghats and Bilhari on the 
south, and extended to Mau Mahewa on the west, and on the east comprised 
* Martin’s Eastern India, II, 458 quoted in Boames’ Elliot, I, 121 note. 
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most of the country now held by the B&ghels. I do not suppose that the 
Ba^hels would admit this eastern extension ; but it seems to receive some 
support from the position assigned by Ptolemy to the Poriidri, who are 
very ])robably the same people as the Parihars. The great lake at Billiari, 
called Lakshman Sagar, is said Jio have been made by Lakshrnan Sen Parit 
bar ; and tlie great fort of Singorgarh, still further to the south, contains 
a pillar bearing the name of a Pariliar Raja. The family has no ancient 
records, and vaguely claims to have come from Abd-Sikhar in the west 
(Mount Abu) more than tliirty generations ago. 

“ In Uchahara itself there is no ancient building now standing; but 
there are numerous fragments of architecture and sculpture which probably 
date as high as 700 or 800 A. D. This is perhaps the earliest date that 
can be assigned to the Parihars in Uchahara, as everybody affirms that they 
were preceded by a Teliya Raj, or dynasty of Telis, who resided at Kho, 
over the whole of the country called Barme.*’* 

This Uchahara tradition is, it will be observed, quite in agreement 
with the Mahoha tradition, so far as the latter goes. 

The town of Panwari, situated a few miles from the Dasan River, 
and about 27 miles W. N. W. of Mahoba, is supposed to liave been founded 
by Raja Paiid, a Parihar Thakur in 9G0 Samvat = 903 A. D. A fort 
called Pandi used to exist near where the bazar now stands. The Panvvarf 
people also affirm that the Parihar rule preceded the Chandel, and that the 
Parihar dominions extended from the Jarnna to the Narbada. This tradi- 
tion is supported by the fact that the old name of Panwari was Parharpur.f 

Part of the town of Miihoba is still remembered as the Parihars* quar- 
ter, but Thakurs of any clan do not, with one or two exceptions, now reside 
in Mahoba, which is believed to have become an unlucky place for both 
Thakurs and Lodlus since the overthrow of the Chandels. 

The earliest inhabitants of *Ari in Jaitpur are said to have been Pari- 
hars, who constructed a small tank called Nadiya, which has an appearance 
of great antiquity. 

An early Parihar occupation is also mentioned in the traditions of a 
few other villages. 

The Mahoba Kdnungos name 677 Samvat as the date of the substitu- 
tion of the Chandel Chandra Vartnma for the Parihar ruler. Of course it 
is now well known that the real founder of the Chandel dynasty was not 
Chandra Varmma but Nanika. The date, however, can hardly be quite 
imaginary. General Cunningham and Col. Ellis were on different occasions 

* Arch. Hepoit, IX, pp. 5 ant 6. At p. 36, General Cunningham distinguishes 
Lnkshman Sen from Lakshman Singh, and says that the latter was the builder of the 
Bilahri tank. • 

t Bfames’ Elliot, II. 97.. 
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given the following dates for the accession of the Chandels to power — 
204i, 226, 661, and 682. As it is well established that the Chandel dynas- 
ty attained power in or about 800 A. D. (probably a little later, say in 830 
A. D.), it is clear that these dates do not refer to the Vikrama Sam vat.* 
general Cunningham proposes, and I tliink rightly, to refer the spialler 
numbers, i, e., the dates 204 and 225 to the era of Sri Harsha of Kanauj, 
which began in 607 A. D., and thus to make them equivalent to 810 and 
831 A. D. respectively', a conclusion which is in complete accordance with 
the Chandel inscriptions. 

But, wlien he attempts to interpret the dates 661 and 682 by referring 
them to the Sjika era, thus making tliem equivalent to A. D. 739 and 760 
respectively, he is not St) happy, for those dates arc mucli too early. 

It is curious that the diiference between 204 and 225, the extreme 
dates of one set, and 661 and 682, the extreme dates of the other set, is 
the same, viz.^ 21 years. 

This circumstance may bo accidental, but perhaps it may not be too 
fanciful to conjecture that the traditions have preserved in two forms the 
dates of two events which were scimrated by an interval of 2 L years, but 
have confounded the events. 

Jt is hard to determine the era to which the higher numbers, if they 
arc not purely imaginary, should be referred. 

The recently discovered Kiilachuri era of the kingdom of Chedi,t 
which kingdom at one time included Mahoba, naturally occurs to the mind, 
but that era would give A. D. 010, 926, and 931 respectively as the equi- 
valents of 661, 677 and 682 ; and the first and last of the dates so obtained 
arc exactly a century later than the dates resulting from the application of 
the Sri Harsha era to the other set of traditional dates. 

Still, in spite of this difficulty, I am dis])osed to believe that the Chedi 
era supplies the right key, and I conjecture that there is a mistake of a 
century in the tradition, and that the larger numbers should be read as 
661, 577 and 582. 

Such an interpretation of a tradition may appear to the reader unrea- 
sonably fanciful, but I justtfy it by showing that similar mistakes do occur 
in traditions. I have heard the date of the capture of Mahoba by Raja 
Prithiraj stated as S. 1140, the correct date being S. 1240, or moro accu- 
rately S. 1239 ; and my notes give the traditional date for the foundation 
of Murhari near Jaitpur as “ S. 641 or S. 741.” 

"What is probably an instance of a similar error will be noticed in the 
discussion on the reign of Madana Yarmma '‘Chandel in the second part of 
this essay. 

• The known Chandel inscriptions aro all beyond doubt dated in the Yikrama 
'Bam vat. 

t See Arch. Bep. IX. Ill and 112. 
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I conclude therefore that the date A. D. 831, which best accords with 
the evidence of the inscriptions, is the correct date for the overthrow of 
the Parihar chief of Mahoba by N^nika Chandcl. 

* Perhaps some important stage in the contest between th6 rival chief- 
tains marked the year 810, twenty-one years before the final victory. % 

The existence to this day of the little Parihdr State of TJchahara 
shows that the Chandel success involved no extermination of the vanquish- 
ed. The TJchahara chief probably throughout retained his local jurisdic- 
tion, in subordination at one time to the Chandels, and at another to the 
Haihayas or Kulachuris of Chedi, just as he now retains it in subordina- 
tion to the British Crown. 

In the same way we need find no difficulty in bflieving that Panwdri 
was occupied by a Parihar Kaja in 903 A. D., in which year the Eaja of 
Mahoba was one of the early Chandels, most probably Kahila Varmma. 

The Lakshman Sagar at Bilahii midway between Jabalpur and Ucha- 
hara is attributed to Lakshman Singh (? Sen) Parihar, who is said to have 
reigned 900 years ago. If this be true, he was probably a vassal of the 
king of Chedi, for Bilahri does not appear to have been generally within 
the limits of the Chandel dominions, although, as will bo shown, it was 
probably held by Madana Varmma in A. D. 1164. 

I therefore accept the tradibion as probably true which affirms that the 
Parihdr kingdom extended over most of Bundelkhand, and I believe that 
its extent was larger about 800 A. D. than at any other time. The Chan- 
dels, in or about 831 A. D., ousted the Pirihdrs from the government of 
Mahoba and also probably from that of Kdlinjar and Khajurdho, the Pari- 
hars retaining their grasp on TJchahara and the surrounding country. 

I was informed by the Bundela zemindars of Kheoraha-Jeoraha in 
Pargana Mahoba that the capital of the Parihdr kingdom was Mau-Sahan- 
ia between Nayagaon (Nowgong) and Chhatarpur. 

According to the local tradition,* Mauza Murhdri, close to Jaitpur, 
was founded in 1137 Sam vat = 1080 A. D. by Rdjd Udaikaran Parihdr, 
who is said to have belonged to the same clan as Mahil, the adviser of 
lidjd Parmdl Chandel. The tradition adds, fhat this Bdjd was defeated 
in battle by the king of Dehli. The remains of his fort are still to be seen- 
Whether he was connected or not with the old Parihdr dynasty I cannot 
say. 

The Parihdrs, who, at later dates, entered Bundelkhand, seem to have 
had no connection with the early rulers of the country, but their traditions 
are perhaps worth noting. 

The Parihdrs, who settled in 25 villages along the Dasdn river, 

* That is to say, as I hoard it myself. The other traditional dates 641 anj 741 
given above were obtained by a native agent. 
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arrived in the year 1303 Samvat = 1246 A. D. from Gwaliar. There can 
be little doubt that this migration was consequent on the capture of Gwa- 
liar and the destruction of the Parihar Eaj there by Altamish (lltitmish) 
in 1232 A.D. 

The Parihars of the Dasan assert that Eaja Earn the leader of the 
immigrants in 1246 A. D. founded seven forts at the following places : — 

(1) Eamgarh, in Pargana Eatli, among the ravines of the Dasan, 
now deserted ; (2) Panwari ; (3) Eath, on the site known as the Old Port, 
where the Tahsil now stands ; (4) Kalpi ; (5) Magraut in the N. W. 
corner of Pargana Eath ; (G) Chaudaut or Chanot, in Pargana Jalalpur, 
where the Eatli and Kalpi road crosses the 5^twa ; and (7) at Banda, the 
Old Fort. 

This tradition seems to confuse the memory of the Prae-Chandel king- 
dom of the Parihars with that of the movements of the Parihar clan result- 
ing from the Musalman successes. 

Mauza Baura near Jaitpur was occupied by Parihars from Sahirpur in 
1404 Samvat or 1347 A. D., which year fell in the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlak. 


Part II. 

The Ciiandel Period. 

881-1182 A. D. 

The general outline of the Cliaiidel genealogy and chronology was 
satisfactorily settled by General Cunningham in his Eeport for 1864-1865, 
but some details still admit of discussion, and later discoveries require the 
modification of some of the conclusions then arrived at by General Cunning- 
ham. 

In the following pages I shall endeavour to exhibit concisely all that 
is now known respecting the reign of each of the Chandel princes, and 
shall at the same time discuss the doubtful points in the chronology and 
genealogy of the dynasty, entering into a more complete collation of the 
published and translated inscriptions than has yet been attempted. 


(I.) NaniJea, {Prolahle date 831-850 A, B,) 

This prince is mentioned as the founder of the dynasty in the Icng Lalaji 
(or Yisvanath) and Chaturbhuj inscriptions of Dhanga at Ehajuraho, and 
in the imperfect Mahoba inscription dated S. 1240.’'^ 

* Free., A. S. B., for 1879, page 143. 
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We know nothing of the events of his reign, hut it may be assumed 
that he was the leader who wrested Mahoba from the Parihars. 

(II.) Vdhpati, (Probable date 850-870,) 

Mentioned only in the Lalaji and Chaturbhuj inscriptions. 

Nothing positive is known of his reign, but it should be noted that Bhoja 
king of Kanauj held the fort of Chanderi in 862 A. D.,’* and that that 
position was consequently not in possession of Vakpati. 

(III.) Vijaya. (Probable date 870-890.) 

Mentioned only in the §ame inscriptions as Vakpati, and nothing 
definite is known about him ; he is called a “ great conqueror” in the Lalaji 
inscription. 


(IV.) Bdhila, (Probable date 890-910.) 

Rahila, like Vijaya and Vakpati, is mentioned in the Laldji and Chatur- 
bhuj inscriptions only, among the longer extant documents, but his name is 
found graven on several of the stones of one of the temples at Ajaigarh, 
and he is the reputed builder of some of the tanks and temples at that 
fortress.f 

We may therefore infer that in his time the Chandel dominions in- 
cluded Ajaigarh, and there can be little doubt that from the first they 
included the neighbouring stronghold of Kalj,njar, which is associated by 
tradition with tlie beginnings of Ohandcl greatness. 

Up to the time of Parinars defeat in 1182 A. D. the Chandel kingdom 
seems to have always included Mahoba, Kalin jar and Khajuraho. It 
cannot be far from the truth to assert that Kalin jar, with its celebrated 
fortress, was the military capital ; Khajuraho, with its multitude of tem- 
ples, the religious, and Mahoba, with the Raja’s residence, the civil capital 
of the Chandel State. 

In the inscriptions, so far as I am aware, the Rajas always take the 
title of “ lord of Kdlinjar.” 

Chand describes Rahila as a great conqueror, whose victorious arms 
penetrated to Cejlpn, but this is of course an absurd exaggeration. 

The poet also ascribes to him the foundation of Rasan in Pargana 
Badausa, distant about 20 miles N. £. from Kalinjar, and on this point the 
poet may be right, for Rasan is undoubtedly ancient. As the place has 
not been described at length, I may take this opportunity of inserting some 
notes about the antiquities there, kindly communicated to me by Mr. 
A. Cadell, who writes : “ It had evidently been at one time a place of im- 

I 

* Arch. Beport, IX. p. 102. 
t IM. VII, 41. 
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portance. The hill was fortified, and on the top there is a Chandel temple, 
of the usual shape, very plain, with no figures carved on the stone ' as at 
Gulrampur.* The temple and colonnade are very little injured, but the 
only inscriptions are on stones at the entrance, and are no doubt of later 
flate. To the east of the temple is a haithaJc built of unusually large stones, 
roughly but well fitted ; the surface of many of the stones is about three 
feet square. 

“ Oldest Kasan was on the slope of the hill ; there are still remains 
of houses, and towards the plain there is a gateway made of stone taken 
from old buildings.” 

These notes, I think, indicate that the buildings at Kasan are older than 
the higlily decorated ediHees at Khajuraho of the 10th and 11th cen- 
turies, and so far confirm the statement that the city was founded by 
Kabila. 

The Kahilya Sugar and the fine, but much injured, cruciform granite 
temple on its eml)ankment near Mahoba are undoubtedly the work of 
Kabila, and their existence proves that he held Mahoba as well as Ajaigarh 
and Xalinjar. 

Kokalla I the Kulachuri king of Chedi (i. e., the country round Jabal- 
pur) married a Chandel princess named Nanda I)evi,t who was probably 
the daughter either of Kaliila or of his predecessor Vijaya. 

I may take this opportunity of noting that the dynasty generally 
known as Chandel (Chandella) is in some inscriptions, e, g , the Lal<aji in- 
scription at Khajuraiio, called Chandratreya, a name which might also be 
applied to the Kulachuri kings, for they too pretended to trace their de- 
scent back to the moon through the mythical Atri.^ 

(V.) Harsha, {J^robahle date 910-930.) 

This prince is mentioned in the Lalaji, Chaturbhuj and Niinaura 
No. 11 inscriptions. 

The Lalaji inscription informs us that he was a great conqueror, and 
that he married Kankuta of the race of Ganga, but we know nothing 
more. 


(VI.) ITaso Varmnia. {JProhahle dale 930-050.) 

This prince was the son of Harsha, and is mentioned in the same in- 
scriptions. 

His consort was Narm?, Devi. 

* Gulrampur also is in Fargana liadaosa. The antiquities there have not been 
doscriked. 

t Arch. Raport, IX, 83. 

t Ibid, p. 101. 

B • 
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General Cunningham informs me that he possesses inscriptions of 
Ya^o Yarmma’s grandchildren/* but nothing has been published concerning 
these documents. 

(VII.) Blianga, {Date circa 960-999.) 

The earliest dated inscriptions of the Chandel dynasty, as yet discover- 
ed, belong to the reign of Dhanga.* 

Three undoubted dated inscriptions of this prince are known, viz,y — 

(1.) The Chaturbhuj inscription at Khajuraho, dated S. 1011 = 954t 
A. D. 

(2.) The Nunaura No. II inscription, dated S. 1055 = 998 A. D. 

(3.) The Lalaji inscription at Khajuraho, dated S. 105(3 = 999 A. D. 
which records Dbanga’s death in that year. 

The short inscription, dated S. 1011, on the doorpost of the Jinanath 
temple at Khajuraho appears to contain Dhanga’s name, but the reading is ♦ 
doubtful. 

An inscription, now apparently lost, which General Cunningham found 
at Mahoba, gave the Chandel genealogy from Dhanga to Kirtti Varmma, 
that is, 1 presume, to Kirtti Varmma I. 

The Mau-Chhatarpur inscription without date may have contained 
Dhanga’s name at the beginning where the stone is imperfect, and his 
name is expressly mentioned in verse 21, which tells us that his minister 
was named Prabhasa. 

• In 999 A. D., according to the Lalajf inscription, his minister was 
Yasondliara. 

Tlie liaja of Kalinjar, who, in common with the Rajas of Dehli, Ajmir 
and Elanauj, assisted Riija Jaipal of Lahore in his unsuccessful invasion 
of Ghazni, and at the battle of Lamgban in the Peshawar valley in 978 
A. D., must necessarily have been Dhanga. 

The beginning of tlic Mau-Chhatarpur inscription states that the king 
eulogized, “ having overcome the king of Kanyakubja (Kanauj), chief 
amongst all in battle, obtained sovereignty” ; but here the name is lost, 
and it is uncertain whether the reference is to Dhanga, or to his successor 
Gan<Ja, who certainly did conquer Kanauj. 

^The Ldlaji inscription asserts that Dhanga kept prisoners the consorts 
of the E^jas of Ka^ (Benares), Andhra (Telingdna ?) Anga (West Bengal) 
and Eddha ( P ), and that he had in attendance the kings of Kosala 
(North Audh ?), Kuntala (Ballari P), Eratha (Berar P), and Sinhala 
(Ceylon). 

These boasts are plainly exaggerations, but it is evident that Dhanga 
was the most powerful of the early Chandel kings. * 

* For list of Ohandd inscriptions with full references vid^ po9U 
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In all probability the existing Laldji temple at Kliajurdho was the 
shrine of the great “ emerald lingam” referred to in the inscription. 

The erection of this costly and elaborate temple is another proof of 
Dhanga’s we^th and power. 

^ Dhanga cannot have been a sectarian bigot, for his Chaturbhuj inscrip- 
tion is Vaishnava, and his Lalaji inscription is Saiva. 

This prince died at the sacred confluence of the Ganges and Jumna at 
Prayag (Allahabad) aged “ upwards of one hundred autumns” in the year 
999 A. D. 

Dr. EajendraMl Mitra has pointed out that the common interpreta- 
tion of the passage in the Lalaji inscription describing Dhanga’s death, 
which assumes that he committed suicide, is incorrect, and that the ordi- 
nary civil way of announcing a death is to say, so-and-so has surrendered 
his life to the holy river so-and-so, or the sacred pool {Icshetra) so-and-so, 
and the inscription has probably adopted the same mode of exprossion.”* 

It is to be observed that the grant recorded in the Nunaura No. II 
inscription was made at Kasi by Dhanga in the autumn of 909 A. D., but 
it is of course possible that he may merely have gone there on a pilgrimage, 
and that Benares was never included in his dominions. 

The inscriptions show that Dhanga must have succeeded his father 
Yaso Varmma in or about the year 950 A. D. 

(VIII.) Qanda, Q)ate 999 A. B, io ci7'cal026.) 

This prince is not mentioned in any extiint inscription except the Man- 
Chhatarpur one, but must have been named in the missing Mahoba inscrip- 
tion before referred to. 

If he was Dlianga’s son he must have been well advanced in years 
on his succession in 999. 

Ganda must have been the Eaja of Kalinjar who assisted Ilaja Jaipal 
of Lahore against Mahmud of Ghazni in lOOy A. D. and he must likewise 
be identifled with the Nanda Bni, liaja of Kalinjar, who according to 
Fnrishta, conquered Kanauj and killed its ruler in 1021 A. D. and who was, 
in punishment for his audacity, attacked by Mahmud, to whom he surren- 
dered Kalinjar with 14 other forts in 1023 A, D. 

It is unfortunate that the names of these forts have not been preserv- 
ed, for the extent of the Chaudel dominions at any given time is very 
imperfectly known. 

The dates given above limit closely the possible duration of Ganda’s 
teign, for we know that it began in 999 A. D. and that two reigns inter* 
vened between its close and the accession of Deva Varmma Deva {aim 
Kirtfi Varmma I) who was reigning in 1050 A. D. 

♦ J. A. S. Bengal Vol. XL VII, Part I, page 74. 
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The fact that an inscription dated S. 1058 = lOJ 1 A, D. containing 
the name of Kaja Kokalla, is in the Lalaji temple at Khajnraho, has sug- 
gested the conjecture that Kokalla II of Chedi may have attacked the 
Chandel dominions early in Ganda’s reign,* but this inscription has not 
been published nor translated, and there is no other evidence of such a£ 
attack. 

It is, however, certain that at one time, which must have been prior 
to the reign of Kirtti Varmma (lOl'O-llOO) the conqueror of Chedi, the 
kings of Chedi did exercise authority over Kalinjar, for in their inscrip- 
tions some of them assume the title of “ lord of Kalanijarapura.^’t 

The Mau-Chhatarpiir inscription informs us that Dhanga’s minister 
Prabhasa continued to serve under Ganda. 

(IX.) Yidhfddhara Bern. {Prohahle date 1025-1035 ) 

This prince is mentioned only in the Mau-Chhatarpur and Nunaura 
No. 1, inscriptions, and, except that tliere is no doubt as to his place in the 
geneiilogy, and that we are told that his minister was named Sivanama, we 
know nothing positive of his reign. 

He was contemporary with Gdngaya Deva king of Dahal or Chedi, 
who in 1030-31 A. D., as we learn from Abd Kihaii, bad his capital at 
Tripuri near Jabalpur.J 

It is to be observed tliat the geographer includes both Gwaliar and 
Kalinjar in tlic country of Jajhoti, which w^as distinct from the country of 
J*)ahal. At that time Gwaliar was un(fer the immediate rule of local 
Kachliwdha chieftains, but it is possible that they may have acknowledged 
the suzerainty of the greater Chandel kings. 

(X.) Yvjaya P6la Deva, {Prohahle date 1035-1049.) 

This Rcija is mentioned in the same inscriptions as his predecessor is. 
His minister was Mahipala, and we learn from the Nunaura No. I inscrip- 
tion, that he had a queen named Bhuvana Devi, who was the mother of his 
successor, who is in that inscription named Deva Varmma Deva ; but with 
these two facts our information ceases. 

(XI.) Kirtti Varmma Deva J, alias Deva Varmma Deva, alias Bhumipdla. 

(Prohahle date 1049-1100.) 

With this prince the difficulty in reconciling the inscriptions begins. 

The Mau-Chhatarpur inscription declares (verse 7) that the successor 
of Vijapapala was Kirtti Varmma Deva “ famed unto the sea-shore,” and 
informs us that his minister was Ananta, who is praised at length. 

* Arch. Report IX. 86. 
t Ibid, 77. 
t Ibid, 106. 
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The Nunaura No. I inscription states that Vijaya Pala was succeeded 
by his son the devout follower of Mahesvara, the lord of Kalinjar, Sri 
Deva Varrama Deva,’* to whom the usual praise is given. 

MaiseyVNo. IT, Nilkanth inscription from Kalinjar has the following 
^ords in verse 7, (the preceding lines being illegible). “ Was born Bijaya- 
pala, from him sprang Bhdmipala, who with his sharp sword destroyed 
many kings.'' 

It is therefore evident that Kirtti Varmma I, T)eva Varmma Deva, 
and Bhtimipdla, who are all recorded as having succeeded Vijaya Pala, were 
one and the same person. 

It is difficult to fix tlio length of the reign of this many-named prince ; 
for, as will presci>JIy be demonstrated, there was a second I^irtti Varmma, 
who may possibly be the Kirat Brahin of traditional fame. 

One date in the reign under discussion is certain^ namely, that of the 
Nunaura No. I inscription, S. 1107 = 1050-1 A. D., and this date must be 
very near the beginning of tlie reign, for Gan da Deva was alive in 1023 
A. D., and two reigns intervene between Ganda and Deva Varmma alias 
Kirtti Varmma. We may theiefore assume that the reign of the latter 
began in 1149 A. D., a date which must be very nearly quite correct. 

I believe his reign to have been, like that of Dhanga, exceptionally 
long ; for, after careful consideration of all the available evidence, I have 
come to the conclusion that Kirtti Varmma I, and not Kirtti Varmma II, 
is the prince mentioned in the prologue to the Prabodha Chandrodaya as 
the conqueror of Chedi, and fufthcr that he is the Kirat Brahm of tradi- 
tion, and that the unpublished inscription cut on the rock at Deogarh in 
1097 A. D. is his work.* 

The defeat of Kama king of Chedi by Kirtti Varmma Chandel is 
attested by two independent documents, the prologue to the Prabodha 
Chandrodaya, and Maisey’s No. II Kalinjar inscription. 

Kama of Chedi was reigning (as the Benares copper-plate inscription 
shows) in 793 of the Chedi Samvat, equivalent to 1042 A. D.f and his 
reign seems to have extended till about 1075 A. D., or perhaps a few years 
later. 

The prologue to the Prabodha Chandrodaya distinctly ascribes the 
subjection of Kama to Kirtti Varmma, but Maisey’s No. II inscription 
ascribes the defeat of “ the immense army of Kama” • not, as might be 
expected to Bhumipala, the alias of Kirtti Varmma, but to Bhiimipala’s 
son, whose name is missing from the inscription. 

The words are contained in verse 8, wliich follows verse 7 already 
quoted, apparently without any break. His (jscil, Bhuinipdla’s) “ son 

* * Arch. Report, IX, 108 . 

t ma. p. 82. 
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made low the kings, as Agastya made low the mountain (i, e., the Vin- 
** dliya mountains). Having conquered the southern country, speedily 
“ defeated the immense army of Kama [a break] verse 9, * * which was 
“ watered by the flood of tears of the gazelle-eyed femafes of Malwa 
[a break] * * verse 10. His son Jaya Yarmma Deva etc.*’ 0 

From the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription we infer, with I think certain- 
ty, that the name of the son of llhumipala, alias Kirtti Varmma I, and the 
father of Kirtti Yarmma II, alias Jayapala, was Sallakshana. I conclude 
therefore that the actual conqueror of Chedi was Sallakshana, while heir- 
apparent and acting under the orders of his father Kirtti Yarmma I. 

The Kalinjar inscription just quoted shows clearly that Kirtti Yarm- 
ma II, alias J^aya Yarmma, cannot have been the conqueror of Chedi, for 
that prince was the grandson of Bhumipala. 

The fort of Deog^rh, now in the Lalitpur district, lies so far to the 
south-west towards Malwa, that it probably was in general held by the 
kings of Chedi. I infer in consequence that the inscription of Kirtti at 
Deogafh, dated 1097 A. D., is the work of Kirtti Yarmma I, the conqueror 
of Chedi, to whom also should be ascribed the formation of the lake known 
as the Kirat Sagar near the fort of Chandcri, which is only a few miles 
distant from Heogarh. 

The embankment of the lake bearing the same name at Mahoba is also 
probably the work of the same king. 

“ The people arc unanimous” in referring the foundation of the town 
of Old Chaiideri, 9 miles from the fort and more modern town, to the Chan- 
dels of Mahoba. General Cunningham was (though for no convincing 
reason) inclined to throw doubt on this tradition,* but I see no reason 
why it should be discredited, confirmed as it is by the names of the town 
and of the Kirat Sagar, and by the existence of the inscription at Deogarh. 

For the reasons -given above I am convinced that Kirtti Yarmma I, 
under whoso orders the conquest of Chedi was effected, is the Kirat Brahtn 
of Bundelkband tradition. 

He is credited with having rejmired the fortifications of Kalinjar, and 
with having constructed some of the buildings at Ajaigarh.f 

To this king also should be assigned the coins bearing the name of Kirtti 
Varmma, because coins are known of his grandson Kirtti Varmma II, alias 
Jaya Yarmma, staniped with the name of Jaya Yarmma. 

No coin of any kind is known to exist which can be assigned to any 
of the predecessors of Kirtti Varmma I, who appears to have been the first 
of the Chandels who coined money. 

The coins of him and his successors are extremely rare, and are iniita- 

* Arch. Eeport, II, 402 and 405. * 

t Ihid, VII, 47, 
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tions of the coinage of the Kulachuri kings of Cliedi, which appears* to 
have been first issued by Raja Gangaya Deva, who was reigning in 1030-1 
A. B* 

It seems evident that Kirtti Varmma after his conquest of Chedi 
Adopted the system of coinage there practised. 

With reference to the date of the Deogarh inscription and of Kama 
Kulachuri’s reign I would provisionally date tl)e conquest of Ciiedi and the 
first issue of Chandel coins in 1070 to 1080 A. D., some twenty years or 
more before the close of the reign of Kirtti Varmma I. 

It is possible that the fort of Deogarh may have been built or rebuilt 
by this king, and called after him under his name of Deva Varmma Deva. 

(XIL) Siillalcshana Varmma Deva, {Frohable date 1100-1110.) ^ 

Unluckily, both in the Mau-Cbhatarpur inscription and in Maisey’s 
No. II, there is a lacuna in the genealogy where the name of the successor 
of Kirtti Varmma I, alias Dhumipala, should come in ; but, as General 
Cunningham has satisfactorily shown by an examination of the later verses 
of the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription, the missing name must have been 
Sallakshana. 

I may add as further proof the argument that coins of Sallakshana 
(Ilallakshana) are extant, and that verse 37 of the Mau-Chhatarpur inscrip- 
tion speaks of Sallakshana as “ the sovereign ruler,*’ and, that the rest of 
the Chandel genealogy being ki^wn with certainty, there is no other gap 
but this to be filled up by the name of a Raja Sallakshana exercising the 
regal privilege of coining money. 

The Mau-Chhatarpur inscription, Avhich is here much injured, appears 
to state that Vatsu, Vamana and Pradyumnu, sons of Kirtti Varmma’s 
minister Ananta, all served under Sallakshana. 

The reign of Sallakshana was certainly short, for his predecessor was 
reigning in 1097 A. D. and his successor in 1116 A. D. 

(XIII.) Jay a Varmma Deva alias Kirtti Varmma II, 

{Prohalle date 1110-1120.) 

This |)rince is mentioned under the name of Jaya Varmma in the 
Ldlaji inscription, the supplement to which was inscribed in his reign, in 
the year 1173 = 1116 A. D. 

* Arch, Report, IX, 106 and II, 158. In 1871 only 36 specimens of the Chandel 
coinage were known to have been ever discovered, and of these 13 had been lost in the 
mutiny. I have not heard of any being found of late years. Of the 23 remaining, I 
poBsesB two, for which I am indebted to the generosity of General Cunningham. In 
the course of six years residence in Bundelkhond I have not succeeded in discovering 
a single specimen. 
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A few coins too are known bearing the np.me of Jaja Varmma Deva. 
In the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription he is described under the same 
name as the son of [Sallakshana] Varmma, and is praised in the usual 
fashiot. 

This inscription further informs us that his younger uterine brothet' 
was named Sallakshana Varmma. The words are “ {verse II) Jaya Varm- 
ma Deva etc., {verse 12). The foi*tuiiate Sallakshana Varmma was the 
uterine and younger brother of this lord of the earth ; afterwards the prince 
Prithvi Varmma, equal to the task, sustained the burden of the hereditary 
government.” 

Verse 13 praises Prithvi Varmma for his piety, and verse 14 tells us 
that “ from him was born Madaiia Varmma, the protector of the earth,” 

« whose praises are then detailed. 

The inscription seems to have been erected in the reign of Madana 
Varmma. 

The above words indicate that Sallakshana Varmma the younger was 
not a ruling prince ; and indeed he cannot have been, for thei’e is no room 
for two Sallakshanas in the roll of sovereigns. The younger Sallakshana 
is mentioned very much in the same way as Pratapa Varmma, the younger 
brother of Madana Varmma Deva, is mentioned in Maisey*s No. II in- 
scription. 

That document in verse 10 describes Jaya Varmma as “ devoted to the 
woftiip of Narayana,” and in verse 11 it is recorded that “ being wearied ^ 
of government, the king made it over to * * * Varmma and proceeded 
” to wash away his sins in the divine river * * {verse 12). They departed 
“ their lives, and obtained all their desires in the next world {verse 13). 
** After him Madana Varmma etc.” 

. In the Augasi copper-plate, dated S. 1190 = 1133 A. D., the order of 
succession is given as Kirtti Varmma, Prithvi Varmma, Madana Varmma. 
As both this document and the Mau-Clihatarpur inscription agree in inter- 
posing only the name of Prithvi Varmma between Madana Varmma and in 
the one case Jaya Varmma, and in the other case Kirtti Varmma, it neces- 
sarily follows that the name missing in Maisey’s No. II, is that of Prithvi 
Varmma, and that Jaya Varmma and Kirtti Varmma II wex'e one and the 
same person, the grandson of Kirtti Varmma I.* 

This argument shows that Dr. Rajendralala Mitra cannot be right in 
identifying the Kirtti Varmma of the Augasi plate with Sallakshana. 

Jaya Varmma’s and Prithvi Varmma’s reigns must both have been 
short, because Kirtti Varmma I was reigning in 1097, and Madana Varm- 
ma in 1131 A. D. 

♦ “ The ntimerous instances in which the grandson takes his grandfather’s name, 

“ and which is an interminable source of confosion in TniiiAfn oljux)nological enquiries*” 
Fergosson’s Indian Architecture, p. 715* 
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(XIV.) Frithvi Varmma Bern, {Prohahle date 1120-1130.) 

The inscriptions which mention this Raja have already been discuss- 
ed. A few fioins of his are extant, but we know nothing definite about 
^im, except that he was the father of Madana Varmma Deva, and that he 
IS praised for his piety in the Mau-Chhatarpur inscription. The passage in 
that document relating to his ministers scarcely yields sense. 

(XV-) Madana Varmma Deva, {Probable date 1130-1165.) 

The dated inscriptions of this prince are unusually numerous, and 
when considered along with those of his successor, fix the limits of his reign 
very closely. 

They are as follows ; — 


1. 

Maisey’s No. IV, from Kalinjar, S. 1188 = A. D. 

1131. 

2. 

Augasi copper plate 


S. 1190 = A. D. 

1133. 

3. 

Neminath statue at 

Mahoba 

S. 1211 = „ 

1151. 

4. 

Sambhunath „ „ 

KhajuvaLo S. 1215 = „ 

1158. 

5. 

Sumatinath „ „ 

Mahoba 

s. „ = „ 


6. 

Ajitanath „ „ 

>> 

S. 1220 = „ 

1163. 


The earliest inscription of his successor Parainardi Deva is dated 
1167 A. D. 

Madana Varmina’s name is preserved in the designation of the Madan 
Sagar lake at Mahoba, and in that of a small mound of ruins at Maldlpur 
^or Mahinpur about throe miles east of the town, and known as JUAlan 
Khej-a. 

The bardic lists all insert Kirtti Varmma between Madana Varmma 
and Paramardi Deva, but these lists are worthless as evidence of the order 
of succession, and we have already seen that there were really two Kirtti 
Varmuias, at an earlier date. 

In the Dahi copper-plate, which will bo discussed in Part III, of this 
essay, the name of Parauiardi’s j)i’edecessor was read from an imperfect 
copy as Yadava, an obvious mistake for Madana. 

A few gold and copper coins of Madana Varmma Deva are extant. 

The numerous Jain images bearing dates, which fall within the limits 
of Madana Varmma’s reign, and four of which are expressly stated to 
have been set up in his time, prove that under his rule the Jain religion 
flourished. 

In the Augasi copper-plate Madana Varmma calls himself the devout 
worshipper of Siva, but whatever his own belief may have been, it is evi- 
dent that he freely tolerated a rival creed. 

The poet Chand and the inscriptions concur in testifying that Madana 
Varnftna was a great and successful warrior who widely extended the rule 
of his house. * 

c 
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If the words of verse M of the K41iujar No II inscription are to be 
literally taken, Madana Varmma* pushed his victories as far west as Guze- 
rat,^and Chand confirms the statement, but it is perhaps safer to believe 
that the conquest of Chedi which Madana Varrnma really*^ effected may 
have been exaggerated. The words of the Kalinjar inscription are “ 
in an instant defeated the king of Gurjjara, as Krishna in former 
times defeated Kan^a. He undertook an expedition to conquer the 
world. 

The undated Mau-Chhatarpur inscription records the conquest of 
Chedi by Madana Varinma. 

It will be remembered tliat Kirtti Varrnma I had conquered Chedi in 
the reign of Kama Kulachuri, prior apparently to the year 1097 A. D. 
The Kulachuri power must have recovered irt the early part of the twelfth 
century to render necessary the second conquest by Madana Varrnma. 

The latest known inscription of the Kulachuris of Chedi is one of 
Vijaya Deva dated in 932 of the Chedi era = 118 L A. B. General Cunning- 
ham (Arch. Rep. IX, 113) conjectures that the Chedi dynasty was over- 
thrown by the growing power of the Baghels of Rewa, but produces no 
evidence in support of his conjecture. 

It seems to be more reasonable to suppose that the decline of the 
Kulachuri dynasty of Chedi was due rather to the effects of the victories 
of ^e neighbouring Chandel king than to the rise of the Bagliel j^ower to 
ihiMast of the Chandel territory. The existence of a Kulachuri inscrip^ 
tion, dated 1181 A. D., shows that the dynasty, though weakened, survived 
the Chandel attack. 

With reference to the conquest of Chedi by Madana Varrnma a pas- 
sage in Colonel Sleeman’s writings is interesting. He writes about Singol- 
garh, ** This fortress is of immense extent, and was built by Raja Belo, 
a prince of the Chundele Rajput tribe, who reigned over that country 
before it was added to the Gurha Mundala dominions,” and in a note he 
adds : “ The Mahoba family were Chundele Ra jpdts, and their dominion 
had extended over Singolegurh, as above stated, and also over Belehri, 
or the district of Kanoja in which it is comprised. The capital of Belehri 
was Kondulpore, three miles west from the town of Belehri. Tliere is a 
stone inscribed by Raja Mulun Deo on the dedication of a temple at 
Kondulpore dated Samvat 815, A. D. 758. He was one of the Chundele 
Rajas.” 

General Cunningham in his account of Bilhari and the surrounding 
country makes no mention even of the existence of such a place as Kondal- 
pur, nor does be seem to have looked for the inscription said by Col. 
Bleeman to exist there. * 

He throws douU on the facts recorded on the authority of tradition 
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by Col. Sleeman in the following remarks: ‘‘According to Sir William 
Sleeman, the fort of Singorgarh was built^by Raja Belo, one of the Ghandel 
Rajas of Mahoba. But none of my informants had ever heard of Raja 
Belo Chandel* and I have very grave doubts as to the Ghandel rule having 
^ver extended so far to the soutli.’* 

“ The whole of this part of the country would appear to have belonged 
to the Parihars or Pratihfirs, as we find was actually the case in A. D. 1307, 
when these monoliths were erected. But the Pratihars were tributary to 
the great kings oO Ghedi, whose rule certainly extended as far north as 
Bharhut and Kalinjar. The latter place was recovered by the Chandels 
in the 11th century ; but the Kulachuris still held the country about 
Bharhut in the 12th century,” 

Sir William Sleeman, however, was an accurate and careful inquirer, 
and traditions recorded by him demand careful consideration, and although 
General Cunningham’s informants knew nothing of Raja Belo, there [% 
some evidence of bis existence, and ^Iso of the fact that Bilhari was at 
one time part of the Ghandel dominions. 

It is true that the genealogies of the regnant Ghandel princes given 
in the inscriptions do not include the name of Raja Belo or Bela, but it 
is also true that the name is included in all the bardie lists, and that it is 
traditionally remembered. 

• The lake at Jaitpur, called tho Bela Tal is supposed to be named 
lifter Raja Bel Brihrn, and is said to have been constructed in the ear 
1200 Saravat = 1143 A. D. This date, which was that given to both 
Mr. Wigram and myself, is probably only a round number. Mr. Came, 
formerl}" Assistant Collector in charge of Mahoba and Jaitpur, was told 
that the exact date was 12G8 S, = 1211 A. D., but that date is certainly 
too late, the Cbandels having lost Mahoba in 1182 A. D. 

A Bel hhera exists at Bijanagar near Mahoba, and at Ajnar there is 
an ancient well named Bela, and ascribed to the Chandels. 

Several instances are known of works ascribed by tradition to Ghandel 
chiefs who find no place in the authentic lists of regnant monarc hs ; for 
example, the Ratan Sagar, with a fine temple on the embankment, at 
UrwAra in Pargana Mahoba, and the Barsi Talao, with temples, near Pahra 
in the same pargana, are ascribed respectively to Ratan Brahm and Bar 
or Bal Brahm Chandels, and are evidently of Ghandel origin. 

BAr Brahm (BAla Varmma) is also believed to have built the fort of 
BArigarh, now in native territory, some ten miles distant from Mahoba. 

BAr Brahm and Ratan Brahm, like Bel Brahm, are iucluded'in the 
bardic lists. All three were probably, like Pratapa Varmma and Sallak- 
shaim Varmma of the inscriptions, younger scions of the royal house, and 
really executed the works which bear their names. 
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There is no reason I think to doubt Sir Wm. Sleeman's assertion that 
in his time an inscription existed at Kondalpur, in which the name of 
th? Chandel Rajd was read as ‘ Mulun Deo’ and the date as Samvat 816. 

There was no Raja named Malan Deo, and it is an obvious correctioji 
to read Madana Deva, and it is equally obvious that the date 815, a 
correctly read, should not be referred to the Vikrama era, for there were 
no Chandel Rajas in 758 A. D. 

Dates have often been misread, and I think it most likely that in 
this case the 6rst iigiire was wrongly read, and that the real date was 915 
of the Chedi Samvat = A. D. 1 164, which year would fall within, but at the 
close, of Madana Varmma’s reign. 

Sir Wm. Sleemaii’s statement that Bilbari was included in the Chandel 
dominions is fully borne out by the following statement, which appears to 
be based on independently obtained information : — 

“ A local governor appointed by the Chandels of Mahoba was station- 
ed at Bilbari in Jabalpur, to whom the territory, now comprised in the 
Sagor and Damoh districts was subordinate.”* 

The fact of a temporary Chandel occupation of Bilhari is not in- 
consistent with the existence oF a Kulachuri inscription, dated 009 K. S. = 
1158 A. D., at Bharhut far north of Jabalpui^f for I think it probable 
that the Chandel attack did not take place till about 1160, the Kondalpur 
inscription having been set up by Madana Varmma, according to my theory, 
in 1164. # 

• But even if the Chandel success was gained at an earlier date, the 
Kulachuri chief at Bharhut may well have retained local power in subor- 
dination to the conqueror 

The conquest of one native state by another does not necessarily imply 
the extinction of the dynasty of the defeated chieftain. 

On a review of all the evidence I believe that late in the reign of 
Madana Varmma the Chandel dominions included Bilhari, which was 
administered by a local governor, who was most probably a scion of the 
Chandel house, known as Raja Bela or Belo. 

(XVL) Baramdrdi Dem (Formal or Parmdr), 

Date circa 1165 to 1202 A. 

This prince is commonly, though inaccurately, spoken of as the la.sfe 
of his dynasty ; his defeat by Raja Pirthiraj of Delhi having impressed 
itself on the popular memory. 

He appears to have been the son of Madana Varmma, and was cer- 
tainly bis immediate successor, but it is curious that none of the published 

* Central Provinces Giazetteer, 2nd edition, p. 176. 
t Arch. Report, JX, 94. 
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inscriptions give the genealogy of Param&rdi Deva ; nor is any coin of 
his known, and there is only known one inscription of his of which we 
can say that we are certain of the date. 

^ General Cunningham indeed (Arch. Kep. TI, 447) affirms that of 
T^armfl or Paramardi Deva there are three dated inscriptions ranging 
from S. 1224 to S. 1240, or A. D. 1167 to 1183.” 

But on consulting his list of inscrij)tions on the next page we find 
that one of them is the Mahoba inscription dated 1240, and another 
Maisey’s No. I inscription, which is cited as being dated 1228 S. 

Now, the Mahoba inscri})tion dated 1210 S. is that at present built 
into the wall of the Engineer’s bungalow near Mahoba, from which the 
Ilaja’s name is lost, and the date of Maisey’s No. I inscription is extremely 
doubtful. 

As published and translated that inscription bears the date of S. 1298 
and not 1228.* Other readings arc S. 1209 and S. 1198. § 

The inscription undoubtedly con#\einovates a king named Paramardi 
Deva, but until the date is dctinitely settled, we are not entitled even to 
assume that the person commemorated was Paramardi Deva Chandel, 
who died in 1202 A. D. or S. 1259. 

Of the proposed readings of the date the only one which falls within 
the limits of Parmal’s reign is that of S. 1228 = A. D. 1171, proposed 
by General Cunningham, but unfortunately he assigns no reason for so 
H reading the date, and it is tliciviore impossible to accept with confidence 
his reading. 

The “ three dated inscriptions” of Parmal thus dwindle down to one, 
that, namely, dated S. 1224 at Mahoba, and even this document is not now 
to be found, and General Cunningham gives no hint as to the nature of 
the inscription, or the precise locality where he found it. 

Rdja Parmal is the only prince of the Chandel race whose name is 
widely known, but were it not, (as we shall see in Part III of this paper) 
that he is mentioned by the Muhammadan historians, we should know 
almost nothing of his reign. 

The detailed particulars respecting it given by Chand and popular 
tradition are in part obviously mythical, and in part, {e. as to the 
alleged retirement to Gya) can be proved untrue. 

There is not even any building or tank of which Parmal can be said 
with certainty to have been the constructor. Popular tradition ascribes 
to him in a vague way a great part of the antiquities in the country. . 

• J. A. S. B. XVII, (1) pp. 313-317. , 

^ Gazetteer, N. W. P. Vol. I, 16, note. The same note refers to inscriptions of 
Parmal’s dated llTt and 1178 A. D. apparently on the authority of Pogson’s History 
of the Boondelas, hut I have been unable to verify the reference. 
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Parm&l was certainly defeated and expelled from Mahoba by B&ji 
Pirthiraj of Delhi in 1182 A. D., and the tale of the conflict as told by 
CliAiid has captivated the popular imagination and has become the theme 
of inndmerable songs and legends throughout Upper India. * 

Chand would have us believe that the defeat was so crushing aifi 
overwhelming, that only 200 of Parmal’s followers escaped destruction, 
but his story is manifestly a gross exaggeration, for twenty years later 
Parmal was able to make a desperate resistance” against Kutb-ud-din, and 
was the master of great wealth, which became the spoil of his Musalm^n 
conqueror. 

The heroes of Chand’s Mahoba Khand are the miraculously endowed 
brother heroes, Alha and Udal, and the poet, in order to enhance their 
glory, depicts Parmal as a weak coward, swayed by the treacherous counsels 
of Mahil Parihar. All this is probably pure myth, fof if Parmal could 
make a “ desperate resistance in the field” in 1202, it is not likely that he 
would have sought personal safety craven flight in 11H2. 

It is not known whether or not Parmal succeeded in retaining during 
any part of his reign the territories near the Narbada, which had been 
conquered by his predecessor Madana Varmma Deva, but he certainly 
cannot have retained them after the loss of Mahoba in 1182. 

The victory of Pirthiraj may not have been so overwhelming as it is 
represented by legend to have been, but it certainly marks an epoch in 
Bundelkhand history, and after 1182 thq Chandels seem to have sunk to 
the position of small local Kaj&s, their degradation being consummated by 
Kutb-ud-din ’s raid in 1202. 

I therefore consider 1182 as the date of the close of the Chandel 
period, that is to say, of the period during which the Chandels were the 
leading power in Bundelkhand, and during which they wrought works 
deserving to be held in remembrance. 

The few and indistinct existing notices of Parmal’s obscure successors 
will be discussed in Part 111 of this paper. 
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Ohronological Table of the Ohandel Dymety 881 — 1182 A. 2>. 



B4j6* 

Date 
A. D. 

Event. 

Authority. 

N4nika. 

831 

Accession, and over- 
throw of Parihars at 
Muboba. 

Traditio and calculation. 

Vakpati. 

850 

Aoci'Hsion. 

Date calculated. 

862 

Bhoja king of Kanauj 
in possession of 
C^haiideri, 

Inscriijtion at C'handeri, Arch. 
Report, IX, 84. 

Vijaya. 

870 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 

R*ihila. 

890 

Accession. 


Hursha. 

910 

Accession. 


Ydho Varmma. 

930 

Accession. 


Dhiinga. 

9oO 

Accession. 


964 

Building temple at 
Khojui-aho. • 

Chaturbhuj inscription. 


978 

A8Hi.st(‘d in battle of 
Lamghan. 

Fjiribhta. 


998 

Grant of land. 

Nunaura, No. II inscription. 


099 

Dcjith Jit Prjiyag. 

Lalaji inscription 

Ganda Deva. 

999 

1 Accession. 

Ditto and Mau Clihatarpur 


9 Vidhyadhara De- 1025 
va. 


10 Vijaya Pala Dcva 1035 

11 Kirtti Vaiiriiua 10Ji9 

Deva the First, 
alias D(wa 
Varmma Dova 
alias Bhumipa- 
la. 

1050 


AsHitttt’d Raja Jaipal 
ol Lahore against 
3ilahniiid of Uhazui. 

Itoja^okaUa. 

CVmtjuoK'd K.mauj. 

{Surrendered Jvalaujar 
to Mahmud of 
(Ihiiziu. 

Accession. 


in8crii)tion. 

Farishta. 


Inscription at Khajuraho. 
Faiishta. 


Date calculated. 


Ganggaya Deva king Abu Kihan. 
of C'hc'di ruling at 
Tripuri. 

Aece'^siou. Calculated date. 

Accession. Date calculated. 


Grant ofland by Deva Nunaura, No. I inscription. 
Varmma Dova, 

Defeat of Kama of Exact date conjectured. 
Ch('di. First issue 
of Chandol coinage. 

In possession of fbrt Inscription at Deogarh. 
of Deogarh. 
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[No. 1, 


No. 

1 

B£j4. 

1 Date 
A. D. 

Event. 

Authority. 

r 





# 

12 

Sallakshana 
Yarmma Deva^ 
Jaya VarnunJ 

1100 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 

13 

1110 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 


Devu alias Kirt- 
tiVarmmaDeva 
the Second. 

1116 

Lalaji inscxip|ion ro- 

Lalaji inscription. 




written. 


14 

Prithvi Varmma 

1120 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 

15 

Deva. 

Madana Yarmma 

1130 

Accession. 

Date calculated. 

Deva. 

1131 

Image of Yarada set 

Maisey’s, No. lY inscription. 




up at Kalinjar. 



1133 

Grant of land. 

Augdsi copper plate. 



circa. 

♦ 




1143 

Construction of Bela 

Tradition. 




Tal at Jaitpur. 

Nominuth inscription. 



1154 

Jain imago set up at 




Mahoha. 




1158 

Ditto ditto. 

Sumatinath ditto. 



n 

Ditto, at Khajur4ho. 

Sambhunath ditto. 



circa. 





1160 

Conquest of Chedi. 

Date conjectured. 



1163 

Jain image set u^ at 

Ajitandth insenption. 



11641' 

Mahoba. 

Inscription set up at 

Sir Wm. Sloeman. 



circa. 

Kondalpur ? 




1160 

Rdja Belo built Singor- 

Ditto, and Central Provinces 



to 

garh. Bilhari held 

Gazetteer. 



1165 

by a Chandel gover- 





nor. 

Date calculated. 

16 

Paramdrddi De- 

1165 

Accession. 


va, known as 





Parmal or Par- 
mer. 

1167 

An inscription record- 

Inscription. 




ed. 




P1171 

Inscription recorded 

P Inscription. 




at Kalinjar. 

Inscription of Pirthirdj (unpub- 



1182 

Capture of Mahoba by 




Pirthiraj of Delhi. 

lished. 
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Inscription. 

Date. 

Reference. 

Samvat. 

A. D. 

1 

Chaturbliuj. 

1011 

954 

M 

The inscription is on a large slab built 
into the wall on the right side of the 
entrance to the Chaturbhuj temple at 
Khajuraho. It has never been pub- 
lished nor translated. Noticed in 
Arch. Report, II, 426. 

On left jamb of door of Jinandth's temple 
at Khajuraho. Never published nor 
translated in full. Abstract trans- 
lations in Arch. Report, II, 433 and 
J. A. S. B. XXIX, p. 395. See also 
J. A S. B. XLVin, Part I, p. 287 
and plate. 

2 

1 

Jinandth. 

1011 

954 

8 

' Nunaura, No. II. 

1055 

098 

Copperplate; original in Indian Museum, 
Transcribed and translated in full in 
J. A. S. B. XLVII, pp. 80 scqci. 

4 

Ldlaji or Yilyanath. 

1056 

999 

1 

On a large slab built into wall insido 
entrance of Ldldji or Yisvanath tem- 
ple at Khajuraho. Translated by Mr. 
Sutherland in J. A. S. B. for 1839. 
Vol. YIII, p. 159, but with many 
errors, some of which wore corrocjted 
by General Cunningham in Proc. A. 
S. B. for 1865 (1) p, 99. 

5 

Nunaura, No. I. 

1107 

1050 

' Ab No. 3. 

6 

Deogarh. 

1 

1 

1154 

1097 

Engraved on rock. Neither published 
nor translated; referred to in Arch. 
Report, IX, 108. 

7 

Inscription at Mahoba. 

[ 



Gave genealogy from Dhanga to Eirttf 
Varmma. Mentioned in Arch. Re- 
port, II, 447, but never published nor 
traTislated, and the original not now 
to be found. 

8 

Supplement to Lalaji 

1137 

1116 

As No. 4. 

9 

inscription. 

Maiscy’s No. IV. 

1188 

1131 

Original at Kdlinjar, near figure of 
‘ hlahddeo ka putra* ; letters very faint. 
Transcribed and translated in J. A. S. 
B. XVII, (1) pp. 191 and 321-322. 
Text and translation require revision. 
Erroneously mentioned as dated in S. 
1288 in Aimh. Report, II, 448, num- 
ber 33. 

10 

Augdsi 

1190 

1133 

Copper plate; original with Mr. A. 
CadeU, 0. S. Eacsmile and transcript 
and translation in J. A. 6. B. ‘Vol. 
XLVII, Fort 1, pp. 73 seqq. 
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11 I Ncminath. 


12 Samlthun&th. 


13 SumatinatH. 


I'l Ajitanath. 

16 Mau-Chatarpur. 
16 Kondalpur. (P) 


17 I Mahoba. 


18 Maisey’s No. I. 


1211 I 1164 


1216 1168 


1216 1168 


1220 1163 


P 916 1164 

of 

Ghedi 


1224 1167 


P 1228 P 1171 


1239 1182 


20 Mahoba, inscription at 1240 1183 

bungalow. 


21 Dahi copper plate. I 1337 1280 


22 Jayaddrga^ (P Ajegarh 1346 1288 

or Kalinjar) Inscrip- 
tion. 

23 Moisey’s No. II. — — 


Jain Statue at Mahoba. Noticed by 
General Cunningham in Arch. He- 
port, II, 448. The position of tho 
statue is not known. 

Jain statue at IChajur^ho. Translated 
in Arch. Iteport, II, 435 and noticed 
ibid. p. 448. Position of statue now 
is not known. 

Jain statue lying in water under em- 
bankment of Kirat Sagar at Mahoba. 
Faesmile of part of inscription in J. 
A. S. B. Vol. XLVIII, Part I, Plato 
XV. 

Jain statue at Mahoba, position not now 
known. Noticed in j^ch. Beport, II, 
448. 

Translated by Lieut. Piice in Asiatic 
llescarchcs, XII, 351. 

Mentioned as existing at a temple in 
Kondalpur, Central Provinces, and 
said to bo dated 815 iSamvat by Sir 
Wm. Sloeman in J. A. S. B. for 1837. 
Vol. VI, (2), p. 627 note. Vide supra 
discjussion of reign of Madana Varmma. 

Inscription at Mulioba, mentioned in list 
‘iVreh. Koport, II, 448, but nature of 
inscription and precise locality not 
mentioned. Original not now forth- 
coming. 

J. A. S. B. XVn, ( 1 ) pp. 313-317. 
Gazetteer N. W. P. Vol. I, p. 16 note. 
Arch. Itcport, II, 448. 

Original at Kdlinjar. 

Unpublished inscription of Prithiraj, re- 
ferred to by Genl. Cunningham, Arch. 
Report, IX, 153, and in private letter. 
It records defeat of Parmal by Pirthir4j, 

Abstract given in Proc. A. S. B. for 
1879, p. 243. Original at Engineer’s 
bungalow near Mahoba. Full text 
and translation not yet published. 

Arch. Report, II, 455. In No. 34 of 
tabic ibid. p. 448, the name of the 
Raja is wrongly given as Vira Varmma. 
Neither ori^nal nor copy forthcoming, 
nor translation. 

J. A. S. B. V.^ 881, and Fart III of this 
essay. 

J. A. S. B. XVII, (1) 317-320, trans- 
cript and translation ; original at K4- 
linjar. No date ; but quoted in No. 36 
of table Arch. Report ll, 448 as being 
dated S. 1372 « A. D. 1316. 
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PART III. 

Tije Post-Chandel Peeiod (1182-1352 A. D.) 

# Tho period of Bundelkhand history between the capture of Mahoba 
by Raja Prithirdj in 1182 A. D.* and the rise of the Bundela power in 
the fourteenth century is extremely obscure, and has, for lack of materials, 
been passed over almost in silence by writers on the history and antiquities 
of Bundelkhand. 

I cannot pretend to recover very much of the forgotten history of this 
period, but a minute examination of local traditions, and collation of these 
with the few available historical authorities remove to some extent the 
darkness which has hitherto enveloped the history of Bundelkhand for 
about a century and a half. 

A curious error has been made by several writersf with regard to tho 
date of Kutb-ud-diu Aibak’s expedition into Bundelkhand, and, inasmuch 
as the discussion to follow requires the exact fixation of this date for a 
basis, I must first examine this point. 

General Cunningham asserts that tho Chandol Raja Parmal was twice 
attacked and defeated by Kutb-ud-din Aibak. 

I propose to show that the assertion in question is based on a miscon- 
ception of the meaning of Farishta, the authority cited, and that in reality 
but one attack was made. 

General Cunningham’s words arc : — 

“ After this (scilicet tho Chauhan victory) Parmal reigned at Kalin- 
jar, where he was attacked by Kutb-ud-diii Aibak, to whom he capitulated 
in A. D. 119C. 

He was again attacked and defeated in 1202, when Aibak, dismount- 
ing his cavalry, laid siege to Kalin jar.” J 

Particulars of the siege are then given, with a reference to Briggs* 
Farishta, Volume I, pages 180 to 197. 

I have been much surprised, on consulting that work, to find that 
Farishta really speaks of but one expedition by Kutb-ud-din against Kalin- 
jar, that, namely, which took place in A. H. 599 = A. D. l202. 

♦ This date is equivalent to 1239 Samvat and has been adopted by General Cun- 
ningham on tho authority of an unpublished inscription of Prithiriy in his possession. 
Tho date is given sometimes ns 1183 or 1184. 

t K y., besides General Cunningham, by Elphinstone (Cowell’s edition, pp. 366- 
6) and K. W. P. Gaz. I, 627. 

t Arch. Survey Report, II, 456. For a discussion of the correct meaning and 
spoiling of the word Aibak, and some remarks on the date of the expedition, see Mr. 
Blochmann’s paper in J. A. S. B., Vol. XLIV, Part 1, pp. 277-279. 
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On page 180 the words of our author are — In the year 503 Kutb-ud- 
din marched from Dehli, and reduced Nehrwala, in Ouzerat, with all its 
dependencies. After his return, he took the fort of Kdlinjar, Kalpi, and 
Budaon/* • 

Farishta then proceeds with the history of Muhammad Ohori {aliL^ 
Shah&b-ud-din) and an account of the early life of Kutb-ud-din, and con- 
tinues on p. 197 as follows : 

In the year 599, he mustered his forces, and marched against Kalin- 
jar, where he was opposed by the Raja of that country, whom he defeated ; 
then, dismounting his cavalry, he laid siege to the fort.’’ The details are 
then related as quoted by General Cunningham, and Farishta goes on to 
say — “ Kutb-ud-din now marched to Mahoba, the capital of the principality 
of Kdlpi, which place he also subdued, together with Budaon, lying 
between the rivers Jumna and Ganges.” 

It is obvious that the passage on page 197 is only an amplification of 
that on page 180, and that both passages refer to the same events. 

In the earlier passage Farishta, does not say, as he is made to say by 
General Cunningham, that Kutb-ud-din reduced Kalinjar in A. H. 593 = 
A. D. 1196, but he says that in that year he reduced Nehrwala in Guzerat, 
and, * after his return^ took Kalinjar, K4lpi, and Budaon, all the four places 
named being separated from each other by long distances. 

Thus it is clearly proved that the supposed conquest of Mahoba, and 
Kalinjar by Kutb-ud-din in 1196 A. D. never really occurred. Gwaliar, 
yie other great fortress of Bundelkhand, Was, however, attacked in that 
year by Kutb-ud-din, who forced its ruler to jmy tribute.* 

It may be worth noticing that Dow’s mistakef in calling by the name 
of Gola the Raja of Kalinjar attacked by Kutb-ud-din, was evidently due to 
his confounding the Raja, who is not named by Farishta, with Gola Rai of 
Ajmir,t who is mentioned in pages 179 and 194, 195 of Brigg’s translation. 

The contemporary Taj-ul Maasir correctly states the name of the R&ja 
of K&linjar as Parmar in a passage which I shall quote at length, as it is 
of considerable historical value, and affords further proof, if proof be needed, 
that Kutb-ud-din’s only expedition against Kalinjar occurred in 599 H. 

Capture of the Fort of Kalinjar, 

In the year 599 H. (1202 A. D.) Kutb-ud-din proceeded to the 
investment of Kdlinjar, on which expedition he was accompanied by the 
* Dowson's Elliot, II, 227-8. 

t Quoted by Goneral Cunningham loe, cit. and in Gazetteer, I, 16. 

{ For Gola Bai should be read ** the Kola (natural son) of the Rai of Ajmir.” 
(Dowson’s Elliot, II, 214) [The term Oola has been much misunderstood. It is most 
probably identical with the Bijpdt tribal name Ow’a or Garud, The Gors of Ajmir are 
well known ; the substitution of I for r is not uncommon in Hindi ; the spelling^’ koW* 
b an error which has further led to the exroneous interpretation natural son.” E».] 
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Sahib- Eir&D, Shams-ud-din Altamsh. Encomiums on both warriors follow 
through several pages. * The accursed Farm&r/ the Bai of Kalinjar, fled 
into the fort after a desperate resistance in the field, and afterwards sur- 
rendered himi^lf, and ‘ placed the collar of subjection’ round his neck, and, 
tn his promise of allegiance, was admitted to the same favours as his 
ancestor had experienced from Mahmud Subuktigin, and engaged to make 
a payment of tribute and elephants, but he died a natural death before he 
could execute any of his engagements. His Diwan, or Mahtea, by name Aj 
Deo, was not disposed to surrender so easily as his master, and gave his 
enemies much trouble, until he was compelled to capitulate, in consequence 
of severe drought having dried up all the reservoirs of water in the forts. 

* On Monday, the 20th of Kajab, the garrison, in an extreme state of weak- 
ness and distraction, came out of the fort, and by compulsion loft their 
native place empty,’ * and the fort of Kalinjar which was celebrated 
throughout the world for being as strong as the wall of Alexander’ was 
taken. 

‘ The temples were converted into mosques and abodes of goodness, 
and the ejaculations of the bead-counters and the voices of the summoners 
to prayer ascended to the highest heaven, and the very name of idolatry 
was annihilated.* ‘ Fifty thousand men came under the collar of slavery, 
aud the plain became black as pitch with Hindus.’ Elephants and cattle, 
and countless arms also, became the spoil of the victors. 

‘ The reins of victory were then directed towards Malioba, and the 
government of Kalinjar was conferred on Hazabbaru-d-din Hasan Arnal. 
When Kutb-d-din was satisfied with all the arrangements made in that 
quarter, he went towards Badaiin,* ‘ which is one of the mothers of cities, 
and one of the chief est of the country of Hind.’ ” 


Chand’s story that Parmal (Parmar or Paramardi) after his defeat by 
Baja Prithiraj, retired to Gaya, and died there, is refuted by the sober and 
authoritative statement of the Muhammadan historian. 

This is but one of many proofs, which might bo cited, to show that 
the Cband Baesa, as we now have it, is misleading, and all but worthless 
for the purposes of the historian.f 

According to Chand the lieutenant named Pajdn, who was left behind 
by Bdj& Prithiraj, was driven from Mahoba by Samar jit, a son of B&ja 
Parmal, .with the help of Narsingh, an oflicer of Baj& Jaichand of Kanauj. 

« « Hammer (Gemald, IV, 185) following Briggs (Farishta, I, 198) places Budaon 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, for which there is no authority in the original. 
It is in Rohilkhand, to the east of the Ganges." 

f [Hie great Epic of Chand is hardly sufOlciently known as yot^ to wairdnt such 
a sweei^ statement. Ed.] 
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Samarjit, according to the same authority, then became between 
Kalinjar and Gayd, and was ultimately killed by one Binac-ud-din, a Musal- 
ma:i. 

It is very doubtful whether there is any foundation or fact for this 
circumstantial narrative, because we know for certain that Eaja Parmat 
continued to reign at Kdlinjar till 1202 A. D. when he died and was suc- 
ceeded, as wc shall see further on, by Trailokya Varmma. It is, however, 
possible that his son Samarjit may have temporarily occupied Mahoba, and 
that ho may have been killed by a follower of Kutb-ud-din, 

Passing over for the moment all further consideration of the names 
and order of succession of the Chandel descendants of Parmal, I shall pro- 
ceed to discuss the history of Eundelkhand in the period succeeding his 
death, so far as the scanty materials available will permit. 

The Kanungo family at Mahoba has preserved in writing certain tra- 
ditions, which I shall now set forth as a basis for the discussion of the 
historical data procurable. 

According to these traditions, Parmal was succeeded in the govern- 
ment of Mahoba by his son Samarjit. 

In Samvat 1220 Shahab-ud-din attacked Delhi, and conquered Hindu- 
stan and wrested Mahoba from Samarjit, and granted it to Taur Siiba, who 
ruled for fifty years. Ills government not being successful, the omperor 
granted Mahoba to his allies the Mewatis, wdio hold the place for 40 years. 
Then the Gonds from Maridla attacked and plundered Mahoba and ruled 
there for 14 years. After this Manmath Vlaharwar of Benares, a descen- 
dant of the family who ruled Mahoba, prior to the Chandels, recovered 
possession, and Gaharwars ruled for 100 years. 

Then Ajaipal, and Bhar and others, who were Jogis, and great magi- 
cians, one greater than the other, and were Rajas in Ujain,* advanced 
from that country. Ajaipal conquered Ajmir, and Raja Bhar captured 
Mahoba, and ultimately both chiefs conquered all Hindustan. They hated 
the Musalmans and oppressed them and drove them out of the cities, dis- 
pleasing God thereby, t whereupon the Musalmans laid their complaints 
before the king of Arabia, from which country Malik Hasn Shah came with 
an army and in a great battle defeated Raja Bhar, whose sovereignty de- 
volved on the king of Arabia. Raja Bhar’s fourteen sons were slain, and 
their wives, wrapping themselves in their garments, were consumed with- 
out the aid of earthly fire. Malik Hasn Shah was wounded in the battle 
and died at Mahoba, and his shrine exists to this day in the adjoining 
township of Fatehpur. 

* In J. A. S. B.. Fart I, for 1877 p. 6, I unfortunately misread the MS. and 
printed ** Jains and Jogis’* instead of “Jogis from Ujain.** » 

t This phrase ^ows that the tradition has passed through a Mosalm&n diaimeL 
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Tbto the emperor of Delhi became Bovereign of the country, and made 
Over Mahoba to the rule of the Khangars of Garb Eur&r.’*'* Arjun Pal 
GaharwAr, who had been encouraged by the goddess Devi with a promise 
that he should found the Bundela Eaj, entered the service of the Kbangar 
Itief) who appointed him Bakshi of his army. On an occasion when the 
Khangdrs had gone towards Banda to attend a wedding, Arjuti Pal lay in 
wait for them, and, attacking, slew them all. From his time, that is to say, 
from the year 1400 Samvat, is dated the rise of the Bundela Kaj. 


No argument is needed to show that much of this legend is pure 
myth, but it can be forced to yield some grains of fact. 

The tradition states wrongly the date of Shahab-ud-din’s expedition. 
The attack on Mahoba and Kalinjar Kutb-ud-din Aibak, the viceroy of 
Shahdb-ud-din, really took place, as has been shown above, in A. H. 599 = 
1202 A. D. = 1259 Sainvat. Assuming then for a moment that the tra- 
dition, though wrong in dates, rightly gives the order of events, the time 
for these events is cut short at the beginning by 39 years. 

I cannot find any mention elsewhere of Taur Suba, but there is no 
special reason to suppose that the name is an invention. The period of 50 
years, assigned to his rule, is, however, undoubtedly excessive. His suc- 
cessors are said to have been Mewatis, and I should be inclined to date their 
arrival at some time in the first half of the 13th century, for during that 
period they are frequently mentioned as engaged in conflicts with the kings 
of Dehli, and they may well* have succeeded in obtaining for a short time 
the governorship of Mahoba. 

Nasir-ud-din temporarily reduced the Mewatis in the years 1247-50 
A. D. 

The mosque known as the Mughal mosque, which stands on the east 
end of the fort hill at Mahoba, and is built of the materials of a richly 
adorned Jain temple, was erected, it is said, by the Mewatis. 

That the Gonds did really attack Mahoba at some time after the defeat 
of the Chandels is rendered probable by the existence of a few village tradi- 
tions which refer to a post-Chandel occupation by Gonds. 

The story that the Gonds were succeeded by Manmath of the Gaharwdr 
dynasty is not corroborated from any other source, and the period of a 
hundred years assigned by the legend to this Gaharwar dynasty is of course 
impossible. I therefore reject altogether this part of tho legend. 

* Gafh Kweir is in tho Orchha State soxno 17 milos from Jh£nsf. The origin of 
the Khangdrs is not known. They were probably a branch of one of tho wild tribes 
such as Gonds, Kols, or Bhils. A friend suggests to mo that the word Khangdr may 
limply mean * swordsman,’ and be derived &om Sanskrit a sword* 
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The legend about Ajaipdl and Bhar is verj curious, and has some solid 
foundation, for there is sufRcient independent evidence (as will presently 
be shown) to prove beyond doubt that a Bhar Baj did at one time exist at 
Mahoba. < 

The statement that Ajaip&I and Bhar conquered all Hindustan mua’ 
of course be regarded as a gross exaggeration, but even this statement is 
not altogether baseless. 

I shall now proceed to examine in some detail the evidence which 
proves the former existence of Bhar chiefs at Mahoba and in the neighbour- 
hood of, or at, Kalinjar. 

The Kanungo family of Mahoba possess a copy of a samd^ which copy 
is attested by the signature of the Assistant Superintendent of Jalaun 
under date I7th December 1850. 

The document from which the copy was taken, was, it is said, on paper 
and was lodged in court soon after the annexation of the Mahoba pargana 
in 181*0, and was no doubt, along with the rest of the records, destroyed in 
the mutiny. 

The language of the existing copy is modern Hindi, and for this rea- 
son, and also because the document destroyed in the mutiny was written 
on paper, it is certain that that document was not in itself an original, for 
a sanad dated 1837 Samvat would have been written on copper, and would 
almost certainly have been in the Sanskrit language. I see, however, no 
reason to suppose that the existing copy represents a forgery ; I believe 
that it is a copy of a translation of a genuine grant, the original of which 


was lost long ago. 

The document is to the following effect ; — “ On behalf of Sri Mahardj 
Adhiraj, Sri Maharaja Sri Eaja Kirat Singh Ju Bhar the grant is made 
for subsistence to Sri Kanungo Chaudhri Madho Bam, Mansabddr, Fauj- 
dar, who exercises the functions ; he is granted the villages Tika Mau and 
Bijanagar and Kaproera,* and 2 jjer cent, and a present of Bs. 2 for each 
f illage, and 9 dams for each village at the chalutra^ and in the city the 
Customary dues, and in the town 350 bighas ; let no one interfere, and let 
them be loyal. 

Monday 9 Magh Sudi, 

Samvat 1337, 

At KAlpi.» 


« These villageB are all within a few miles of Mahoba, but the third is now in 
Native Territory. 
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In the absence of the original it is impossible to pronounce with ce|'- 
taintj on the authenticity of this grant, but there is at least no doubt as 
to the genuineness of the copy now in the Kanungo’s possession, and the 
family still hoTd revenue free part of the ‘ 350 bighas in the town,* and 
lAy say that under the various native rulers they enjoyed the transit and 
other dues referred to in the grant. 

The note ‘ at Kalpi’ is explained by the consideration that Kalpi and 
Mohaba were generally included in a single district. In Kutb-ud-diii’s time 
Mahoba was “ the capital of the principality of Kalpi.” 

If then this Kan lingo’s sanad be authentic, one date {viz.j 1337 S. == 
1280 A. D.) in the period of the Bhar rule at Mahoba is fixed decisively, 
and we also learn that the Bhar dominions included Kalpi. 

These dominions, as we shall sec, also included Kalinjar, and I am 
disposed to identify the Kirat Ju Bhar of the Kanungo’s mnad with the 

Kirat Pal of Kalinjar who is mentioned in a Mahoba tradition obtain- 
ed from a different source. 

This tradition is recorded in a long undated Persian manuscript be- 
longing to the guardian of the shrine of Pir Mobarik Shah at Mahoba, 
which gives an account of the foundation of that shrine in the year 1309 
Samvat, in which year it is related that Itaja Kirat Pal of Kalinjar visited 
the shrine and endowed it with 700 bighas of land revenue free. This 
land is still held revenue free by the guardian of the shrine.’^ 

The historical value of this tradition is much impaired by the fact that 
the manuscript gives four inconsistent notes of time. 

It records that, («) the shrine was founded by Pir Mobdrik Shah, a 
disciple of Kaju who was a disciple of %Jahana Jahangasht ; (/8) in the 
Samvat year 1309 ; (y) during the reign of Sultan Ibrahim Shark! ; and, 
further, (8) that, after the time of Baja Kirat Pal of Kalinjar, the shrine 
was visited by Tughlak Shah and Prince Darya Klian and otners. 

Now, (a) llaju son of S»ayyad Jalal Makbdurn Jahaniya, erected bis 
father’s tomb at Kanauj in A. H. 881 = A, D. 14i70t ; (P) Samvat 1309 
= A. D. 1252 ; (y) Sultan Ibrahim Shaki reigned 1401-1440 A. D. and 
(8) the date of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak’s mosque at Mahoba is xV. D. 1322, 
and Darya Khan was killed in A. D. 1387. 

Supposing there to be any truth in the narrative at all, I accept the 
date 1252 A. D. as being in itself much more probable than any one of the 
other inconsistent dates which might bo assumed by calculation from the 
data given above. 

* The exact area as recently surveyed is 637 bighas, 14 biswas. Fuller detjiils of 
the Mob&rik Shah legend will be found in the ITamirpur Solti oment Report, Allahabad, 
1880, 29. ^ 

t Cunningham, Arch. Report, 1, 289. 

£ 
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We may be quite certain that the massive temple, on the site and 
with the materials of which the shrine of Pir Mobarik Sh4h is construct- 
ec\, was not allowed to remain until the middle or end of the 15th century 
A. Df 

Assumiug then that the date 1300 S. == 1252 A. D. is correct, it O 
difficult to avoid identifying this llaja Kirat Pal with the Raja Kirat 
Singh of the sanad. The one reign may easily have embraced the dates 
1252 and 1280 A. D. As we shall see presently, Kirat Pal of Kalinjar, 
if he really flourished in the year 1280 A. 1). cannot have been a Chandel 
prince, for*the Chandel Raja in that year was Sandhira Varmma. 

In another paper I have already mentioned’**' that the local tradition 
of Manza Bharwara, (which village is situated about 21 miles W. N. W. of 
Maholia), ascribes the foundation of that village to Lodhis in the year 1300 
8. = 1243 A. D. during the reign of Raja Bhar of Mahoba. 

The neighbouring village of Bi Jaipur is likewise believed to have been 
founded by Lodhis during the time of the Rhar Raj. It was then seized 
for a time by the Clihindi or Chlieri Hlieri Thakurs (who are remembered 
in many villages in the neighbourhood, and arc by some identified with the 
Bhars), and was recovered by the Lodhis under^the leadership of Annin 
Bali in 1400 S. = 1343 A. D. * 

The people of Bhateora Kalan, in the same part of the country, have 
a tradition that tlie original Lodlu inhabitants of their village were de- 
stro 3 "ed by the Chheri Blieri 'J'hakurs, with^the exception of one woman with 
child, who escaped. Her son A man Bali on reaching man’s estate slew 
the Chheri Bheri Thakurs, while they were intoxicatiid at a festival, and 
cast their bodies into a well.f Uis son founded twelve and a half villages, 
including Bharwara and Bijaipur. The dates given in these traditions are 
evidently round numbers, and there can be no doubt that in reality the 
colonization of the twelve and a half villages must have occupied a consi- 
derable time. Tradition always foreshortens, so to speak, the picture of the 
past. The above quoted traditions may J think be regarded as harmoniz- 
ing with each other as closely as it is reasonable to expect. 

The Muhammadan historians afford another clue to the date of the 
Bba.r chiefs of Kalinjar and Mahoba. 

Farishta (Briggs, 1,2*37) relates that: “ In the month of Shaban 646, 
Nasir-ud'din Mahmud proceeded with his troops through the country 
which lies between the rivers Ganges and Juinmi, and after an obstinate 
siege, the fort of Bitunda;]: yielded to his arms. He then continued his 

♦ J. A. S. B., Part I, for 1877. page fii. 

t Similar traditions as to the destruction of Ahirs, Ehang^rs and other tribes by 
Lodhi or ThilkuT invaders are not uncommon in Bundelkhand. c. 

X The reading of this name is doubtful. 
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march towards Kurra, Ghias-ud-din Balban commanding the vanguard. 
He was met at Karra by the Rd.jas Dalaki and Malaki, whom he defeated 
and plundered, taking many of their families prisoners. These two Rajds 
had seized all^the country to the south of the J uinna, and had destroyed 
#ihe king’s garrisons from Malwa to Karra. They resided at Kalinjar. 
After these exploits Nasir-ud-diii returned to Delhi.” 

Shaban A. D. 615 = Dec. 1247 A. D. the attack on “Dalaki ahd Malaki,” 
therefore took place in 1248 A. D. 

Col Briggs was of opinion (note) that the Muhammadan author from 
whom Farishta copies, has, probably, Tnad(^ some mistake in the^ames,” but 
the names can now be shown to be substantially correct. 

It is related by Minhaj-us-Siraj in the Tabakat-i-Nasiri, that in 645 
H. (i. c., early in 1218 A. D.) the imperial army under IJliigh Khan, 
marched to Karra, and “ there was in this neighbourhood a Jtana 
who was called Dalaki-wa-Malaki. Ho had many dependants, countless 
fighting men, great dominions and wealth, fortified places, and hills and 
defiles extremely difiieult of access. All these he (Ulugh Kluin) ravaged. 

** He took prisoners the sons, wives, and dependants of tlie accursed 
one, and secured grealijbooty. He secured 1,500 horses of a ])eculiar breed, 
which he brought in for the use of the army. His other booty may be 
inferred from this.”* 

Minhaj-us-Siraj gives another account further on in his book of the 
expedition against Dalaki-wa-^JIalald, which is worth quoting, because it 
contains some interesting details not given in the earlier passage of the 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri. nor by Farishta. 

“ Ulugh Khan was sent with some other generals and a Muhammadan 
force to oppo.se Dalaki-wa-Malaki. 

“This was a Hana in the vicinity of the Jumna, between Kalinjar and 
Karra, over whom the Rais of Kalinjar and Malwa had no authority. He 
had numerous followers and ample wealth ; he ruled wisely j his fortresses 
were strong and secure ; in his territories the defiles were arduous, the 
mountains rugged, and the jungles many. No Muhammadan army had 
ever penetrated to his dwelling place. 

“ When Ulugh Khan reached ins abode, the Rana took such care for 
the safety of himself and his family, that he kept quiet frotn the dawn till 
the time of evening prayer, and when it grew dark he fled to some more 
secure place. 

“ At daybreak, the Muhammadan army entered his abode and -then 
pursued him, but the accursed infidel had escaped into the lofty mountains, 
to an inaccessible spot, impossible to reach except by stratagem and tlie 
use of ropes and ladders. Uldgh Khan incited his soldiers to the attempt, 
* Dowson’s Elliot, II, 318. 
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and under his able direction, they succeeded in taking the place. All the 
infiders wives, dependants and children fell into the hands of the victors 
wi^h much cattle, many horses and slaves. Indeed the spoil that was 
secured exceeded all computation. 

At the beginning of Shawwal 645 H. (Feb. 1248), the force returned 
to the royal camp with their booty.’** 

It would apj)ear from this passage that Parish ta is in error when he 
asserts that Dalaki-wa-Malaki resided at Kalinjar. His abode was between 
Kiilinjar and Karra, and no Muhammadan army bad ever penetrated to it, 
a descriptiofi which by no means applied to Kalinjar, which had been visited 
both by Mahmud and Kutb-ud-din. The contemporary author further is 
careful to point out that the liana Dalaki-wa-Malaki was distinct from the 
Kiii of Kalinjar, who had no authority over him. 

At first sight no connection is perceptible between the Baja Dalaki- 
wa-Malaki and the Bhar chiefs of Kalinjar and Mahoba, but the argument 
developed in the following extract raises at the least a strong probability 
that they are identical. 

“ llie Bhars up to a late period, occupied and owned considerable por- 
tions of Eta, Cawnpore, Fatehpur, and Allahabad. ^ tradition points 

them out as the rulers of tlie middle and lower Doab at an early period. 
Mr. Benett in a notef on the Bhar kings of Eastern Oudh, quotes the 
local traditions regarding Bal and Dal, the great Bhar heroes of that 
province, whose names appear in the legendij of 1000 to 1400 A. D. 

• Again the ancestors of the great Kanhpuri 3 '’a clan of Bajputs, Sahas 
and Babas, are said to have completed the conquest of the western half of 
the Partabgarh district in Oudh, by inflicting a decisive defeat on the 
Bhars, whose leaders Biloki and Tiloki were left dead on the battle fleld. 

“ The Bais also have a tradition that the founder of the house of Diin- 
dia Kbera defeated the Bhar leaders Dal and Bal,}; on the banks of the 
Ganges in the Bai Bareli district ; and another tradition has it that the 
Bhars were destroyed by Ibrahim Shah Sharki [who reigned 1401-1440 
A. D-] at Dalamau on the Ganges, a place where Ahirs yearly congregate 
and offer up milk to the manes of Dal and Bal at their reputed tomb. 

Mr. Benett has elsewhere shown that the Kanbpunya leaders, Sahas 

• Dowson's Elliot, II, 366-7. 

In Nov. 1261 A. D. Ulugh Kh£n again marched towards Mdlwa and EAlinjar.’* 
Ibid. p. 368. 

t Indian Ant. I, 265. See also the same writer’s Report on the Ohief dans of 
Roy Bareilly, pp. 6, 17, 18. 

% The names are given as Tiloki and Biloki hy Mr. Benett .(Clans of Roy Bareilly, 
17) who says that the Bhar chicfii were left doad on the battle field, and that their 
names are preserved in the neighbouring villages of Tiloi and Biloi. 
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and Bahas, were contemporaries of Abhaichand, and lived in the thirteenth 
century.** 

The compiler of the Gazetteer then quotes the passage from Farishta, 
and the first •extract from Minhaj-us-Siraj, which I have given above, and 
^oceeds with his argument as follows : 

** From the similarity of names there can be no doubt but that the 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki of the Musalman historians, the Tiloki and JJiloki of the 
Kanhpuriyas, and the Dal and Bal of the Bais, refer to the Bhar princes 
of the Duab, and west hank of the Jumna, who flourished about the middle 
of the thirteenth century.’* ^ 

After full consideration of the evidence I think that this identifica- 
tion must be accepted. The actual date of the great chief Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki (alias Dal and Bal, alias Tiloki and Biloki) is fixed hy the Muham- 
madan -historian, and the mention of the name in traditions referring to 
events of earlier or later date is easily explained when wo rememher the 
facility with which tradition in all countries associates the most diverse 
events with the names of popular idols. 

It is not certain whether the name Dalaki-wa-Malaki and its equiva- 
lents are singular or plural. The Muhammadan historians use it as 
singular,* but the Rajput traditions affix the names to two brothers. I 
incline to accept the authority of the historian, and would suggest that the 
belief in the existence of the brothers has been caused by the circumstance 
that the name of the Raja (whatever may have been its correct form) could 
be readily split up into two parls. 

In a passage which just precedes my second extract from the Tabak^-t- 
i-Nasiri the author notices that Ulugh Khan, not only captured, but killed 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki J ^ 

The reader will perceive that the date thus obtained for the Bhar 
prince killed in 1248 A. D. in no wise interferes with our acceptance of 
the Mahoba dates 1252 and J280 A. D. for Kirat Singh or Kirat Pal, who 
would appear to have been his immediate successor. 

The detailed information given by the historians regarding Dalaki-wa- 
Malaki further prevents us from condemning as altogether incredible some 
of the traditional statements about Raja Bhar of Mahoba. A chief, who 
in sober fact, had seized all the country to the south of the Jumna, and 
had destroyed the king’s garrisons from Malwa to Karra, who ruled wisely, 
and who possessed the vast and peculiar wealth desenbed by the historians, 
may well have been credited with having won the dominion of all Hindu- 
st&n by magic arts. It is not even impossible that he may have come from 
Ujain in Mdlwa, as the legend affirms that he did. The movement of the 

* Professor Dowson (II. 348 note) shows that in Farishta the name is singular, 
Briggs’ translation being incorrect. 
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Bbars, so far as traced, has certainly been from west to east, and it may 
well be that the unknown origin of the tribe is to be sought in the hUis 
a id forests of Central India. 

tChe Bhar chiet having attained so great a power in 12^-48 A. D., it 
is evident that such power cannot have been gained in a day, and we 
safely say that 1240 A. D. is the latest date that can be assigned for the 
rise of the Bhar rule in Bundelkhand. The Chandel power was shattered, 
first by Prithiraj in 1182 A. D. and again, and more completely, twenty 
years later by Kutb-ud-din in 1202 P. ; the dynasty that had so long ruled 
over Chedi or Dahal along the banks of the Narbada seems to have died 
out in the latter part of the twelfth century, and the Paribar kingdom of 
Gwaliar was overthrown by Altamsh in 1232 A. D. The country therefore 
was open to an attack, and 1 would place the incursion of the Bhars at a 
date not earlier than 1230 nor later than 1240. 

The actual attack on Bundelkhand may have been, and probably was, 
directed from stations in the Doab or Oudb, but, even admitting this, it 
may still be true that the Bhars came originally from Central India, and 
even that their great chief Dalaki-wa-Malaki came from that direction. 
However, I am not aware of any mention of the existence of Bhars to the 
south of the present Ilamirpur District and of the line of the Kaimdr hills 
further to the east. 

To return to our Mahoba Kanungo’s tradition. Supposing that it 
correctly recites the order of events (expepting the episode of Manmath 
Qaharwar), then the rule of Taur Siiba, that of the Mewatis, and that of 
the Qonds, must all be comprised between the years 1202 A. D., the date 
of Kutb-ud-din’s attack, and the year 1240, the latest possible date for the 
Bhar inroad. 

The compiler of the Gazetteer {Joe, cit.) attempts another identifica- 
tion of Dalaki-wa-Malaki which requires some discussion. 

A long inscription dated 1345 Samvat = 1288 A. D. and relating to 
a statue of Hari set up by one Nana in a place called Jayadurga is pre- 
served in the museum of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta. 

This inscription, in the North-West Provinces Gazetteer (I, pp. 16 and 
463,) is said to have been ‘ found in the fort of Ajaigarh,’ but it is not really 
certain where it was found. Jas. Prinsep conjectures that it is one of 

those presented by General Stewart from Ajaigarh or Kalinjar,*^* 

and it is as likely to have come from one place as the other, if it came from 
either, for the two fortresses are only about 16 miles apart. 

* J. A. S. B. VI. 881. In the translation tho name of the town is given as 
Jayanagoru, but in the Sanskrit transcript it is Jayaddrga. I shall call it tho iJaya- 
durga^ixisci'iption.’ 
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N&na is described as belonging to the Kdyath caste, and his descent is 
traced for seven generations back, his family being derived ultimately from 
the great Bishi Kasyapa. The residence of tliis family was at the famous 
city of EausanSbior Eosim on the Jumna, not many miles above Allahabad. 
9ana is praised in the following terms (vv. 24, 25). “His fame had 
reached the ears of the woi^n on all sides ; he was minister of ' the Chan- 
dratraya kings He was known by tlie name of Nana, teacher 

of the religious laws and wisdom to the above dynasties, he was learned 
and agreeable, requiring not the advice of allies when he sent his horse to 
the Baja Bhoja Varinina.’* Tlie genealogy of Nan4 is as follows : — 

Janha or Haruka 

I 

Jalhan 

j 

Gangadhara 

^ I 

Kainala 

I 

Malika 


Padam Sifiha Baina Siiiha ^oga Siiiha Samara Sihha 

Nana. 

The compiler of the Gazetteer without hesitation identifies the Malki 
of Farishta with the Malika of the inscription, and goes on to say — “ Oil 
attaining the royal power, the Bhars were advanced to the dignity of 
Kayaths, and this fact is curiously borne out by inscriptions preserved in 
the old fort of Qarhwa near Shiurajpur in the Allahabad District.* 

“ In addition to inscriptions of the. Gupta princes of the second cen- 
tury, there are several others bearing date 1199 Sam vat (1142 A. D.) 
recording gifts made by the K%ath Thakurs of the neighbouring villages, 
and several statues, three of which are dedicated to the Hindu triad. 
Along with these is one of the well known bearded Bhar figures, which in 
appearance and workmanship is of older date than the statues of Vish^, 
Shiva and Brahma, and is connected with a local Bhar dynasty by tradi- 
tion. 

“ Both the fort of Garhwa and the other old forts in the neighbour- 
hood well fulfil the description of the Musalman historian \Bciliceif of 
Dalaki-wa-Malaki’s fortress], hidden as they are among the outlying spurs 
of the Eaimor range, and it is worthy of remark that the principal village 
near Qarhwa still bears the name of Bhargarh.” 

* Grarhwa is 25 miles S. W. of Allahabad. 
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The argument here stated is to me quite unintelligiblei and I am un- 
able to trace any connection between the conclusion and the premises. 
Wliat proof is there of the startling assertion that the Bhars» on attaining 
royal power, were advanced to the dignity of Kayaths, and how is this 
fact, if fact it be, curiously borne out by inscriptions preserved in the olL 
fort of Garhwa ? 

The only answer given in the Gazetteer to tnese questions is the state- 
ment that there are at Garliwa statues dedicated by Kayath Tliakurs in 
1142 A. D., and that there is at tlie same place a Bhar statue, apparently 
older, and connected with traditions of a local Bhar dynasty. 

But it was already well known that a Bhar dynasty once ruled over 
the eastern Doab, and the mere fact that a Bhar statue was found among 
ruins along with statues of a different date dedicated by K%aths is no 
evidence of the identity of Kayaths and Bhars. 

Unless then tliere exists other evidence of their identity a| Garhwa 
or elsewhere, it is plain that the Garhwa inscriptions and sculptures give 
no reason for believing in such identity. 

The identification of the Kayath Malika of the Jayadurga inscription 
with the Bhar chief Dalaki-wa-Malaki is moreover inconsistent with the 
evidence of the other documents discussed in this paper, as well as with 
the testimony of the inscription in question, which records that Nana 
KAyath, grandson of Malika, was a servant of the Chandel prince. We 
have learned from the Tabakat-i-Nasiri thajj Dalaki-wa-Malaki, so far from 
being a servant of the Chandels, lived in an inaccessible fortress, and that 
the Rai of Kalinjar had no authority over him. By the “ Rai of Kalinjar*’ 
no other can be meant than the reigning chief of the Chandel house. 

A brief discussion of the few known facts concerning the successors 
of Parmal on the Chandel throne will facilitate the comprehension of the 
mediaeval history of Bundelkhand. 

It has been shown above that the Mahoba tradition concerning the 
retirement and death of Parmal is absolutely untrue, and that the state- 
ment of the same tradition tliat he was succeeded in Mahoba by his son 
Samarjit is probably erroneous. 

The only substantial evidence regarding the names and regnal order 
of ParmaPs immediate successors is that of the Dahi inscribed copper-plate^ 
formerly in the possession of Colonel Ellis, who was at one time Political 
Agent at Nagod. 

Unluckily this inscription is not now forthcoming, and no good copy 
of it seems to exist. The original was probably destroyed in' the mutiny 
with the rest of Col. Ellis’ property. The inscription is known only from 
General Cunningham’s imperfect account of it, which is as follows : • 
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In a copper-plate inscription obtained by Col. Ellis, wbicb is dated 
in S. 1337 or 1280, the genealogy was read by his Pandit as follows : — 

1. Enndo Barm Deo. 

2T Parmara Dea. 

3. Trilok Barm Deo. 

4. Sandin Barm Deo. 

From an imperfect impression, which I saw in 1843, I read these 
names as — 

1. Yadava Varmma Deva. 

2. Paramarddi Deva. 

3. Sri Trailokya Varmma Deva. 

4. Sri Sandliira Varmma Diiva.* 

I am now, however, inclined to think tliat the first name must be 
Madana Varmma Deva^ but as I cannot refer to the original, I must leave 
this point ^ubtful.”t 

It is I think quite impossible to doubt that the first name really was 
Miidana Varmma Deva, but we are at present concerned with the third 
and fourth names, the readings of which by General Cunningham and the 
Pandit substantially agree ; there being no doubt that the second name was 
that of Paramardi, popularly known as Parinal or Parmar. 

The inscription then proves that Parmal was succeeded by Trailokya 
Varmma Deva, and, as we know that Parmal died at Kalin jar in 1202 A. D., 
Trailokya, who was probably his son, must have come to the throne in that 
year, Trailokya’s successor Sandhira Varmma Deva was reigning in 1280* 
A. D., seventy-eight years after the accession of his immediate predecessor. 
It is very unusual to find so long a period covered two reigns. It is 
probable that the long interval was distributed pretty evenly between 
the two reigns, and we may assume that the inscription is dated towards 
the close of Sandliira Varmma’s reign, the termination of which may 
provisionally be dated in the year of the inscription 12S0. The date of 
Bhoja Varniina 12SS A, D. in the Jayadurga inscription shows that 
Sandhira Varmma’s reign cannot have extended much beyond 12S0 A. D. 

General Cunningham was inclined to prolong TrailokjM Varmma’s 
reign till 1248 A. D., and to identify him with Dalaki-wa-Malaki, but it is 
needless to discuss that theory which is amply refuted by the previous 
discussions in this paper. 

I am disposed to assign the larger part of the interval between 1202 
and 1280 to the reign of Sandhira Varmma, on the ground that Parmdl 

• In the chronologicel table in Arch. Report, II, 448 the name Vira Varmma 
is by mi|^take printed, in lieu of ^ndhira, as resting on the authority of the Dahi 
plate. 

t Arch. Report, IT, 465. 

p -m* 
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liad a reign (from about 1166 to 1202) and that it is probable that 
hi&ison, when succeeding to the throne, must have been tolerably far ad- 
vanced in years. 

The supposition is allowable that the reign of TAilokya Varmma 
Deva ended in 1234 A. D., when Malik Nusratu-din-Tabasi mard^jd 
‘^against Kalinjar and Jamu.” It is related that “ the army marched on 
fifty days from Gwaliar, and great booty fell into its hands, so much that 
the imperial fifth amounted to nearly twenty-two lacs. When they returned 
from Kalinjar, they were encountered by this Raja of Tjari, who seized 
upon the defiles on tlie river Sindi in the road of the returning army.”* 

On this su[)i)osition Sandhira Varmma would have reigned from 1234 
to about ]2s0 A. D., and he would have occupied the throne at Kalinjar, 
when Dalaki-wa-Malaki was defeated by Ulugh Khan in 1248 A. D. Kalin- 
jar does not seem to have been attacked by Uliigh Khan in that year, nor 
in 1251, when it is only recorded that Ulugh Khan marcl^ “ towards 
Kalinjar,” and defeated Jahir of Ijari {i. e. Chahada Deva of^arwar). 

It will he observed that the date 1337 S. = 12K0 A. D. of the inscrip- 
tion of {Sandhira Varmma Chandel is exactly the same as the date of the 
Kanungo’s sanad which ])urports to bo granted by Raja Kirat Singh Jd 
Bhar. If the latter document heauthenlic, the Bhar was then in possession 
of Kalju and Mahoba, and tljo Cliandol prince’s dominions cannot have ex- 
tended far from ihc walls of Kalinjar. 

If the legend which places Kirat.Pal Raj/i of Kalinjar in 1252 be 
' correct, tlnui Sandhira Vannina would appear to have been for a while 
expelled even from Kalinjar. 

The power of the Chandel house must have been greatly weakened by 
the severe defeats in lliS2 and 1202, but the ancient dynasty seems to have 
in general kei)t hold of Kalinjar and to have at times recovered Mahoba. 
The fainogs jjrinccss Durgavali, who married Raja Dalpat Sa of Garha 
Maiidla in about the year 1545 A. D. and was killed in battle in 1564, is 
recorded to have been the daughter of tlie Chandel Raja of Mahoba. This 
Rdjd is probably to be identified with Kirat Rai the Raja of Kaluijar who • 
was killed when Shcr Shall besieged bis fort in 1545. 

The victories of the Mui-alinau emperors and,of their generals in no 
wise interfered with the succession of the local Rajas, wlio were simply 
forced from time to time to pay tribute and acknowledge the suzerainty of 
ihe Delhi crown. 

♦ Tabakat-i-N^eiri in DowsonV Elliot, II, C68. The mention of Jamd in this 
acrount is puzzling and would Huggest that the Kalinjar meant is the fort on the 
borders of Kashmir ; but, as the Raja of Ijiri is Mentified with Ohdhada Deva of 
Nuiwnr, and the Sindi river is describod as being on the road of the returning army, 
the Bundelkhand fort must apparently be meant ; Jamd 1 do not understand. 
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Sandhira Varmma was probably immediately succeeded by Bhoja 
Varmma, but we know nothing of the names of the Chaudel Kajds of 
Kalinjar botw^n the time of lihoja Varmma 1288 A. D. and that of Kirat 

1546 A. D., except that a person named Vira Varmma is mentioned in 
verse 22 of the much injured Kalinjar No. 2 inscription published by 
Maisay,* and he may have been a Chandel Btija. This inscription appears 
to be undated, and I do not know why General Cunningham (Ai*ch, Itep. II 
448, Table) gives 1372 Samvat = 1315 A. D as its date. 

Let us now return to tlio examination of the Mahoba tradition. 

The Bhar Raja, according to the traditiosi, was destroyed by a Musal- 
mau attack, led by a saint named Malik Hasn Shall, who had been sent by 
the king of Arabia. The story about the appeal of the oppressed Muham- 
madans to the Arabian prince may of course be dismissed as pure myth, 
but the saint appears to have been a solid fact, for his tomb and shrine 
exist to * day, and the guardians of the buildings say that they once 
possessed a quantity of ancient documents relating to the shrine and to 
Kaja Bhar, which have now unfortunately all disappeared. 

I see no reason to doubt that the Bhar Raj at Mahoba was actually 
destroyed by a Muhammadan attack, in which the holy saint Malik Hasn 
Shah was the leading spirit. 

The date of the Bhar chief’s rise to power in Bundelkhand has been 
fixed approximately in tlie year 1240 A. D., and, although the Bhars 
suffered a severe defeat near Karra in 1218, they do not seem to have been 
finally crushed, and they probably retained a hold on Bundelkhand for 
many years. 

I am disposed to think that Malik Ilasn Shah’s raid was connected 
with Ala-ud-din’s invasion of Malwa in the year 1293 A. D., respecting 
which Ferishta writes— “ In the year 692, the king [Jalal-ud-din] marched 
against the Hindus in the neighbourhood of Mando and, having devas- 
tated the country in that vicinity, returned to Dehli. In the meantime, 
Malik Ald-ud-din, the king’s nephew, governor of Kan*a, requested per- 
mission *to attack the Hindus of Bhilsa, who infested his province. 
Having obtained leave, he marched in the same year to that place, which 
he subdued and, having pillaged the country, returned with mucli spoil, 
part of which was sent to the king.”t 

The direct road from Karra to Bhilsa, if it did not pass through 
Mahoba, must certainly have passed near that place, and it is probable that 
Mahoba was then included in the “ infested” province of Karra, as it 
certainly was during the reign of Firdz Tughlak in the middle of the 
foLLowijig century. 

• J. A. S. B. Vol. XVII, Part I, p. 319. 
t Gf. 0. Briggs' Ferishta, I, 303. 
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It is just possible that the Muhammadan attack on Mahoba may have 
taken place in 1295, the year that Ald-ud-diii returned to Karra from hu 
darin^> expedition to the Dakliin, conducting his retreat “ through extensive 
and powerful kingdoms ; viz,,, Malvva, Gondwara, and ifandeish but 
travelling thus, it is not likely that any part of his force would have coift 
so far east as Mahoba. 

The possible dates for the successful Musalman attack on the Bhar 
leader arc narrowly limited, on the one hand, by the date 12S0 A. D. for 
Kirat Singh Bhar, and, on the other, by the date 1322 A. D. of Ghias-ud- 
din Tughlak’s mosque at Mi^^oba, which is constructed of the materials of 
a Hindu or Jain temple and could not have been erected during the reign 
of a ruler hostile to Islam, as tradition ailirms the Bhar chieftain to have 
been. 

On the whole, the assumption of the date 1293 A. D. as that of the 
extinction of the Bhar Ruj at Mahoba, best accords with aiyMjee known 
facts. I therefore believe that the rule of the Bhars at Mahoba lasted 
from about 1240 A. D. till 1293 A. D. 

Then, says the Mahoba tradition, the em])cror of Dehli became sover- 
eign of the country, and made over Mahoba to the Khangar rulers of Garb 
Kurar. 

The emperor referred to I believe to be Ala-ud-din, who ascended the 
throne in 1295, and whose general Aiii-ul-Mulk Multani reduced Malwa 
in 1304. •Ala-ud-din, when holding Kurra. and Malwa, must have had 
control over the intervening territories of Mahoba and Garh Kurar. 

I therefore conjecture that the Khangars assumed charge of Mahoba 
not later than the year 1305 A. D., but they may have assumed charge 
in 1293 or 1295. The exact duration of their rule is not certainly known, 
but the Mahoba tradition aflirms that it was ended by the treachery of 
Arjun Pal Gaharwar in the year 1400 S. == 1343 A. D. 

This date has probably been remembered as a round number only, and 
may not be quite accurate, but I believe it to be approximately correct. 

All accounts agree in tracing the Bundela genealogy back to a Gahar- 
war ancestor, altliough different traditions vary much as to the name of 
that ancestor and in other particulars. 

By reckoning back the Bundela generations from a known date we 
can obtain an approximate date for the expulsion of the Khangars by 
which to test the Mahoba traditional date. 

The great Bundela chief, Raja Chbatarsal, died in the winter of 1731 
A. D.,t and he was (including Eudra Partap) either the sixth or the seventh 

• Briggs’ Ferishia, 361. » 

t Captain Maitland, Political Agent at Charkh&ri, infonns me that the exact date 
of ChhatarB&I*B death was Pds Bodi 8 Samvat, 1788. 
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in descent from Rudra PartAp of Orchha,* and, according to two genealogies 
eight generations intervened between Sahanpal and Rudra PartAp, SahanpAl 
being named in some traditions as the destroyer of the KhangArs, in lieu 
of Arjun PAl.f We thus find either 15 or 16 generations from the death of 
^hatarsAl to the accession of Sahanpal, and, if a generation be taken as 
averaging either 20 or 25 years, the following limiting dates are obtained ; — 


15 X 20 = 300. 

15 X 25 = 375. 

16 X 20 = 320. 

16 X 25 = 400. 


A.D. 

(1731 — 300) = 1431. 
(1731 — 375) = 1356. 
(1731 — 320) = 1411. 
(1731 — 400) = 1331. 


The required date is thus fixed as lying between 1331 and 1431, and 
most probably lies between 1330 and 1340, a result which well accords with 
the Mal||||)a tradition. 

I therefore conclude that Maboba was governed, as a dependency, by the 
Khangars of Garb Kurdr, subject to the lordship of the emperor of Dehli, 
from about 1300 to about 1340 A. D. 

It is not known whether the early Bundela (Gaharwar) successors of 
SahanpAl exercised any authority over Maboba or not, but it is probable 
that they did not, for, in or about 1337 A. D., Mahoha, with Karra and 
Dabiuiau, was in charge of Malik-us.Shark Mardau Daulat, who received 
the title of Ka.sir-ul-Mulk. 

The process by which Gaharwars became Bundelas is not clearly kno\^n, 
and in the genealogies the new clan name is accounted for by foolish 
myths. 

The Bundelas are admitted to be of impure Rajput descent, and I 
think it most probable that they are the offspring of a marriage between 
the daughter of the Khangar Raja of Garh Kurar and the Gaharwar 
adventurer who supplanted him! 

The fact of such a marriage seems to be indicated by the story given 
in the Hadikatu-l-AkAlim,;[; and in the variant of that story which I heard 
from Munshi Gya Din Tahsildar, a member of a Kaiiungo family long 
settled in Bundelkhand. 


• According to Ihe Gazetteer 8, v. Orchha, that town was founded by Rudra 
FartAp or his son in 1531 A. D. One of my genealogies gives the date as 1611 A. D., 
and the same M. S. dates the expulsion of tho Khangars by SahanpAl in 1313 S. 
1265 A. D., which date is too early. In Chhatarsars pedigree some genealogies insert 
the Kulnandan between Bhagwant and Champat Rai, and some omit it. 

Jt One genealogy makes SahanpAl to be the son of Axjun FAl, another states that 
they were brothers, the former ruling at Kurar, and the at Mahauni. 
t Quoted in Beames’ Elliot, I, 46. 
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In his version of the story Pancham Singh is the Gaharwdr hero, and 
becomes servant of the Khangar Raji Kan^arra, who takes him into 
favour, but ultimately insults him by asking for his own sog the hand of 
the Rajput’s daughter. Pancham pretends to consent to the union, buA 
with the help of two Dhundhera Thdkurs, named Punya Pdl and DhunoIT 
pal, he concerts a plot to murder the Raja while the latter is intoxicated 
at a festival. 

The plot is executed, and San pal son of Pancham is installed as Raja. 

The different versions of the story vary so much that no belief can 
be given to the details of any, but the matrimonial alliance between the 
Gaharwar and the Khangar is in itself a highly probable incident for those 
times, and readily explains the low position among Rajputs occupied by 
the Buiidelas. 

I cannot suggest any rational derivation of the word Bundela, which ■ 
is certainly not derived from handi a slave-girl, as Sir H. Elliot w« willing 
to believe. 

The following chronological tabic summarizes the conclusions at which 
I have arrived concerning the outlines of the history of Mahoba and some 
other parts or Bundelkhand during the period bef ween the defeat of the 
Chandels in 1182 A. D. and the rise of the Bundelas, 


Clironological Table 1182 — 1252. 



Date. 


Event. 

nijri or 
Samvat. 

Date. 

Reference. 

Defeat of Paxmal by Prithiraj, 

1239 S 

• 

1182 

Unpublished inscrip- 
tion of Prithiraj. 
(Cunn.) 

Capture of Kdlinjar, Kalpi and of Mahoba 
“ capital of tho principality of Kalpi/’ by 
Kutb-uddin Aibuk, 

| 8991L 

|l202 

Fiirishta and Taj-ul- 
Muasir. 

Death at Kalinjar of Raja Parmal Chandel, 
Accession at K&linjar of Raja Trailokya 

• • • • 

a • • ■ 

Taj-ul-Ma&sir. 

<4 

Mahoba held successively by Taur Suba, 
the Mewatis and the Gonds. i 

.... 

/ circa 

1 1203 
to 

’ 1239 

Dahi coppor-plate. 

• 

llahoba tradition. 

Capture of Gwiliar and defeat of Parihar 
R&ja by Altamiflh, i 

1 630 B. 

|l232 

Forishta and T^-ul- 
MaAsir. 

Accession at Kalinjar of Sandhira Vannma 
Chandel, 

1 1291 S. 

/ circa 
(1234 

Conjoeture jnd Dahi 
copper-plaS. 

Defeat of Chahada Deva of|f|ffwar, ...... 

’ 632 H. 

1234 

TabaqAt-i-NAsiri. c 
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Event. 


Occupation of Mahoba by a Bhar chief, . . 

Occupation of Mauza Bharwdi'a in Panwari 
by Lodhis during^ reign of Raja Bhar of 

Mahoba, 

Occupation of villages on bank of Dasdn 

river by Parihars from Gwaliar, 

Eirat Pal Raja at lC61injar, 

Foundation of shrino of Pir Mobdrik Shah 

ut Mahoha, 

Defeat of Dahiki-lMalaki between ICarra and 

Kalinjar by Ulugh Khan, 

Uliigh Khan ‘marches towards’ Kalinjar,. . 
Rdja Sandhira Varmma Chandel makes a 
grant of hind, 

Raja Ki'rat Singh Bhar makes at Kalpi a 
grant of laud in hluhoba, 

R6ja Bhoja Varmma Chandel, probably at 

Kalinjar, 

Nana Kayatb his minister, 

Ala-ud-di'u's expedition against the Uindus 

of Bhilsa, 

Defeat of tho Bhar Raja of Mahoba by 

Malik Hasn Shah 

Khangdrs of Ga^h Kurar appointed gover- 
nors of Mc'ihoba by Dehli coiiit, 

Conquest of Mdlwa by Ain-ul-Mulk Mul- 

tdni, 

Erection of mosque at Bhainsa Darwaza, 
Mahoba, in reign of Ghiyas-ud-din 

Tughlak, 

Khangdrs of Ghi-Ii Kurar and Mahoha over- 
thrown by a Giiharwdr adventurer, found- 
er of Bundola clan, ..•••••• 

Malik-us-Shark Nasir-ul-Mulk governor of 
Mahoba, Karra and Dalamau, 


Date. 


Hijri or 
Bamvat. 

Date. 

Reference.. 

.... 

( circa 
\ 1240 

Tradition and conjec- 
ture. 

1300 S. 

1243 

Local tradition. 

1303 S. 
1809 S. 

1246 

1252 

Local tradition. 

Mahoba tradition. 

1 045 n 

1 1218 
1261 

Ditto. 

Farishta and Tabaqdt- 
i-Ndsiri 

Tabaqat-i-N dsiri. 

1337 s. 

I-- 

1280 

Dahi coppor-plato. 

Copy of stmad belong- 
ing to Kanungo of 
Mahoba. 

1345 S. 

1288 

Jayadurga insciiption. 

092 H. 

1293 

Farishta. 

1 :::: 

ditto (?) 
f circa 
\ 1300 

Local tradition. 

Local tradition. 

704 H. 

1304 

Farishta. 

722 n. 

1322 

1 Inscription on mosque. 

1400 S. 

circa 
1340 
f circa 
\ 1352 

Tradition. 

Td r i k h-i-M o b a r i k 
Shdhi. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following extracts from the Cawnpore Settlement Eeport bearing 
on the later history of the Cbandcls, and on their connection with the 
Gaharwars of Kanauj came to ^y notice while these sheets were passing 
through the press. 1 am not aware of the existence of any other record 
of a Chandel principality with its capital at Kanauj. 

1. The most important tribe in this district is that of the Chandels. 
I was fortunate enough to obtain two family histories {Bansdivdlis) — one, 
in Persian, belonging to the now extinct branch of Shiurajpur, the other, 
in Hindi, to the branch that, settling in Sachendi, covered the south of 
pargana Jajmau. The former was compiled before the mutiny from do- 
cuments in his possession by order of the last Ilaja, Sati Parshad, who, 
possibly conceiving he owed but little loyalty to a Government that had 
stripped him of his large estates, was induced to become a rebel, and though 
be escaped execution was thrown into prison, and after release died an 
absolute pauper in the house of Chaube Sidhari Lai, a rising landowner, 
to whom I am indebted for the loan of the history. The Hindi copy is 
the compilation of the family bards, and is full of mythical and exaggerated 
details, but is of value as corroborating the more precise record of the 
Persian document. 

2. It would be foreign to the purpose of this report to relate the 
earlier history of the Chandels, which, as far as ascertained from these 
records, was printed in the ” Indian Antiquary,” February, 1873. I will 
take up the tale from the migration to Kanauj from Mahoba. On this 
the Persian manuscript says—” At the time of the Eaja of Kanauj, a 
Gahrwar, who till this time was rich and prosperous, first from the blows 
received at the hands of Kai Pithaura, and afterwards from the pressure of 
Bhabab-ud-din Ghori, left his home and established himself in Benares. 
Then Sabhdjit by advice of his Wazirs settled in Kanauj.” Finding 
the reputedly rich and wealthy Kanauj open to them, they probably left 
the sterile Bundelkhund for the fertile Du4b. The year of the migration 
is given by the Persian manuscripts as oamhat 1223, by the Hindi one as 
11^—a trifling discrepancy. 
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There were eight Bdjas of Kanauj — 


Sabh&jit. 

GyAs Deo. 
Ghansyam Deo. 
Bihr Deo. 


Shiur&j Deo founded Shiur&j- 
pur, Rdjd, From this 
branch descended 
the Rdwat of Onha, 
pargana Shiuli. 


Lahr Deo. 
Sup Deo. 
Bas Deo. 
Khakh Deo. 
Dham Deo. 


Pat Deo founded Pachor, 
Mdioat, From this 
branch descended 
tho Edna of Sakroj, 
pargana Shiuli. 


Lag Deo founded Sapahi, 
Edo. From this branch 
descended the Edwat 
of Kawatpur, pargana 
Bithdr. 


3. From thence a migration was made to Radhan, where are the 
remains of a large fort, and thence to Shiurajpur, of which settlement the 
Persian manuscript gives the following account: — 

** Shiuraj Deo founded Shiurajpur and called it after his own name, so 
that from Kumaun to Karra (Manikpur) the whole country of Kanauj 
was in his possession. Since the rule of the Muhammadans had been es- 
tablished now for some time, all the Rajas and great men of the country 
attended the emperor’s court, and amongst them Sliiuraj Deo, regarding 
whom it was ordered that leaving Kanauj” (where he was probably too 
strong) “ lie was to reside in Tappa-Radhan and Rilhat, in the pargana 
of Bithdr, where is ‘ Sita Rasoi.’ Shiuraj accordingly obeying the emperor's 
order left the fort of Kanauj and, first building a fort in Radhan, lived 
there ; and afterwards founding Shiurajpur, he established his rule there. 
While he lived in Kanauj he had soldiers, horse and foot, numerous as the 
waves of the sea, so that to enumerate them is impossible. They say that 
when the Raja went for a short time to Karra, horsemen carried to him 
the betel- leaf prepared for him daily in his home before the hour of 
midday meal,” 

4. The Gautams {vide Elliot's Glossary) arc said t(),have bestowed 
on the Ghandels the 62 villages which afterwards formed the Rajd’s taluka 
under our settlements; but there is no mention of this source of the 
Chandel dynasty in either manuscript. It is most probable that like other 
tribes they were encouraged by grants, of land from the emperor to expel 
the turbulent Meosi 

6.* Of the principal branches of the Ohandel clan shown above, the 
Pa.chor branch is extinct, and the Sakrej branch practically so. The Onha 
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(Nondri Baliddiirpur) taluka consisted originally of 34 villages, of which 
ten were held nankdr (a sanad of Alamgir bestowing title of Chaudhri of 
pargana Sliiuli confirms this), but the privilege was resumed by Ilnias AH, 
who left only ten villages in the possession of the family ; ''these have now, 
owing to sales for arrears of revenue, dwindled down to six villages, wbftti 
have only escaped, says Mr. Buck, on account of their lying in a tract of 
which the greater part of the cultivated area consisting of rice land was 
not recorded as cultivated in the village papers. 

6. The Sapahi taluka consisted originally of 90 villages, of which 
43 were separate with the title of Rawat and formed the RAwatpur taluka, 
of which Randhir Singh was the last representative ; his estate being now 
in the hands of the Court of Wards for the benefit of a boy adopted by 
the widow of his son who died a week after his father. Prom R4watpar 
cue descendant separated his share into the Kakadeo estate, consisting of 
23 villages. This is as united a family as there is in the district, and their 
intelligence has been much sharpened by proximity to the courts. Randhir 
Singh over.reachod himself by his cunning (y. i.\ but the Kakddeo family 
have taken stricter precautions to keep the property undivided in the 
family, though partitions have commenced to disintegrate the once com- 
pact property. They fasten their coats on the left side (like Muham- 
madans), since they were lot off some arrears of revenue by the emperor. 

7. Of the villages remaining with the original family of Sapahi, 

37 have gradually been taken up by other members of the family, two 
have been given “ pun” to Brahmans, three — Sapahi, Gangroli, and Kirat- 
pur — are the only ones which remain attached to the gnddi; and in these 
even, under the English Government which gives every one his due, the 
ancestral custom, which retained the whole in the name of the representa- 
tive of the family, has had to give way before the claims of all the descend- 
ants of Hira Singh to their shares calculated per stirpes* Hence tlie 
revenues of the original seat of the fanwly Sapahi (and Kiratpur) are en- 
joyed by the cadet branch now represented by Shiudin Singh, those of 
Gangroli by the sons of the late Eao Pablwan Singh, of whom the eldest 
is a lunatic. * 

8. The original branches then po.ssessed themselves of the old par- 
ganas Shiurajpur, Shiuli, Sakrej, and Bithur. The branch that settled in 
Sachendi and overran all the south of pargana .Tdjmau may be considered 
but a renegade one. Of its origin the Persian manuscript gives curiously 
a clearer account than the Hindi manuscript, as follows:-^ 

They say that Harslngh Deo, son of Karkaj Deo, a brother of Ear- 
chand, who lived at Bihari (Pyari), on the bank of the^ Ganges, had a son, 
Hindu Singh, very strong and great, but infamous for his oppreiAiion of 
the rayats. At that time B&jd Indarjit hearing of this was grievoui^ < 
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offended. One day that very man, passing through Lachhmanpur MisiAn, 
got up a quarrel witli the inhabitants, and began to oppress them greatly. 
The Brahmans complained to the Baja, and set forth all the oppression 
they had undefgone. The Baja becoming very angry wrote to him, order- 
•g him to leave his home and seek another country, and warned him that 
to eat and drink in this countr}’' was forbidden him : it were better ho went 
elsewhere. He then, with all his belongings, went and settled in Tappa 
Bnpahi {v, «.), and became the servant of the Bao of Sapahi. At that 
time fortune so favoured Hind,^ Singii that he ]*osc to great power, and 
built forts in Behnor aud Sacheiidi, and established his rule over a large 
tract of country, and engaged thousands of soldiers, horse and foot, and 
obtained victories in many battles waged against him. His fame was 
noised abroad, and he assumed the title of Raj& of Sachendi.” From the 
Hindi manuscript, however, of the family history of the Sachendi line, we 
obtain the following account of the rise of that family, which overran the 
whole of south Jajmau, and eventually got the territory under the old 
family temporarily in its grasp: — “The 35th was Gargaj Deo, who had 
two sons, Karchan Deo, hy a concubine, and liar Singh Deo, the sister’s 
son of the Tilok Chand Bais. When Gargaj Deo died, Karelian Deo and 
Har Singh Deo disputed about the succession, hearing which Tilok Chand 
came to the Bani and desired she would give the raj to Har Singh Doo. 
She refused and set Karchan Deo upon the gaddi. Har Singh Deo left 
Shiurajpur, came to Behnor and founded Harsinghpur and a second gaddiJ*^ 
The truth appears to be more with the Idtter account, Hindu Singh being 
a descendant, some generations distant of Har Singh Deo, and living in the 
reigns of Indarjit and Hindupat (cotemporary of Firoz Shah), to which 
Bfijas, says the manuscript, “Hindu Singh, in spite of his power, never 
failed in respect, nor committed so grave an ofTcnce as that of his son 
Sambhar Singh.’* Hindu Singh’s power indeed became so great, and his 
contumacy so determined, that the reigning emperor got the Bhadauria 
to attack him and expel him the country ; the great forts of Dinaur, 
Sachendi, &c. being given over to the Bhadaurias. Sambhar Singh, how- 
ever, returned eighteen years after and recovered the whole of the lost 
territory. This same Sambhar Singh rose to such power that he ousted 
the young BisAl Singh (who had to fly the country), and obtained title- 
deeds to the greater part of the country, and established a “ thana in 
Shiurijpur.” With the aid, however, of Nawab Najaf ,Khdn, Nazim of 
Kawab Wazir-ul-Mamalik Asf-ud-Daulab, he (Bisal Singh) re-established 
his authority over the whole pargana of Shiurajpur. 

9. Sanad of Jalal-ud-din Akbar to Baja Bamcband. “ Since it has 
been brought to our notice that from time of old, according to immemorial 
custom, Bs. 15,000 for support, and one ^ tinka* per cultivated, bigha by 
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right of seigniory from the villages of pargana Bithur, sirkar Elanauj, by 
title of zcmindari, have been received by my good friend EAmchandra 
Chandel, and that he is in possession and full enjoyment of that grant 
and fees ; he has petitioned our majesty that an order be passed that the 
abovementioned grant and fees, by title of zemindari from the village ' 
abovementioned, according to former custom, be continued in his possession 
and enjoyment from rabi, that from year to year, and from harvest to* 
harvest, he may enjoy and possess them ; and being a true and loyal ser- 
vant, may for ever pray for our greatne^ and prosperity. Be it ordered, 
therefore, that all officers and servants, Jagir-daran and Crorian, now and 
for ever, obeying this order, and accepting those rights as free, complete, 
and fixed, leave them in his possession, nor change nor alter in any respect, 
nor interfere in any way, nor demand a fresh title.** 

95 villages,* 

Badhan ... 74 villngcs. Bharbedi ... 6 villages. 

Bilhat 12 „ Havcli ... 18 „ 

Fhalphandi „• 7 „ Barua ... 8 „ 

10. Sachendi, properly Chachendi, was founded by Chaehak Deo, 
twelfth in descent from Har Singh Deo and the first to assume tlie title of 
Eaja, though not invested with the tilak. His brother Kinnar Singh 
founded Binaur ; a second brotlier, Garab Deo, settled in Garab (pargana 
Bithdr); a third, Parasram. in Perajor (pargana Akbarpur). Hindu Singh 
vms sixth in descent from Chdcliak Deo ; his brother Jogr.ij settled in 
Binaur, and Hirde Singh in Panki — all three taking the title of Eaja. The 
Edjas of Sachendi and Binaur joined the rebels, and their estates were 
conOscated and bestowed on loyal subjects. The Eaja of Panki has kept 
possession of only half his ancestral estate, and that half is almost hope- 
lessly burthened with debt, but has been put under the charge of the Court 
of Wards with the hope of freeing it from the grasp of the money-lender. 

11. Thus of the once vast possessions of the Chandels, covering near- 
ly four parganas, Shiurajpur, Shiuli, Bithur, and Jajmau, only 125 villages 
remain entire (and some of these have been re-purchased) and shares in 

others. « 

12. I defer till the fiscal history the account of the fate of the 
Shiurdjpur talfiqa. 

13. This tribe has its locale in the southern portion of pargana 
Eilhaur ; the account given of their immigration in the southern portion of 
the pargana is as follows : After the flight of Mdnik Chand, younger 

• Of the above only Bddhan and Bama axe names of villages ; the romainuer are 

local definitions of areas now extinct. 
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brother of Jaichand of Kanauj, Thdkur Rabtor (though the family history 
calls him Gahrwar),* on the victory of Shahdb-ud-din Ghori, and M&nik 
Chand's own defeat at Karra Manikpur, his sons made their way to the 
Vindhyd, mouiftains near Mirzapur, whence one son settled in Orcha, and 
youngest returned to Aurangpur Sambhi, and ousting the Ujena 
Tbakurs, who were in possession, established a raj at Sengh, to which were 
attached 28 villages (seven across the Ganges), and a cadet branch with the 
title of Rdo at Madara Rai, with 17 other villages. Dufing the oppres- 
sions of the Oudh rule the latter branch became extinct, and only 9 villages 
remained in the hands of the Sengh Raja. Owing to the lunacy of the 
Rajd Bhawani Singh (who was an adopted heir from that branch of the 
family which had settled across the Ganges), which threw the estate into 
the power of his two widows (profligate women), even these have been in 
danger of transfer, but the estate is now in charge of the Court of Wards, 
and may be saved for the young occupant of the “ gaddi,’* Takht Singh.f 


A Neio Find of Early Muhammadan Coins of Eengal,--*By 
A. F. Rudolf Hoernle, Pn. D. 

(With four Plates.) 

In 1863 an unusually large hoard of silver coins, numbering in all 
no less than 13,500 pieces, was found in tlie State of Kooch Behar in 
Northern Bengal.J About 10 years later another, much smaller hoard 
was found in or near the Fort of Bihar, containing only 37 pieces. § Both 
hoards consisted of coins of almost exclusively Bengal mints, only a very 

* For an attempted solution of tho relation of Gahrwars to Rahtors I refer to 
Elliott’s Supplementary Glossary. Tho fanciful derivation given to the name here is 
‘‘out of house and homo” (ghar hahar), referring to the flight of the tribe after the 
destruction of Kanauj. 

t From Mr. F. N. Wright’s Report on the Revision of tho Settlement of the 
Cawnpore District, pp. 18 — 22. 

% See Report (with list of coins) by Dr. R. Mitra in J. A. S. B. vol. XXXIII, pp, 
480—483. Also E. Thomas* Initial Coinage of Bengal^ in J. A. S. B., vol. XXXVI 

p. 1. 

jpSee Journal A. S. B., vol. XLII,p. 843. Tho exact date of this find is not 
mentioned by Mr. Thomas. 
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small number belonging to the imperial mints of the Dehli Sultans.* The 
coins of the large board embraced a period of some 107 years, reaching up 
as Ingh as about A. H. 634 (= A. D. 1236). Those of the smaller hoard 
extended over a term of 13 years and went back as far os* the year 614 
A. H. (=1216 A. D.) ; thus bringing us to an interval of only 14 yeeO 
from the first occupation of Bengal by the Muhammadans, which took 
place in 600 A. H. (=A. D. 1203) under Muhammad Bakhtiydr Khalji. 

Selecting the earliest specimens from among the coins of the two finds, 
Mr. E. Thomas described them in two papers, contributed to this Jour- 
nal, f The substance of the first paper is also incorj^orated in his Chroni- 
cles of the Pathan Kings of Dohli, pp. 109 fE.J 

Quite recently, in tlie beginning of November 1880, a buried trea- 
sure was found by three land cultivators in some kheraj ground within the 
municipal limits of Gauhati (in Asam). The hoard consisted of 38 
silver pieces and 40 small lumps of gold ; but only 14 of the former and 
one of the latter were recovered by the Deputy Commissioner of Kamrup, 
who, under the Treasure Trove Act, forwarded them to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. On examination by me they proved to be early Muhammadan 
coins, some of vvliich bear the name of the provincial mint of Lakhanauti, 
while others do not mention their place of mintage at all. Among them 
were some which have not been hitherto described and published ; one or 
two, I suspect, are altogether new. 

They consist of — 

4 coins of the Dehli Emperor Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 

1 coin „ Bengal Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din *Iwaz. 

2 coins „ Dell I i Empress Riziah or Jal41at-ud-din. 

1 coin „ Dehli Emperor ’Ala-ud-din Mas’aud. 

8 coins „ Dehli Emperor Nasir-ud-din Mahmud. 

3 „ „ Bengal Sultan Mughis-ud-din Yuzbak. 

Before proceeding to describe these coins in detail, it will be useful 
to give a table of the Governors of Bengal and the contemporary 
Emperors of Dehli, indicating those rulers (in small italics) coins of whom 
have been already discovered and described by Mr. Thomas. This will 
show at a glance the additions (in capital italics), procured from the pre- 
sent find. 

* Less than 150 in the large and 1 in the smaller hoard. 

t See vol. XXXVI, 1867, pp. 1 ff. and vol. XLII of 1873, pp. 868 ff. The first 
paper had been origninally printed in the Journal R. A. S. (K. 8.), vol. II. of 1866, ^ 
pp. 145 fi. 

X See also Blochmann’s Geography and ffistory of Bengal^ in J\ A. S. B., vol. XLII, 
pp. 245 ff. Also Dr. E. Mitra in J. A. S. B., vol. XXXIII, pp. 579, 580. 
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Accession. 


No. 

A. H. 

A. D. 

1 

600 

1203 

2 

602 

1205 

8 

605 

1208 

4 

608 

1211 

5 

624 

1226 

0 

627 

1229 

7 

627 

1229 

8 

631 

1233 

0 

642 

1244 

10 

Oil 

1246 

11 

656 

1258 

12 

657 

1258 

13 

057 

1258 

14 

659 

1200 


Governors of Bengal. 


Muhammad Bakbtiyar 
Khalji. 

*Izz-ud-din Muhammad 
’Ala-ud-diu ’AH Mardan, 
Sul tan Qliiydz ~ud* din, 
^Iionz, 

N a^-i r-ud-din Mahmud, . . . 

I ’Ala-ud-din Jani, 

I Saif-ud-dm Aibak, 


I *Izz-ud-din Tughril, ... 


Qamar-ud-din Timur Khan 
SULTAN MUOlirS- 
UD,.brN YirZBAK, 
Jalal-ud'din Mas'aiid, ••• 
’Izz-ud-din B«ilban, 
Taj-ud-din Arslan Khan, 
Muhammad Arblaii Kluin 


Emperors of Dehli. 


Mu’iz-ud-din Mu^mmad 
bill Sam. 

I Qutb-ud-din Aibak, 

1“ Shams-ud-din AUamsh, 


""Shams-ud-din Altamsh to 
im, 

Rukn-uddiu Fcroz Shah 
to mi. 

Sul(dna Riziyali to 037. 
Mu’iZ' iid-diu Bahrain 
Shah 0:30. 

^ALA^UD-ETN MA-> 
L S^Airj) S2IAJI, 
’Ala-ud-diii Mas’aud Shah. 

I Ndsir-ud~din Mahmud, 

I /. . * 

> Nasir-ud-diii Mahmud. 


I. Coins of Shams ud-din Altamsh. 


No. 1. (Plate I, No. 1). Siher. Weight 164 J grs. Apparently 
in this variety. It closely resembles Nos. 1 and 3 in Thomas’ Initial 
Coinage of Bengal, Pb. II, pp. 350, 353 ; but the legend on the obverse 
is differently arranged. 


Ohv. 


Bev, 


^13 jSuifl 


Horseman 

(with club in right hand). 


Margin : illegible. 
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The marginal legend is complete, but in illegible scrawls, exactly I’e- 
sembling those in No. Za of Thomas* Initial Coinage^ Pt. II, p. 353. The 
date, to judge from other coins of this type, would be some year between 
614 and 616. No mint place is mentioned. ® 

No. 2. (Plate I, 2). Mv&r. Like No. 1 in every respect ; but 
marginal legend is incomplete. 

No 3. (Plate I, 3). Silver. Weight 165 grs. Date 6[26]. Ex- 
actly like the coin No. XXVTII, described and figured by Mr. Thomas, in 
his Chronicles of the Fath&n Kings of Dehli, p. 46, and noted as “ very 
rare.*’ 


Ohv. 

aj| )|| ail il 
.1 


Bev. 

. o>| 

• ‘•'i 

Margin : 1‘i‘A 


Nothing of the margin is left in Mr. Thomas* coin ; the small portion 
(LLo) still visible here clearly belongs to Ll*jU sUtamdyat = 600. Mr. 
Thomas gives reasons for his conjecture tliat the date must be 620 A. H, 
It may be noted that the four segments, formed by the square within 
the circle, contain, on the obverse, an ornamental scroll, on the reverse, 
thVee dots. 

No. 4. (Plato I, 4). Silver. Weight 167^ grs. Date [6]30. Ex- 
actly like the coin, No, XXX, described and figured by Mr. Thomas, Chro^ 
nicies, p. 62. Only one-half of the date is left (30), but it suffices to fix 
the date as 030. The illegible space of the margin is just sufficient to pro- 
vide room for the two words at the beginning and at the end. 

The coin, therefore, bears no name of any mint. 


Ohv, 

JUjJi jilhJt jJt 

[c^l 

The Syllables are contained in 
the right-band-side segment. 


Bev. 

sJJl yt aU H 
aJJi 04*^ 

jJl 

Margin : A • • •< 
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II. Coins op GHiTXs-uD-DfN *Iwaz. 

No. 5. (Plate I, 5). Silver, Weight 165 grs. Unique in this^variety. 
Date : sixth month of^2\. 

The legenS on the obverse is much like that on coin No. *7a in Mr. 

Initial Coinage of Bengal^ Pt. II, p. 857 (J. A. S. 13. vol. XLII) ; 
but the last phrase of that legend is omitted here, and the words are 
differently arranged. On the reverse, the legend is as on his No. Ga {ibidem^ 
p. 356), but with a difPereiit date. The letters, especially on the obverse, are 
excessively badly formed. The two first numerals of the date are ver^' much 
worn,* but sufiicient is distinguishable, to determine the date as 021. It 
cannot be later than 622, as Khalif Nasir-ud-diii died in that year ; nor can 
it be a date in the second decade of the Ttli century, because the second 
numeral is clearly (not or and because the similar coins 

Nos. 7 and 7rt of Thomas are of 620. No mint is named ; but of course 
it must be some Bengal mint, aj Ghij'as-ud-dfu was ruler of Bengal. 


Olv. 

jjf 


lirv. 

a1J( Vi all V 
aUi 

Margin: is 0 ^ 4 ^ 

AjUXw j j 


III. Coins op Jalalat-ui>-din (KrziVAH.) 

No. 6. (Plate I, 6). Silver, Weight 166 grs. Mint Laknauti. Date 
[634]. 

This coin agrees in every respect with the coin No. 90 in Thomas’ 
Chronicles, p. 107, and No. 2 in his Initial Coinage, Pt. I, p. 39. The 
agreement even extends to the imperfect marginal legend. It is to bo 
noted, however, that in the present coin the word “daughter” is 

placed between and The date unfortunately was on the lost 

portion of the margin.* 


Obv. 
lyioJt j bpoJt 

J, o 

Nfi margin^ 


Rev, 

^Ui/| ^ 

Margin: ... A#aiJl 


* The date of this coin is 634, as shown by a duplicate in the Society’s Cabinet ; 
see below No. 24^ p. 67. 

H 
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No. 7. (Plate II, 7). Silver. Weight 159 grs. Mint [Laknauti].- 
Date 635 

TBis is a variety of the former (No. 6) ; the legend on the obverse 
bei5ig in a slightly' different arrangement. The word cuiSi is again dis- 
tinctly placed between Altamsh and us Sultan. The name of the nStJt 
town, omitted in the imperfect marginal legend, should be Laknauti,^ 


Ohv. 

* ^ ^ 
j Ujj.ll AJlla. 

o 

No margin. 


Rev. 

^UJII 

Margin : 

, , , . . , 


IV. CoiK or 'Ala-ud-din Mas’ai5d Siiaf. 

No. 8. (Plate II, 8). Silver. Weight 163 grs. Unigrue.X 
This coin is peculiar in tliat it has no marginal inscription indicating, 
as usual, the place of mintage and the date. Nor does it appear from its 
present state, that it ever liad any marginal circle. The whole face of the 
9 oiu, on both sides, is covered by a double-lined square area, with four 
external segments, formed by the circumference of the coin, and containing 
an- ornamental scroll on the obverse, and three dots on the reverse (as on 
coin No. 3). The inscrij;tion on the reverse is peculiar in adding 
Villah to the Klialif’s name and ^ at the end of the whole legend, and 
on the obverse, in omitting the article Jt al before sultdn. In the 

peculiarities of its outward arrangement, as well as in tljpse of its inscriptions, 
this coin is an exact likeness of the coins of Naair-ud-din, No. 9 and its 
duplicate. Indeed, as regards the reverse, the two coins. Nos. 8 and 9, 
are almost duplicates, even as regards the heavy, square form of the letters. 
On the obverse, the legends are alike, barring only the ruler’s name ; but 
while ’Ala-ud-din’s coin, No, 8, shows the same kind of heavy square letters 
as on the reverse, that of Nasir-ud-diu, No. 9, shows the light, oblong kind 
of letters, which re-appear on his coin, No. 10, and still more strikingly 
on Mughis-ud-din’s coinf (Nos. XI, XII). 

* This is now in the possession of the Hon’hle Mr. J. Gibbs, by exchange, 
t This is shown by a duplicate of a variety of this coin in the Society’s Cabinet ; 
see below No. 26, page 67. t 

^ 1 know only two other specimens which resemble this coin, and which I dis- 
covered afterwards, see Nos. 27) 28, page 68. 
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Ohv. 

^ 1/1 ^\kU\ 

, ^ 

]|Lm ^dci^\ 

No margin. 


Bev. 

-UVl <»^ ^ 
* ^ 
j^\ aUli 

aOJ jJt 

No margin. 


No place of mintage is named ; hence it^ay be assumed to have been 
the imperial mint of Dehli. Nor is any date given ; but as the Khalif 
A1 Mustansir died in the middle of 610 A. II., and ’Ala-ud-dln ascended 
the throne in 6f39, it would seem to be limited to one of those two years. 
(See Thomas’ Chronicles^ pp. 120, 122). But sec below, p. 61. 

The execution of the inscriptions is not good. That on the obverse 
is so crowded, as to necessitate the inserting of the two words iJLA and 
interlinearly, between the second and third lines. Moreover the 
consonant is never written, unless it bo indicated by an almost imper- 
ceptible straiglit line ; thus wc have un the obverse and 

on the reverse. 


V. Coins of Nism-iTD-DiN Maiiaii5d Sit ah. 

No. 9. (Plate II, 9). Silver. Weight 16*1! grs. Date [611 ?] 

Of this coin, there are two duplicate specimens in the lot,* which are in 
every respect the counterparts of coin No. 60 in Thomas’ Chronicles^ 
p. 81, Initial Coinage, Pt. I, p. 35 (J. A. S. B., vol. XKXVl) and Pt. II, 
p. 363 (J. A. S. B., vol. XLII), where it is noted as unique.” Accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomas, the margin is “ illegible. ”f liut from the present 
coins it is quite clear, that there is no circular margin at all ; the angles 
of the square areas touch tlie circumference of the coin, and form with it 
four segments, contJRiing scrolls on the obverse, and three dots on the 
reverse. In fact, they are in this respect exact reproductions of ’Ala- 
ud-din’s coin. No. 8. J No mint is named, nor any date. The former is 
probably Dehli and the latter 64-1, as will be showji aftcrwai’ds (see below, 
p. 64). 


♦ The duplicate is now in ]\Ir. Gibh’s possession, by cvch.mgc. 
t In his^last reference, however, (Iniiutl Coinage, Tt. 11, p. 3(>3) no mention is | 
made of any margin at all. 

t It is noteworthy that Marsdon in his Oriental Coins (PI. XXXV, No. DCXCIV) 
figures a very similar coin of Nasir-ud-din, which also is devoid of marginal circles, 
and indicates no mint or dato. But the insciiptious are somewhat different, omitting 
> SLw on the obverse, and reading on the reverse. Unless, 

indeed, the margins should bo worn away, as Mr. Thomas {Chronicles, p, 126) seems to 
. suppose ; hut of such wear there appears to he no evidence, 
f 
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Ohv, 

9 9 

U^^Jl J 

jiuoJ\ Ji\ 
jjlA 

No margin. 


Bev. 

^U5I| 04 iJ ^ 
aIj Ij 

•>/ 

Aii 

No margin. 


No. 10. (Plate II, 10). Silver. Weight 1G9 grs. Mint LahnauU. 
Date [615]. TJnigue. 

The obverse of this coin is an almost exact reproduction of the obverse 
of No. 9, with the exception only, thrit the four segments eontain words 
instead of scrolls ; viz,^ above on the left JJoa ; below (?), on the 
right oiA. The reverse differs from that of No. 9 altogether, but, on the 
other hand, it is apparently an exact reproduction of that of coin No. 110 
in Thomas* Chronicles, p. 129, with the exception of the date, which is 
probably 615. The date is almost wholly wanting ; there is however room 
for three numerals, and the traces left of the first numeral best agree with 
five ; and considering that this coin shares the peculiarity of the 
reading Mahmud Shahu^hnn-Suluin Avith No. 9, the date in all probability 
is 645. For in his later coins of 652, 654, 655 Nasir-ud-din always de- 
scribes himself as Mahmudn-ln-us-SuJldn, 

It may be noted that the inscription on the obverse of Mr. Thomas* 
No 110 is the same as on the obverse of the present coin, with the excep- 
tion of the omis.sion of 2$!*^ after Mahmud and the addition of the article 
J| al before ujbaLi and of a few almost illegible words at the end. Among 
the latter, however, in the left hand corner, the word yuzbah is quite 
distinct, written precisely as in the coins of Mughis-uo-din, Nos. 11 and 12, 
The mention of the name lu/.bak fixes the date of the coin as being during 
the governorship of Ikhtiyar-ud-diu, before he assumed independence under 
the title Sultan Mughis-ud-din. The coins Nos. 11 and 12 show that he 
was already independent in 053 ; hence the date must be either 661 or 
662 ; probably the latter.* 


• According to Mr. Thomas’ transcript, ono, numeral is omitted before 5 and one 
after. The latter, of course, is 6 ( = 600) ; the former must be 1 or 2. — This coin 
was, at first, thought to be lost, but I found it aftorwards in the Society's Cabinet, and 
it is described below, see No. 29, pp. 68, 69. ^ 
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Ohv, 

4 . 

J Ujojf 

« f , t t 

•3 la 

^ s ^ 

~ 7^ 


Bev. 

, '» 

J.I0JII <V«C Jt 

” - '1 

X 

Margin *i-M» aC-J| 3^ w . . • 




VI. Coins op Muonfs-irD-DfN Yi5zbak.* 

No. 11. (Plate II, 11). Silver. Weight 171 grs. Mint LahiauH. 
Date, month Eamazdn 653 A. H. New. This money is said to be derived 
from the land revenue of Badan and Naioadiyd-\ (liardwan ? and Nadiya). 

This coin, in the arrangement of the surfaces and in the style of 
execution of the letters, J very closely resembles Nasir-ud-din’s coin, No. 10. 
As regards the obverse, this resemblance is even closer to Nasir-ud-din’s 
coin. No. 9, in one point ; viz., in resuming the scroll (instead of the 
words) in the segments. There can be no doubt, that Mughis-ud-din, 
when he made himself independent of Nasir-ud-din, imitated his coins, as 
nearly as possible. 


Ohv. 

/ '5 >1 

^dJl j bj«^l 

9 . 9 


No margin. 


Bev. 

o 

Ifargiu 

LS^ J {jh^ 


No. 12- (Plate II, 12). Silver. Weight 171 grs. Mint LaknauU. 
Date 653 A. H. Duplicate of No. 11. 


♦ Kegarding the history of this ruler, see Major Raverty's translation of the 
Tahaqdt % NdfiH, pp. 761 ff. 

t Spelled Nndiyah in the Tahaqdt i Nd^irf. See Blochmann, Geography and 
Eiitfiry of Bengal, in J. A. S. B., Vol. XLU, p. 212. 

t The coins of Mughis-ud-din are particularly graceful, with their light, oblong 
letters and the little ornamental scrtlls to fill up the vacant spaces of the square areas 
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There are two points, especially, on which the coins of this new Find 
throw light, viz., the dates of Na^ir-ud-din and those of Mughis-ud-din. 

1. From a comparison of the dates of these coins, it will be Seen that 
they ^eml)race a period of about 40 years, i. e., from *A. H. 614 to 
658 ; viz. : ^ 


Sultan Alfcamsh before Ghiyag* revolt, 2 coins, A. H. 614 or 616. 



Ghiyas-ud-din of Bengal, 1 

99 

99 

621. 


Altamsh after Gbiyas’ revolt, 2 

99 

99 

626, 630. ♦ 

>> 

Jalalat-ud-din (Riziyah), 2 

99 

99 

634, 635. 

91 

*Ala-ud-din, 1 

99 

99 

610. 

>9 

Nasir-ud'din, 3 

99 

99 

644, 645. 

>9 

Miighis-ud-din of Bengal, 3 

.. 

«. 

653. 


For all practical purposes, these dates are certain, except that of the 
two undated coins of Na§ir-ud-d£n (No. 9 and its duplicate), which 1 have 
put down to the year 614. 

There were two brothers of the name of Ndsir-ud-din, sons of Sultan 
Altamsh. The elder was Governor of Bengal for a short time ; viz., two 
years, A. H. 621-626.* The younger, born A. H. 626 (the year of the 
death of his^ namesake brother), was Emperor of Dehli, after ^Ala-ud-din 
Mas’aiLid Shah, for 20 years, A. H. 644-604. During his reign the Bengal 
Governor Ikhtiyar-ud-din Tughril Khan revolted and male himself in- 
dependent under the title of Sultan Mughls-ud-din. 

It is quite certain that the coin No. 10 belongs to the younger Nasir- 
ud-din. For firstly, the Khalif Musta’sim, mentioned on it, succeeded in 
A. H. 640, while his predecessor Mustansir was Khalif during the two 
years of the elder Na^ir-ud -din's governorship of Bengal. Secondly, there 
is the striking resemblance between this coin and those of Sultan Mughis- 
ud-din, who was a contemporary of the younger Nasir-ud-din, and who 
clearly imitated the latter’s coins. 

The case is very much more doubtful, as regards the other coins of 
Nasir-ud-din (No. 9 and its duplicate). Mr. Thomas {Ohronicles, pp. 82, 
83, Initial Coinage, Ft. II, i)p. 360 fE.) considers that the type of coin, 
to which they belong, must be ascribed to the elder Nasir-ud-din. It is 
with some diffidence that I venture to differ from so great an authority 
on Numismatics ; but I am inclined to ascribe these coins to the younger. 
My reasons are the following : ^ 

In the first place, the present coins clearly show that the Bengal 
Governors never struck coins in their own name, except when they had re- 
volted and established an independent Saltanat. Thus all the present coins 
bear the names' of Dehli Emperors, except those of Ghiyag-ud-din and 

• See Major Eavetty’s Translation of the TabaqAt i Napirf, pp. 594, 629 flf. Also 
£. Thomas, Iniiial Coinage, Ft. II, p. 35, Ft. II, {#350, QJwonicka, p. 82. 
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Mughis-ud-din, who, for a certain time, had made themselves independent. 
Duiing that time, they replaced the Emperor’s name with their own ; but 
while they were mere Governors, they did not venture to interfere with the 
Emperor’s superscription. Thus GhiyAs-ud-din’s name does not appear on 
•If coins before or after his revolt, but that of the Sultan Altamsb. Simi- 
larly Mngbis-ud-diii’s name does not appear on No. 10, which was struck 
before his revolt, but Na§;ir-ud -din’s. The utmost a Governor might 
venture to do was to place Ins own name as an appendix to that of his 
Emperor ; as shown in No. 110 in Chronicles^ p. 129, where Ikhtiyar- 
ud-din Yuzbak (i. e., Mu‘»his-ud-diii) adds his name after that of his Em- 
peror Nasir-ud-din ; in this case, indeed, there was a special reason for it ; 
for, as tlje date of the coin shovv>, Yiizbak was at that time already on the 
ev3 of. his revolt (see bedow, page Go) and the conjunction of his own 
name with that of the Emperor was the first step towards it. Again 
though ’Izz-ud-din Tughril was the Governor of Bengal during the time 
when a woman, lliziyab, .sat on the imperial throne, yet Ids name does not 
appear on the contomjioraiy coins, but that of tlio Empress Jaliilat-ud-din. 
It is clear, therefore, that the coins, which were struck during the Bengal 
Governorship of the elder Nasir-ud-din, ciKild not have borne the latter’s 
name, hut that of his father Altamsh, whef was the Emperor of that time. 

But in audition to this inferential proof, there is direct evidence of 
the fact. Mr. Thomas, Initial Coinage, Pb. II, pp. 360 36 L (Plate X, Nos, 
7 and 8) describes and figures two coins, struck at Laknauti,* in the year 
621, that is, in the j’ear when the elder Nasir-ud-din was already Governor 
of Bengal ; but both coins do not bear his name, but, as usual, that of the 
contemporary Emperor Altamsh. It is clear, thciefore, that the- Na§ir- 
ud-din, who describes himself as “ Sultan” and jiuts his name on the coins 
under discussion, cannot have been a more Governor of Bengal, but must have 
been an Emperor of I)ehli. Whence it follows, that he must he the younger 
Na§ir-ud-diu ; for he alone of the two namesakes ever was Emperor. 

In the second place, when describing the coins, I liave shown (see p. 
59) that Nasir-ud-din’s coin, No. 9, is a close imitation (barring the 
ruler’s name, of course) of ’Ala-ud-din’s coin. No. 8, and also (through No. 
10) a more or less close prototype of Mughis-ud-din’s coins, Nos. 11 and 12. 
This fact accurately fixes Nasir-ud-dm’.s position between ’Ala-ud-din and 
M ugbis-ud-din (that is, between 6M and 653) and proves him tp be the 
Emperor of that name, but not the Governor of Bengal of that name, whg 
died 18 years previously (626). Moreover, it should be remembered, that 
»Ald-ud-din*s coin No. 8 and its antitype, Ndsir-ud-din’s No. 9, have shine 
points quite peculiar to themselves ; thus, the absence of any indication of 

• The imperfect word, in No. 7 on PI. X, which Mr. Thomas reads as 
is prohably^Vy^ tho preceding lacuna is 
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mint-place and date, the omission of the article before Sultan, the addi- 
tion of iUah»* Now it is extremely improbable, that the Emperor ’Ala- 
ud-din should appropriate, for one type of his eoins, not only the general 
style, ^but also the peculiarities of a coin of a mere Governor Cif Bengal, and 
that, of a Governor who had died 13 years previously (for Nasir-ud-dWS 
the Governor, died A. H. 626, while ’Ala-ud-diu became Emperor in 630). 
On the other hand, it is perfectly natural that the Emperor Nasir-ud-din 
should (temporarily) appropriate the style and peculiarities of the coins of his 
immediate predecessor *Ala-ud-d£n, whom he succeeded in 644. He probably 
very soon discarded the imitation. His eoins, No. 10 of A. H. 645 (in the 
present lot), and No. 110 of 651, No. 106 of 654 (in Chronicles^ pp. 127, 
129) already show different st^des, without the peculiarities of *Ald-ud-diu’s 
coin. We shall probably not go far wrong, if we as.sumc that his coins of 
the style No. 9 belong to the very commencement of his reign and are to 
be ascribed to A. H. 644. This is further made probable by the fact that 
coin No. 9 shows an anachronism in preserving the name of the Khalif 
A1 Mustansir b’illah, who had already died in 640. This would seem to 
show that ’Ala-ud-din’s coin was adopted by Nasir-ud-din in some haste, 
merely changing the imperial nsftnes, but leaving all the rest undisturbed ; 
but as soon as his affairs had beedine settled, the needful change must have 
been made,t as shown, e. y., in the very similar coins, notie(^ by Marsden, 
Oriental Coins, p. 523 (Plate XXV, No. DCXLIV), ’Ala-ud-din’s 
coin would lend itself all the more easily to this anachronism, since no 
dafe is mentioned on it. liideed, judging fi-om its peculiarities, I am 
inclined to think that tho omission of the date was intentional, so as to 
allow of its being struck continously throughout the reign of *Ald-ud-din, 
up to 644, when Nasir-ud-din succeeded him. Which again would account 
for the fact of its being adopted so easily by the latter emperor. That 
it, however, was only adopted by him as a very temporary measure, is 
shown by his coin. No. 10, which (see i)age 60) in all probability was 
alfcady struck in 645, and which preserves the reverse of his (temporary) 
coin. No. 9, but exchanges the anachronical name of Mustansir, for the 
correct Musta’^im. 

In the third place, most of the arguments, which Mr. Thomas adduces 
for his belief that the coin belongs to the elder Nasir-ud-din, are taken 

m 

^ • Also the addition of bHUah ; though this occurs also on a few coins of Altamsh ; 

4, No. XXX, in CUrmicUh, p. 53. 

t There still remains some difficulty about this anachronism. For *Ald-ud-d£n him- 
self changed tho Khalifa name on his coins, from 641, see Chronicles, p. 122. And it 
aeems strange, why Na^ir-ud-din, when he wanted to imitate 'Ala-ud-dfn’s coins^ did 
not make a more appropriate selection. But the pecuHarities of tho coin, and the ease 
of its adoption on account of the omission of any date, may have influenced him. 
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from its peculiarities, whkh, he considers, point to an early period (see 
Ohronieleej pp. 82-84). Much of the force of these arguments disappears, 
when it can be shown, from the present Find, that all those peculiarities 
occur in a coksof ’Al&-ud-din, that is, at a date qiiit (3 as late as the younger 
flKrir-ud-dm. With regard to the peculiar phrase bnu-Sulfdn (Ghroniclee, 
p. 84), the case is even stronger ; for the present Find shows, that it also 
occurs in No. 10, which is an undoubted coin of the younger N4fir-ud- 
din. Whence it is clear, that its occurrence in No. 9 in no way tends to 
prove that the latter is to be ascribed to the elder brother of that name. 

In the fourth place, the omission of any mention of a place of mintage 
appears to me to point to Dehli as its mint-place. For no one would 
think of the provincial mint of Lakhanauti, unless that place wero specially 
indicated. But if the coin was struck at Dehli, it could not have proceed- 
ed from the elder Nasir-ud-din, who, if he coined at all any coins in his 
own name, must have done so in Lakhanauti, the capital of his Bengal 
governorship. 

2. Regarding Sultan Mughis-ud-din, it has been already mentioned 
that he made himself independent under that title during the long reign 
of the Emperor of Dehli, Nasir-ud-din. His history is narrated at length 
in the Tabaqat-i-Na^irf, where however, ift fortunately, no dates are given, 
and the exacts period of his independence has not been known hitherto 
(see H. Blochmann, Geography and History of Bengal^ in J. A. S. B., 
vol. XLII, p. 246). The coins, now discovered, however, help to clear 
up this obscurity. They show that in 653 he was already indej[>endent. 
Further the coin of Na^ir-ud-din, No. 110, in Tliomas* Chronicles^ p. 129, 
bearing the joint name of Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak (as Mughis-ud-din 
was called before he made himself independent), which is dated either 651 
or 652, shows that his independency cannot have conunenced earlier than 
either of those two years, more probably towards the end of 652. Lastly . 
there is a coin of Nasir-ud-din in the Society’s Cabinet,* which was 
struck at Lakhanauti and bears date the second month of the year 655, and 
whi^h shows therefore that at that time Mughis-ud-diu’s independence 
must have been ended and tiie Dehli Emperor’s sovereignty again acknow- 
ledged. According to the Mughis-ud din lost his life 

in an unsuccessful war with the Rai of Eamrud. This probably happened 
at the commencement of the year 655t and led to the re-establishment of 

* See No. 80 m the Supplement, page G9. 

t The second month or $afar of the year 655 A. H. conesponds, as far as I* can 
make out, to July of 1256 A. D. In the Tabaq&t i Na^iri (pp. 765, 766) it is stated 
that Mughif-ud-dfn was wounded and died not long after the spiring harvMt* This 
hring*uB towards the middle of the year (1256 A. D.) according to our reckoning^ tho 
spring harvest being in March or April. 

Z 
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the Debli supremacy. Altogether Mugtiig-ud-dln’s independent Salfanat 
cannot have lasted much longer than two years (653 and 654). 

SUPPLEMENT. 

Since writing the foregoing account, I had occasion to exanf^n 
the Muhammadan coins in the Society’s cabinet, in conjunction with the 
Hon’ble Mr. J. Gibbs; C. S. Distributed in various bundles and mixed 
up with Pafhdn and Moghul coins, we found a small number of coins of 
the early Bengal series. ’J'hese I afterwards examined with the following 
result. It will he seen that there are among them a few pieces of consi- 
derable interest. 

There were 8 coins of Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 

3 „ of Ghiyas-ud-dfn *lwaz. 

3 „ of J alalat-ud-din (Rizi)ah). 

2 „ of 'Ala-ud-din Mas’aud Shah. 

5 ,1 of Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah. 

2 f, of Mughis-ud-diii Yuzbak. 

I. Coins or SnAMs-irn-DfN Altamsh. 

No. 13. Silver, Weight^ 148 grs. A duplicate of No. 3; but 
margin altogether illegible. 

No. 14. Silver, A duplicate of No. 4 ; now in the possession of 
Mr. Gibbs, by exchange. 

No. 15. Silver, Weight 164J grs. A variety of Nos. 4 and 14. 

Margin partially legible iU aJU j Date 63(X^ 

The variety consists merely in the slightly different formation of the letters. 

No. 16. Silver, Weight 15 1 i grs. Like Nos. 4 and 14 in every- 
thing but the date, which is 632. The margin is almost complete ^ 

AJlm j j Uil SXm 

No. 17. Silver, Weight 148| grs. Apparently a badly preserved 
duplicate of No. 16. 

No 18. (Plate III, No. 1). Silver. Weight 161 grs. Belongs to 
type No. XXXI in Thomas’ Chronicles^ p. 53. But in the present coin 
both marginal readings are not identical. According to that on the 
reverse, this money is derived from the land-revenue of Kanauj and some 
other place the name of which 1 cannot read. 


Rev. ? j £'>• 


No. 19. Silver, Weight 166 grs. (Plate III, 2). Zyrnywe. , It belong# 
to type Nos. 4, 14, 16 (or No. XXX in Tliomas’ Chronicles, p. 62),owhioh 
it resembles in every respect, except that it names Lahnavti as its place ci 
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mintage. As far as I kno«7) this is the only coin of Shams-ud-din hitherto 
known (or at least, made known), which expressly bears the mint name of 
Lakhanauti. Margin complete : aC^Jf 

ajjUL^ j. It isMated A. H. 638. 

No. 20, Silver. Weight 156| grs. Apparently a duplicate of No. 9 
in Thomas’ Initial Coinage of Bengal^ Pt. II, p. 359 (in J. A. S. B. vol. 
XLII). The margin, however, is almost illegible. The place of mintage 
is not mentioned, but it must have been Lakhanauti in Bengal, as it follows 
the type of Ghiydg-ud-din’s coins (see below). 

II. Coins of QuiYAs-un-DiN ’Iwaz. 

No. 21. Silver. Weight 161 grs. Duplicate of No. 4 in Thomas’ 
Initial Coinage^ Pt. 11, p. 354. 

No. 22. (Plate III, 3). Silver. Weight 160J grs. Kesembles No. 5 
in Thomas’ Initial Coinage^ Pt. 11, p. 356, in every thing but the marginal 
legend which reads differently and gives a different date, A. 616. 

margin : ? aju*» aL« ? aC*J( 

No. 23. Silver. Weight 157 grs. Puplicate of No. Qa in Thomas* 
Initial Coinage^ Pt. II, p. 356. But the margin is not quite complete. 

j 

• 

III. Coins of Jalalat-ud-dIn (Rtzitah). 

No 24. (Plate III, 4). Silver. Weight 1G2 grs. This is a dupli- 
cate of No. 6. But fortunately in the present coin that portion of the 
margin, which contains the date 634, is complete, while the other portion 
containing the mint-name is wanting. 

Margin : AjUaj* fjjt 

No. 25. (Plate, III, 5). Silver. Weight 159 grs. This is a variety 
of No. 7„ which it resembles in every respect, dlHept that the word 
is not placed between and vyUaUf but, interlinearly, above them. 

A duplicate of this coin is described and figured by Mr. Thomas in his 
Chronicles^ p. 107 (PI. I, 27 and PI. VI, 1). The margin, unfortunately, 
is incomplete ; it gives the date distinctly, but the mint, which no doubt 
was Lakhanauti, is omitted. 

Margin : iw |oa 

No. 26. Silver. Weight 140 grs. A very badly preserved duplicate 
of No. 25. Of the marginal legend only remains; thus 

fixing Lakhanauti as its place of mintage. 
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IV. Coins of ’AliX-uo-DfN Mas’aiJd ShXh. 

No. 27. (Plate III, 6). Silver. Weight 142 grs. Apparently unique. 
This (coin shows the same inscriptions as No. 8, with all itfi peculiarities ; 
viz., on the reverse, the addition of hHllah after Al Mustansir and:;^ 
llah after Al Mominm ; and on the obverse, the omission of the article 
U8 ( Jl ) before sulfan. It differs from No. 8, however, by the possession 
of a margin with inscriptions on both sides, of wliich illegible traces are 
still distinguishable. The original presencp of margins is also evidenced 
by the fact of the size of the square areas being much smaller than in 
No. 8. The letters, also, are much more neatly formed on the present 
coin, than on No. 8. As a further minor difference it may be noted, that 
the segments on the reverse of the present coin show the usual four dots 
arranged two on each side of a small loop, while on No. 8 the loop is 
absent. There arc traces of a word, in the left hand corner, below 
which I cannot quite make out. They look like hanid “ praise* \ 
or perhaps And it may be noted that on No. 8 there are also traces 

of a word in the same place. 

Obv. 

Margin : illegible. | Margin : illegible. 

No. 28. (Plate IV, 1). Silver. Weight 146 grs. Apparently unique. 
This coin agrees with Nos. 27 and 8 in omitting the article us { Jl ) before 
sulfdn on the obverse.* For the rest, the legends are the usual ones, as 
on No. 97 in Thomas’ Q^onicles, p. 122 j that is, AUb and aU, on the 
reverse, are omitted. It is not quite clear, whether there were originally 
any margins with legends ; there are no apparent traces left. 

I may, here, add that there are several coins of the usual type (like 
Nos. 97, 98 in Thomas' Chronicles, p. 122) in the Society’s Cabinet. 

V. Coins of NX^iR-TO-DfN Ma^miJi} SeIh. 

No. 29. (Plate IV, 2). Silver, Weight 140^ grs. Unique, This 
is the coin which Mr. Thomas has described and figured in his Chreniolee, 
p. 129, No. 110. 1 have thought it desirable to re-figure it, a^ Mr. 

* Unless the scrawl over the ^ of snlidn should be meant for 


Rev, 

o 

.um 

* ^ * 

aUb 

AU 
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Thomas has only given the obverse, which does not contain the marginal 
legend with the date, and because the facsimile of the obverse given by 
him is not quite exact. As I have already mentioned on p. 60, the name 
Yuzhak is distinctly recognizable in the lower left-hand-corner. ‘The 
iUpA just preceding the name I read doubtfully Al Mu'ain the 

• f 

appointed one*' or “ the assistant** ; the letters ^ mim with the pezk over 
it and the following 'ain are quite distinct. Below this word, again, there 
are traces visible of olA Khan or Sultan, perha]3S of Tughril Khdn, 

a name of the Yuzbak. 

No. 30. (Plate IV, 3). Silver. Weight 169 grs. Unique. In 
general, style of execution this coin very closely resembles No. 10 ; but it 
omits* Shah after Mahmud and adds the article al to Sultan. The date in 
the margin is ; Month Safar in A. H. 655, which is noteworthy, as fixing 
the termination of the independent Salfanat of Mugbis-ud-din. 


Bev. 

ill ^ 

Margin : 

djULtij 

^ No. 31. Silver. Weight 169 grs. Belongs to type No. 106 of 
Thomas* Ohronicles, p. 127, to which it is like in every respect, excepting 
the date which is 655. 

No. 32. Silver. Weight 162 grs. A variety of the same type as 
No. 31, but the square areas are larger and the letters of a coarser make, 
closely resembling No. DCXIV in Marsden’s Oriental Coins. Both margins 
are almost altogether worn away. 

No. 33. (Plate IV, 4). Silver. Weight 167 grs. A variety of the 
same type as No. 32. On the obverse a small portion of the margin is 
left ; , naming Dehli as the place of mintage. 


uov. 

ilf ^j^lkLJl 
^4>Jf J lx«|>J| 

jiJhJt ja\ 


V. CoiKS OF MuOHfs-TO-nfN YdzBAE. 

No. 84. (Plate IV, 5). Silver. Weight 168 grs. Triplicate of 
Nos. 11 and^l2 ; the best preserved among them. 

No. 85. (Plate IV, 6). Silver. Weight 145J grs. Variety of 
Nos. ^1, 12, 84. The letters on the reverse are not quite so well formed, 
especially in the margin, where, e. y., (or stands for cJS. 
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While examining these coins 1 have been led to make two observa- 
tions which I should like to mention. 

1. As to the place of mintage. In the case of Shams-ud-din’s coins 
of tfie horseman type no mint-place is mentioned (unless indeed it be 
contained in one of the illegible scrawls). Mr. Thomas ascribes the <3Cl> 
of this type to a Bengal mint (see Initial Coinage^ Pt. II, p. 3d2), on 
two grounds : firsts because these coins have been found in conjunction 
with others which are undoubtedly of Bengal mintage ; and secondly , 
because a unique gold coin of this type actually bears the mint name 
“Gaur” on its reverse ( ).* Neither reasons, however, appear to 
be quite conclusive As to the former, coins of undoubtedly Dehli mintage 
also have been found in conjunction with them ; e. y., Nos. 3 and 4fcoins 
of which type Mr. Thomas himself ascribes to Dehli. Then secondly, though 
the reading Zarh ha Oaur (not Zarh Nagor) is moat probably the true 
one, it only proves that particular (unique) gold coin to be Bengal-struck; 
it may be an exception ; it does not show that the silver coins of the same 
type were also struck in Bengal. It is certain from coins of other types, 
that Shams-ud-din struck coins of the same typCy both at Dehli and at 
Lakhanauti ; and it is to be observed that those struck at Dehli bear no 
mint name, while those struck at Lakhanauti bear that mime. Thus the 
coins. Nos. 4 and 19, are of exactly the same type ; but No. 4, which does 
not name any mint, is admittedly of Dehli, while No. 19 is of Lakhanauti, 
because it expressly names that mint. Speaking generally, it seems but 
reasonable that in the case of coins of Dehli Emperors, when no mint 
is named, it should be the Imperial mint of Dehli. In their case no on||| 
would think of another mint, but the Imperial one, unless it were 
expressly mentioned that they were struck at a provincial mint (Gaur or 
Lakhanauti). On the same principle (though the result is difEerent), in 
the case of the coins of the Bengal Sultan Ghiyds-ud-din *Iwaz which 
name no mint, the latter must be a Bengal mint (Gaur or Lakhanauti) ; 
because Ghiyas-ud-din being merely the ruler of Bengal, no one could 
think of any other but the principal Bengal Mint Accordingly I 
incline to the opinion, that all coins of Shams-ud-din of the Horseman 
type, which bear no mint name, are to be ascribed to Dehli ;t and further, 
generally, that all coins of Dehli Emperors, without any mint name, must 
be thus ascribed. Major Kaverty, in his Translation of the 
Ni^iri, p. 772, while questioning Mr. Thomas* ascription of these coins to 
Bengal mints, thinks they may have been struck in Bih&r, on the occasion 

* Maulvi Abdul Hal of the Madrasah, however, informs me t£at the correct 
spelling of this name is Qhmr j^, 

t Their connection with 6hams-ud-dm*B copper coins of the Horseman type 

{ChroniclUy p. 71) is obvious. 
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when Shams-nd-din ** sent forces from Dehli towards Lakhnauti, possess- 
ed himself of Bihar, and installed bis own Amir therein.” But there is 
really no evidence of the existence of a Bihar mint at this time ; but the 
passage quoted •£ rom the Muliammadan historian may show how it came 
tCptss that some of Shams-ud-din*s coins, struck at Dehli, were carried 
thence to Lakhanauti. 

The second observation refers to the style of the letters. Three 
different styles can be clearly distinguished : a rude and ill-formed, an ordi- 
nary square and an ornamental oblong. The first style may be best seen 
in Nos. 1 and 5 ; the second in Nos. 4, 29, the third in Nos. 3, 11. The 
rude form is peculiar to the early Bengal coins of Ghiyas-ud-din *Iwaz 
and to Shams-ud-din’s coins of the horseman type. The ornamental oblong 
is seen in all Bengal coins of Mughis-ud-din. The imperial coins show 
both the ordinary square and the ornamental oblong style, more or less 
distinctly ; thus compare Nos. 3 and 4 of Shams-ud-din and Nos. 10 and 
29 of Na§ir-iid-din. Whether any and what conclusions may be drawn 
from these facts regarding the mints from which they may have been 
issued, I must leave others to decide, who understand more of Indian 
Numismatics than I do. 


On the Coins of the Sikhs. — By Chab. J. Eodgehs. 

The power and rule of the Siklis have passed away. The year which 
witnessed the total destruction of the Sikh army at Gujrat, witnessed also 
the annexation of the Panjab to British India. Since 1849 the Sikhs have 
been nothing more than what they were before the time of Gobind Singb^ 
a religious sect. All signs of their political influence and superiority are 
fast passing away from the country. When the present generation has 
passed away, there will be little in the Pan jab to show that the Sikhs were 
ofice rulers. Even now it is forty years since the death of Ranjit Singh, 
and it is only here and there one meets a Musalman zamindar who tells iia 
of what he suffered from Sikh extortion and oppression. And it is only 
now and then one meets with a grey beard who glories in the memories of 
the raids of the Sikh soldiery. 

The history of the Sikhs from the time of Nanak to the battle of 
Oujr&t is one of the most interesting and instructive studies in the whole 
range of modern revolutions. It shows how religiousness and quaintness^ 
combined with self-denial and an open house can carry the day against lall 
established customs and national prejudices. It shows how a little truth 
combiged with shrewdness and eccentricity, audacity and assertion, bold and 
long continued, can at last prevail over all objections. By religiousness I 
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do not mean real godliness, I only mean the performance of those actiona 
which are accounted religious by the people amongst whom they were per- 
formed. There was very little in the characters of some of the Sikh reli- 
gious leaders to mark them as teachers of religion. Their lives were loose, 
as Were their doctrines. We read constantly of faith and of saving 
in Sikh books. But it resolves itself into faith in the Guru who claimed 
for himself perfect infallibility, if not perfect equality with god. The 
commandments of Sikhism have to do with wearing long hair, abstinence 
from cow’s flesh and Muhammadan women and smoking and drink. They 
encourage bloodshed, hatred, malice and all uncharitableness wherever and 
whenever Muhammadans are concerned. The modern Sikhs are, however, 
a temporizing lot of people, and they find our rule too obliging to their 
superstition. Their zeal and energy arc not employed against the English 
but against Sikli declension from ancient ritual and disci})1ine. The Koo« 
kas were Sikh Wahabecs or Wesleyans, and so are the Nirmalas. 

As this paper has to do with the coins of the Sikhs, the symbols of 
their temporary power, it may be as well, although it is an oft told story, 
to give here a short account of the rise of the Sikhs, and to show how they 
became changed from a religious sect into a ruling power. 

1. NdnaJe the founder of the Sikhs was born in 1469 A. D. at Tal- 
wandi near Lahore. This was in the time of Bahlol Lodi. His father was a 
Khatri. He early became a recluse and joined himself with a Musalman 
musician named Mardana. He afterwards wandered about like a modern 
faqir. In tliese journej’^s he must have got some ideas about Muhamma- 
danism and Hinduism beyond what his native village could have given him. 
Nanak died at Kartarpur in 1638, in the 7tb year of the reign of Hum&- 
yun. There is no trustworthy account of his life. He seems to have been 
as friendly to Musalmaiis as to Hindus. At his death one party wished to 
bury him and the other to cremate him. His doctrine was that there was 
one God. But with this he mixed much of polytheistic Hinduism and 
more of mysticism. At the same time he took good care to insist on his 
own guruship and on the necessity of giving alms to him as guru. To his 
followers he promised participation in all that was given to him. He made 
disciples from both Muhammadans and Hindus. Before his death he 
appointed a Hindu, named Augad, bis successor. Nanak’s disciples (Sikhs) 
were an ignorant rabble, few of them knowing how either to read or write. 
They were his servants and followed him for what they obtained as alms 
or in the shape of food. 

2. Angadf the second guru, did not rise above his fellow Sikhs in 
scholarship. His influence on his sect was nil He simply figures as a 
man named a guru. He died in 1552 A. D., having made bis servant 
Amar D&s his successor, to the exclusion of his sons, as Nanak had done 
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V 

before him. In all this we can trace the influence of Muhammad’s Khali- 
fahs who acted at first similarly. 

3. Amar Dds was a Khatri, He lived at Gobindwal. He, though un- 
able to read iiid write, composed some verses which are inserted in the 
Hffed writings of the Sikhs — Qranth, He died in 1574 A. D., having 
nominated his son-in-law Ram Dass his successor. 

4. Rdni DiUs was an inhabitant of ChaJc or Umritsiir, or rather he 

settled there after his marriage, and the place was afterwards known as 
Guruchak. Abont this word Chak, we may notice that the “ principality 
of Cheka, the ancient Sakalo, stretched from tiie Reas on the east to the 
Indus on the west, and from the foot of the Rajaori hills to the confluence 
of the Panjab rivers.* “ It therefore comprised all the ])lains of the Pan- 
jab The Cheka of A. D. 650 had in fact the same limits as tlie king- 

dom of Lahore in A. D. 1050. ”t Cheka would seem to be the country 
inhabited by the Sakas or Indo-Scythians In the late trip of His Honor 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjah to Knlu, Tliakur Hari Chand of 
Lahocil presented him with tlirce Kanerki coins and a medallion, saying, 
that these coins belonged to “ the dynasty of the Sak-po kings which exist- 
ed very long ago.” Rut the word chik means also the wood placed under 
the brick work in a well. This, however, would not ap])ly to Uinritsur as 
here was a fountain and not a W(‘ll. 11 cnee wc may regard Chak as being 
a remnant of the old Qhehi or Sdkala of the Scythians. 

Ram Dass prospered ns a guru. He .seems to have had aliberarj*’ turn. 
As he collected alms, he dug out the tank from which Uinritsur takes its 
name. But he did not build it, that is, as we say in India, he did not make 
the tank pnkka. For in his successor’s time the tank wa.s overgrown with 
weeds. Ho died in 1581 A. D. The tank was dug out in 1578 A. D. It 
was outdde the city walls. Dr. Trumpp says the city grew romil it. This 
was the case afterwards, but not in the time of Ram Dass. There is still 
visible in the city an old gate called the Darshani Darwaza. This was the 
gate by which worshippers were wont to leave the city, when they were 
going to visit {darshan hirnd) the temple. There are several other gate- 
ways still visible, and the walls can be traced. The present city is many 
times larger than what was called Rauidaspur. At present it is the custom 
to dig tanks outdde cities, not inside. There were several tanks outside 
Ramd&spdr. These formed into dabs afterwards iu some cases. They have 
now been fllled in and will be converted into intra-mural parks or gardens. 
There were other tanks also outside the city which are now tanks inside, 
such as the Santoklisar, RAm Sar and Viveksar. Sar is Persian for a foun- 


• J. A, S. B., p. 693, for 1864. 
t Ibid, footnote on same page. 
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tain or head of a river.* Amrit is the water of immortality. But the Sikhs 
of the present century spell the word with a h and call it Ambratsar, On 
the Qurmukhi coins it is thus spelt. On the lamp shades in the railway 
station I notice the word is printed probably by an Amritsar man 
The b is very plain. Some etymologists (Sikhs never were troubled wiire' 
learning) derive the name from Ambivr (j^ ) = ambergris, or a rich per- 
fume. Amritsar is certainly a place of strong smells, but by no means 
pleasant. 

6. Ram Dass was succeeded by his son Arjan, And from this time 
the guruship bec.ame hereditary. Arjan built the tank and temple, but not 
those which exist now. The present structure is a more modern building. 
He began it in 1588 A. D., the year of the Spanish Armada. Tradition 
says that there was a grand procession formed, that portions of Nanak’s 
sayings were recited, and that the guru laid the tir4 stone. But the brick- 
layer did not consider it laid propvuly, so he took it up again and relaid it. 
Arjan then prophesied that the building he was commencing should be one 
day destroyed and again rebuilt. But Arjan did more tlian build the tem- 
ple. He collected the saying and verses of Nanak and others, and wrote 
them in Gurmukhi letters in a book which is called the Granth. This 
book therefore represents to a certain extent the moral maxims of the 
teachers who had existed before Arjau’s days in the Panjab. It being in 
the language of the people, has always exorcised much power over them. 
It was the book in the mother-tongue of thousands of unlettered men and 
women. No wonder they reverenced it. It is now called the Granth Sahib, 
and the temple is called the Durbar Sahib : while Amritsar, the city which 
contains the two, is spoken of as Sri Amritsar, It is more reverenced now 
than either understood or practised. Its language, being three centuries 
old, is not intelligible now to the masses. Many changes have come over 
the people in those three hundred years of Mogul rule and rise of British 
power. 

Arjan was enabled by his followers’ gifts to maintain some kind of 
state. He made arrangements for his income being collected with regulari- 
ty. But Amritsar lay in the road between Dehli and Lahore, and Arjan 
unfortunately brought himself to notice by leaning favourably towards the 
rebellious son of Jahangir. That rebellion was wiped out with one of the 
most bloody acts the history of India records. 700 men were impaled and 
poor Khusrau was led between the rows to be regaled with the groans and 
shrieks of the victims. Arjan escaped’ this horrible death. But for all 

* [Or rather, sat is the Sanskrit saras pool, tank,” which in modem Indian 
languages hecomes sar, Santokh^-sar or aantosha-saras is the **tank of contoiicment 

£dm-Mr ** the tank of Kim,” Vivek-sar ** the tank of discrimination.” Ed. j 
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ihsit, be was killed at Lahore in 1606 A. D., one year after the gunpowder 
plot. His dabbling in politics was not a success. 

6. Sar Qovind was his successor. He was a man Avith a military 
turn . But asf there was an established government, his movome*its must 

®Ble resembled those of a freebooter or an insurgent. He built Sri llargo- 
vindpiir on tlie river Beas to serve as a place to floe unto when any actions of 
bis made flight a necessity. Joining the regular army, he rendered himself 
obnoxious by appropriating the pay of the soldiers. He was imprisoned 
many years for this. He afterwards entered the service of Shah Jahan. 
But his old propensities broke out afresh, and he left it and became once 
more a freebooter, llamdaspur was taken by Shah Jahan’s troops, but in 
an encounter with Har Govind at Kartarpur they were defeated. After 
this, however, Har Govind was compelled to take refuge in the hills wliere 
he died, 1638 A. D., in the house of a robber with whom his son had been 
residing. 

7. ITar Bat succeeded his grandfather Har Govind. Tie joined Dara 
Sliikoh, the unfortunate brother of Aurangzeb, against that astute and wily 
monarch. When Dara was beaten, the result was not favourable to Har 
Hdi. He died in 1660 A. D., having done nothing worthy of notice. 

8. Mar Jiisan succeeded Har Kai his father. He died in 1661i 
A. D., having accomplished nothing. 

9. Tegh Bahadur y third son of Har Govind, next became Guru. He 
took up his residence at Anandpiir, but as a rule led a roving life like a 
common faqir. In one of these excursions he was imprisoned at Debit. 
But it turns out that this excursion was a predatory one, and as a conse- 
quence he was not only imprisoned, but executed A. D. 1675. 

10. Qovind Singh his son succeeded him, although only 15 years old. 
He knew some Persian and Hindi. He began bis guruship by practising 
austerities to secure the favour of the goddess Durga, whose divine assis- 
tance he needed in order to wreak vengeance on the Musalinan rulers w.ho 
had punished his father for his misdeeds. The moral obliquity of tlie Sikhs 
is not to bo wondered at. Their surroundings were again.st all integrity 
of morals. We are told of this guru that he was a proticient in tlie science 
of £ok. But this statement never seems to have affected his position as 
guru. 

His life was that of warrior-priest or a Knight Templar. His eecon- 
tricities are regarded as his religious teachings. His worship of iron, 
because by its aid he plundered, is one. His institution of tlio kesy^ or 
unshaven hair, is another. He lived at Auandpiir while his own hair grew. 
Hence this place is sometimes called Kesgarh, He wore a comb, to comb 
his h%ir with, a dagger and a sword. His dress consisted of a pair of short 
cotton breeches which came part way down the thigh. He abolished caste, 
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instituted pahal or baptism, created the khalsa and ordered all bis baptised 
disciples to be called Singhs. Besides this he wrote a book in which all 
his ideas are stated. This he called the Granth of the lOlh reign or 
Quruship.” The one compiled by Aijan is known as the ^ Adi Granth." 
But Gk)vind's Granth is not all his own. It consists of compilations fi^^/' 
the works of the poets lie had about him. 

llis wars with his neighbours could not long go on without the inter- 
ference of the imperial troops. Two of his sons were killed in these distur- 
bances. Two others were slain at Sarhind by the governor into whose bands 
they had been betrayed. This act has obtained for this city the Sikh title 
of Jitmunhtn the accur.sed." Govind Singh himself became a fugitive. 
In Malwa, at a place called Damdama, he at last found refuge. But he 
afterwards removed to Anandpur. After the death of Aurangzeb he once 
more came into public notice and took service under Bahadur Shah, who 
gave him a military command in the Dakkin. He, however, returned to 
Annndpur for awhile to look after the affairs of his guruship, which were 
getting into confusion through the extortions of his tithe collectors. After 
this he went to Nander in the Nizam’s Dominions on the Godavery, where 
he was murdered by the sons of a man whom he had himself murdered. It 
seems that he had purchased horses from this man and had not paid him. 
The man wanted his money -^and dunned the guru for it. The guru, who 
was never famous for meekness, getting angry one day slew him. 

Thus we see that tlie last two gurus, father and son, came to a violent 
death which resulted from tlieir own wrong-doings. Govind Singh was 
murdered in 1708 A. D. 

Mucli false sympathy has been bestowed on tlie fate of these two men. 
Bul^ the truth is that were two such men to arise now in India, there is no 
doubt they would be hunted down. No sooner did Ram Singh, the Kooka 
leader, try his hand at raiding, than the authorities were after him. His 
people were taken red-handed, fresh from their fight, and they w^ere blown 
from guns by the Deputy Commissioner of Ludiana and the Commissioner 
of Arnballa. TLe former officer was strangely enough made to go on pen- 
sion (thus losing about a thousand rupees per mensem), the latter officer 
was appointed to an ambassadorship to Central Asia and kniglited. 

Qovind Singh was the last Guru. He appointed a faqir, named Banda, 
to the leadership of tine Sikhs. This man seems to have l>een ignorant of 
the precepts of Govind. But he understood and followed his practice. 
This in the course of a short but dreadful career of eight years’ constant 
depredations caused him to be taken prisoner by the imperial army at 
Gurddspur in the Panjab. He was taken to Dehli and put to death by 
frightful torments in 1716 A. D. No Sikh bemoans his death. He was 
a man whose actions were so cruel, that in those days an example was 
necessary. 
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After the imperial government had seen what the outcome of the Sikh 
movement was, there was not much enquiry as to their principles and doc- 
trines, They were disturbers of the public peace, and as such they were 
hunted and slain. 

40^Ve have now to trace briefly the history of the next 83 years in the 
Fanjab. In 1799 A. J1 Ranjit Sin^h took Lahore. But from the death 
of Banda to the accession of Ranjit Siiitj;h an interval of 83 years has to 
be accounted for. It will easily be understood that the chance of plunder, 
combined with the performance of a religious act, would serve as sufficient 
stimulus in the heart of every Sikh to action against the Musalman autho- 
rities. Unfortunately opportunity was not wanting. The imperial family 
at Dehli was like a wheel of sixteen spokes. • The first bad been strong 
enough. But they had been prosperous. Prosperity had begot luxury and 
luxury, debauchery. The successors of Akbar and Babar could no longer 
rule. The empire lay at the mercy of any one strong enough and bold 
enough to take it. Nadir Shah invaded India in 1738-9. The results of 
his invasion arc well known. Both before and after this Persian incursion 
there was a Muhammadan governor of Lahore. The Sikhs, who formed 
tliemselves into plundering companies, were on several occasions out-man- 
muvered, taken, and executed. After the death of Nadir, Ahmad Shah 
Ahdcilli or J)urrani obtained the ascendancy in Kabul, and of course he 
regarded India as his lawful prey. But from the death of Banda to Ahmad 
Shah's first invasion of India in 1748 A. D. there is a space of 32 years. 
During this time Sikhism, in sjjite of Muhammadan suppressions had proa- 
pered, as all wrong prospers where it is not exterminated. Hence during 
this first invasion the Sikhs erected a small fort at Amritsar. This fort, 
when the invasion was over, was destroyed by the Muhammadan gove^or 
of the Pan jab. The invader was a Muhammadan and the defender was a 
Muhammadan, hence both were to the Sikh his legal prey. Lahore was 
taken a second time by Ahmad Shah in his third incursion in 1752 A. D. 
Ill this period of change the Sikhs pros[)ered and increased in numbers. 

The fourth invasion of the Abdalli took place in 175.o-(i, Prince Tai- 
min was then made governor of Lahore. He drove the Sikhs out of Amrit- 
sar and destroyed the stronghold thej^ had erected. But in his turn he 
was so harassed by the Sikhs that ho was obliged to retire to Multan, and 
the Sikhs occupied for a short time Lahore and Amritsar. It was (luring 
this temporary occupation of Lahore that the first Sikh rupee is said to 
have been struck by Jassa Singh Kullal, the Sikh leader. It had ou it 
the following inscription in Persian : — 

Lm^ 
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Mr. Lepel Griffin in his “Edjahs of the PaBjab*’* says ‘‘Nor were 
these coins struck before 1762, not in 1757-8, as stated by Cunningham, 
and it is very doubtful whether they were ever struck in large numbers at 
all. The Rajah of Kupurthalla has none in his possessio*, nor do I know 
any one who has seen one. Tl»e “ Tawnrikh-uPanjal)^ of Ganesh 
states that the S’ikhs did not strike this coin, but that the Kazis and Mul- 
lahs in 1764*, after the famous Nanak Shahi rupee had been struck, and 
desiring to anger Ahmad Shah against the Sikhs, coined 21 rupees with 
this inscription themselves, and sent them to the Shall at Kabul, who was 
as indignant as they anticipated at the insolence of the Distiller (Kalal) 
who claimed to have seized his country (Mulk-i-AhnncCJ^' I may add 
that I have hunted through some thousands of Sikh rupees myself but 
liave never seen one yet. If they were sent to Kabul to Ahmad Shah direct, 
ho probably broke them up at once. 

The Mahraitiis were at this time paramount in Dehli. They became 
naturally the rulers of the Panjab and they took Sirhind, Lahore, Multila 
and Attock. This brought Ahmad Shah once more to India. His fifth 
expedition was in 17ol)-Gl. He retook the Panjab and extended his arms 
across the Ganges. (He struck rupees iu his ITth year at Muradabad). 
liut the one great action of this campaign was the battle of Panipat in 
1761, in which the power of the Mahrattas in Northern India was utterly 
destroyed. Ahmad Shah did not know how to improve a victory. He 
loft for Kabul iminediatedy after Panipat. Of course the usual thing 
lMi2:»pened. The Sikhs rebelled against his governors, and that rebellion 
induced his return in 1762. In this invasion he turned his arms chiefly 
against the Sikhs who on all previous occasions had alw.ays hovered around 
lii^nnies whether victorious or defeated. They had never been well taken 
in hand before and had received but scant attention from the conqueror. 
Hence their numbers had increased marvellously. From the fact that the 
Sikh loss in the great battle which took place “ between Giijerwal and 
Beniahi, twenty milon south from Ludiana,’* is estimated at from twelve 
to twenty-five thousand men, we may calculate the full Sikh jjower at that 
time at something between fifty and a hundred thousand fighting men. 

On his return from this great victory Ahmad Shah not only destroyed 
the temples around the tank at Amritsar, but he killed cows in them and 
washed the Muhammadan shrines, which had been defiled by swine’s blood, 
with the blood of slaughtered Sikhs. 

The Sikhs were not, however, destroyed. The truth is that during all 
this anarchy and invasion and counter rebellion, there had been many mv- 
portant families in the PanjAb rising quietly into power and importance. 
These families had summoned their retainers round them. The leade?^s and 

• Footnote, p. 606. 
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.the retainers had one common ground for discontent, one common bond of 
union, their faith. They were Sikhs. Their oppressors were Muhammadans. 
Each of these leadings was called a Misl. The whole of the Misls was 
termed “ the Sjirba Khalsa or whole Sikh people/' Here were then mate- 
i4Hi^or the formation of a mighty republic in the East. But tliere was 
only one Washington on earth in those days and he was in America. The 
spirit which animated him and his fellow countrymen was one of liberty 
and law and desire for the common weal. In the Panjab tliere was no 
such man and no such spirit. The Panjab had passed through no prelimi- 
nary training and was not fitted for liberty. Eacli man, as he h:id risen by 
oppression, maintained himself by the same meatis. His chief tboughis 
were for self-aggrandizement. Hence these twelve Misls of the Sikhs 
becr.mc twelve centres of jealousy. So long as Alnnad Sliab kept on 
invading India, they remained to a certain extent unibul against a common 
foe. After he left after his 7th exj>ediiion in 17(>t, Iho Sikhs for a 

while combined. They were to have had a “ Gurmnaia’' or assembly of 
the chiefs (a congress or parliament) once |i year, but it never carafi to any^- 
thing, or its meetings were attended only by the religious. One thing is 
certain, they got possession of Lahore and Amritsar. And at this time tln'y 
struck, in Lahore the political capital of the Panjab, the first Sikh rupe(*9. 
They were called Qohinihhdhi,'^ not Ncinak Shald'' as Mr. Qrifiin 
states. The latter term came into use afterwards as we shall see. The 
inscriptions were the following : — 

Obverse — Reverse — 




^^yLo I at r 


See plate V, fig. 1. It is a rupee of good, almost pure, silver, weigh- 
ing 177 grs. which is the average weight of the rupees of the Moghuls. 
The distich on the obverse is intended for Persian poetry. It means 
Abundance (the word is cteq = cooking-pot; we have the same vulga- 
Tism in England — ‘ to keep the pot boiling’ means to have food sufficient 
for daily use) ' the sword, victory and help without delay, Guru Gobind 
Singh obtained from Nanak.” The »Sainbat year on the reverse is 57 years 
in advance of our year. Hence this rupee was struck in 1765 A. D. I have 
rupees of this type struck in Lahore, for the years 1822, '25, '26, ’27, '28, '30, 
*31, '32, *33 and ’34 There was an interruption in 1766 and ’77 (L in 
,1823 and ’24) caused by Abmad Shaii’s last descent on India. TherOainay 
be rupees for some of the missing years. But we can scarcely expect to 
find tiiem for the years 1823 and ’24, S. Ahmad Shah invaded India for the 
last time then. During this invasion the ruler of Patiala received from 
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Ahmad Sli&h a sanad making him a Mah&r4.ja. He is therefore the old- 
est Maharaja in the country and unlike all the rest was created such by 
a Musalman. 

s The years after the departure- of Ahmad Shah were fimes whenone 
misl after another became pre-eminent. The whole of the Panjab lay a^Ulfc 
mercy. Multan, Kussur, Pakpattan, Kangra were scenes of many a bloody 
fight. It was not so much then Sikh against Muhammadan, but Sikh 
against Sikh, Misl against Misl. Taimur Shah son of Ahmad Shah was 
obliged to come against Multan in person in 1778-9 A. D., and it was 
surrendered to him by the leader of the Misl occupying it. But Sikhism 
had no more interruptions from Afghanistan during the time of Taimur 
Shah. Prom Delhi, too, little opposition was shown. The steady way in 
which rupees were struck in consecutive years shows that the mint towns 
were comparatively free from attack. 

Fig. 2, PI. V, is a rupee struck at Amritsar in k835 S. The inscri})- 
tions are both quite different from those on fig, 1. 


Obverse — • 

JiAi ^ 

ji aCtmi 


Reverse — 

CaS?:? JKI 

(Arc 


1 do not pretend here to give correct readings. The reverse is I think 
cprrect. I have four rupees of this series 1835, ’36, ’37, ’38. They enable 
me to read the mint as ^ distinctly. The h and the dot under it are 

moFt marked. The reading of the obverse is far from satisfactory. The 
3rd line is not in my figure. But it is ail on a coin which I have of the 
year 1836. The middle line is correct. The top line has Shah JVdnak on 
it undoubtedly. The whole may bo read thus — “ The man of victory, 
obtained by the exertion (j^*-**) of Guru Gobind Singh and the grace of king 
Nanak, struck this coin in each of the two worlds ” I must confess I am 
not satisfied with this rendering. But after years of search midst thousands 
of coins I am able to do no more with certainty. This therefore is the 
Ndnak Shdhi rupee. 

Fig. 3, PI. V'', is a rupee also of Amritsar. But it returns to the ob- 
verse on fig. 1. In the reverse inscription, however, are some new features, 
first the kafdr or dagger ; (2) the word and (3) the word The 

full reverse is this ; — 
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I have a ruj^ee of th^s same year with a similar obverse, but with the 
reverse containing, instead of Amritsar and instead of the hatar^ a 

^urz or mace. It will be seen at once that Jhmndgnrh is spelt incorrectly. 

It ought to be . (This place is the fort in Anandpiir to which we 

I|BKo often referred. It is a town at which an annual fair is held to 
wliich all fanatical Sikhs resort. At one of these fairs one of the most 
accomplished Panjabi scholars, the Rev. Mr. Janvier of the American 
Presbyterian Mission, was cruelly murdered by an Akali. The word 
too comes on this one. So liere wc have a first year of some now govern- 
ment or era. The katar and the gurz would seem to indicate that it was to 
be one of brute force, I cannot say what it refers to. J ust then Sikhism 
was ill a ferment of raids and excursions and internal broils. There was 
no one leader iire-cminent. Combination seems to have been the custom 
just then. This word is used by all the Mughal emperors on their rupees | 
from the time of Shah Jahtin^ instead of the figure 1, for the first year. So 
that the existence of this word in this position indicates that in this year 
some new rule was inaugurated. In fig. 4, pi. V, we have on the obverse 
the figure r above the word and on the reverse, thus showing that 
this rule or reform or now administration lasted for some time. In all 
Mughal rupees the same rule is followed. The year of the Hejira is on 
one side and the year of the reign on the other : only as a rule the latter 
comes with the mint town and the former with the king's name. 

It is of this time 1841 S. = 1784 A. D. that Cunningham write.s, 

“ Tlio Siklis were predominant from the frontiers of Oude to the Indus.*^* 
It was at this time that Maha Singh, the fiither of Ihinjit Singh, entered 
on tiiat scries of moves which landed him tlic head of the Sikhs. His son 
Itanjit was born in 1780. He himself died young, at the age of 27 only, 
in 1702, during his siege of Gujrat. But the coin I am inclined to attri- 
bute to the Sikh ascendancy, rather than to Maha Singh. Ranjit Singh 
never put the year of his reign on his coins. 

Pigs. 5 and 0, pi. V, are reverses of Aii^ndgarh coins of 1844 and 1846. 

I have one other of 1843 struck at the same place. 

Their obverses are all the same as that of fig. 1. 

The inscriptions on fig. 4 call for attention 

Obverse — Reverse — 

remains of 

JLfii aULb tiSj jSj Ji^t 
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J(^ I regard as Pilnj^bi Persian ^ wliioh there U 

more jingle than either good<^ra!nmar or clear meaning. 

AMI tahht should mean the throne of the Timeless one^ that is of God, 
and should go along with Amritsar. Maimanat lakhty bdth words mean 
the ssitAe^ prosperity. Bahht is usually preceded bj an adjective whei^RSd 
in a compound word. The language of the Granth Dr. Trumpp tells us is 
full of such jingle in which we seek in vain for clear meaning.' 

The term u'aU* lar^ comes for the first time, on this coin. Sachcha Sh&b, 
“ true king,” is the title by which in the “ Sakhi Book” Gobind Singh is 
always addressed. Here it is used in the plural (I have shown this in 7 and 
8) and probably has to do with both Nanak and Gobind Singh ; for here 
Ndnah is not preceded by the term Shah. 

The years between 1846 S. and 1856 S. must have been years of great 
||. distraction and disorder all over the Panjab. 1 find my cabinet, after my 
diligent search of years, without any rupees of this period except an Amrit- 
sar rupee of 1854. 

In June 1856 S. Eanjit Singh entered Lahore. Before that time the 
city had been in the possession of at least three Sard^rs, each of which held 
a portion of it. We do not need to give imagination much rein in order 
to conjure up a picture of what Lahore must have been during that period. 

The historian of the Panjab liai Kanhiya Lall, C. K, has the fol- 
lowing passage in his history of the Panjab in Urdu prose, about what 
happened after Raujit’s entry into Lahore. The poets being all present 

*iiij uiJ erf.- (.Jia. 

J erf- J* ^ 

^ J jy 

L. L. ;td y ^ 

jMm ^ ^ 

, jA jj\ ^ 

If JLXj J9J ^ 

# y jji 

This is all wrong. The distich in question was used first, as we have 
seen, on the rupees of 1822 S.;)» It was not made for the Ist year of Eanjit 

o 

• History of the Sikhs. 2nd Edition, p. 179. 
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ere rupees struck quite so early. I have never seen a 
rupee yet of 1856. But I have several of 1857, struck in Lahore and these 
were the rupees first issued by Ranjit Singh. But they do not contain his 
name. Ranjit Singh put his name on nothing, gave his name to nothing. 
SRort he built at Amritsar is called Gobind Garb ; the garden be mads 
there, Rim Bigh. 

The rupees of 1857 S. = 1800 A. D. are shown in figs. 7 and 8, PI. V. 

1 havo^iven both sides. There is no sign of “ Ranjit’* any where. Figs, 

9 and 10 of the same plate give the obverses of two coins of 1860 S. and 
1864 S., both struck at Lahore and containing the same inscription. A 
careful study of these will show how difficult is the task of reading coins 
which contain only a few of the centre words of the inscriptions. On the 
reverse is an anchor which on Lahore rupees is a new sign. Since the plate 
was drawn other coins have turned up : but they add to the inscription and^ 
confusion. The cross lines are the difficulties. The lower one on the ob- 
verse evidently is the of The top one I have not yet read. 

However here are the complete inscriptions as far as I can make them out. 


Obverse- 




Reverse — 

Same as on No. 1. 

With additions of anchor and 
leaf. 


JJ 3 


After the accession of Ranjit Singh rupees were struck regularly every 
year at Amritsar and Lahore. After the conquest of Multan there must 
have been a mint established there, for the rupees run in pretty regular 
series. It may be as well here to give the events of Ranjit Singh’s career 
after the capture of Lahore. 


1801-2. Reduces Banghi Misl and Kussfir becomes tributary. 

1802. Takes Amritsar. 

1803. Repulses Sansar Chand, a hill raja. 

1804. Again repulses Sansar Chand. 

1801-5. Obtains homage from governors of Jhang, Sahivval and 
Mult&n. 

1805. Holkar goes to the Panjab, pursued by the English. Last ^ 
Gurumata or national Sikh Council held. After this the Panjab may 
be regarded as a kingdom or absolute monarchy. 

1806. Ranjit Singh interferes south of Satlaj. Takes Ludiana. 

1807. Takes Kussur and the town of Multdn but not citadel : still 
obtains tribute. 
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1808. Sikhs south of Satlaj ask for British protection. 

1808- 9. Mr. Metcalfe sent on mission to Ranjit. R. again invades 
territories S. of Satlaj. 

« 1809. British troops occupy Ludiana. R. signs firsiljreaty with Bri- 
tish. He gets Kangra fort. 

1809- 11. Disturbances with the Gurkhas. 

1810. Ranjit fails again in obtaining Multan. 

1811. Shah Zaman goes to Lahore. Ranjit Singh conquerEr states 
south of Kashmir. 

1812. Shah Shuja and family go to Lahore. 

1813. Ran jit obtains possession of Attock. Sikhs defeat Afghans 
afterwards near the town. 

1813-14. Ranjit gets possession of the Koh-i-Nur diamond. Shah 
Shuja and his family escape. 

1814. Ranjit fails in an expedition against Kashmir. 

1815. Comparative rest. 

1816. Small raid towards the S. W. 

1817. Nothing important. 

1818. Multan taken after a siege of several months. Later in same 
year occupies Peslulwur temporarily. 

1819. Kashmir conquered. 

1819-20. Dera Gazi Khan conquered. 

1821. Dera Ismael Khan subdued. 

t 1822. Minor quarrels, Ventura and Allard arrive in Lahore. 

1823. Battle of Noshchra. Peshiiwar reduced but not retained. 

1824. Rebellion of Muhammadan tribes near Attock. 

1825. Intentions on Shikarpur. 

1826. Sick. 

1827. Mission to Governor-General. Disturbances at Peshawar. 
1827-30. No con quests. 

1831. Ranjit Singh meets Governor- Gen oral at Ruper. 

1831. Expels Daudputras froip S. W. Panjab. 

1831-3. Various negotiations. Fort Attock built. 

1833. Shah Sliuja leaves Ludiana for Afghanistan. He defeats 
Sindhians in January 1834 near Shikarpore, but he is himself defeated in 
July at Kandahar, He returns to India 1835. 

1834. Ranjit Singh annexes Peshawur. Tank and Bunnoo subdued. 
Ladakh reduced. 

1835. Claims Shikarpur but makes no attempt on it. 

1836. Ranjit restrained by English from attacking Sind. 

1837. Battle of Jumrud in which Hari Singh was slain and twb guns 

lost. 
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1838. Negotiations about Shdli Shuja. 

1839. Ran jit Singh dies, 27th of June. 

The rupees of the next two or three years follow one of the preceding 

type^ They ^ero struck in Lahore and Amritsar. The latter rupees, 
^i^^er, from 18G1 S. (perhaps 1859 S.), show another sign. I have drawn 
on Plate V, figs. 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 1(5, and 17 to show them. The first 
four have a sign on the obverse, of a double branch. This is supposed to 
represent a peacock’s tail. The one on No. 15 is a different attempt, I 
cannot say better. The figure on No. IG is (piitc different. It represents 
the drisi or thumb mirror worn by women of loose character. No. 17 has 
a branch only on it. The dates are 1861, 62, 62, 62, (>3, 63 and 66 respec- 
tively. 

During all those years a woman named Mora, whom Ranjit Singh first 
saw at a dance at the Shalimar gardens at Lahore, a dancing girl, ruled > 
Ranjit Singh. Such was the power she had over him that the two -often 
appeared in public on an elephant in a state of intoxication. One day she 
laid a wager that she would do the same as Nur Jahari had done with 
Jahangir, get her name on the rupees of Ranjit Singh along with his. This, 
Cunningham says, she accoinplislied. “ In 1811 ho caused coins or medals 
to be struck bearing her name.”-*^ But the coins do not bear out the asser- 
tion. She put her mark on the coins. Mora means a peacock. Hence tho 
tail of the peacock is her mark. The coins are known as Mora Slidlii rupees 
amongst the bankers, although the profession of the woman is always added 
hLom Kanchni (the prostitute). Tlic mark on No. IG, the arisi is riot 
necessarily the mark of a dancing girl. It is often worn by wealthy, vain 
women of all castes. There is one feature of all these rujxjes of Mora. 
Tho alif in the word AJcdl is left out. The inscriptions are the same as 
on fig. 2 of PI. V. Mora was afterwards discarded. According to tho 
Sakhi Book one of the most grievous sins a Sikh could commit was to keep 
a Muhammadan woman, and Mora was a Kashmiri and therefore a 
Muhammadan. The Sikh community stood it for a long time. But they 
determined to punish Ranjit for his continued debauchery. They there- 
fore in the first place refused his offerings to the temple. Then they 
summoned him before an assembly of priests at Amritsar and the conqueror 
of the Panjab, with folded hands and bare feet, had to acknowledge his sin 
and profess penitence and ask for forgiveness from tho representatives of 
the Khalsa. They fined him a lakh and a quarter of rupees : but the wily 
sinner pleaded poverty and got off by paying 5,000 rupees. The fine was 
probably more than the gifts they bad refused, and Ranjit packed offf 

• History of the Sikhs. 2nd Edition, p. 179. 

f She was tho canso of all Hanjit’s hesitation and folly on the occasion of Metcalfe 
going to the Panjdb court. It was for her sake he was always returning to Amritsar. 
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Mora to Pathanko^ and consoled himself for her loss with the charms of 
another woman, named Gulhegam, and other unmentionable loves. He, 
long before his death, became a confirmed drunkard and a more confirmed 
debauchee. Dr. Macgregor’s book reveals many wcakneejSles of tJj^SULh 
conqueror. ‘ 

The coins after the Mora series go on stea'dily. The Amritsar rupees 
keep to their own inscrij)tion. The Lahore rupees have the third line of 
obverse as on fig. 8. Figs. 17 and 18 (the latter on PI. VI) show the 
8rd line of the Amritsar rupee inscriptions. Fig. 8 shows the third line 
of the Lahore ones.* PI. VI, fig. 19 is a rupee struck at Multan Dar-ul- 
Aman “the al>odc or gate of peace or safety.” The inscriptions are the 
same as those on the later Laliorc rupees. The leaf is along with the 
mint town, not as in the Amritsar rupees which have the loaf for the first 
time in 1859 S., afterwards in 1SG6 S. and afterwards regularly as shown 
in fig. 18, pi. VI. I have not been able to trace the origin of this sign. 

Up to 1884 S. tlie rupees liad the year on the reverse of the coins 
above the end of ^ in 7®^^* 1884 S. appears on all the coins of 

the next ten years and sometimes afterwards. The real year is put on the 
obverse ns in fig. 20, pi. VI, where we have the figures ai between 
and JLAf. I have the whole series going up to 1894 S. or rather 94 S,, 
for the other figures are dropped in the obverses. Fig. 22, pi. VI, goes up 
to 1900 S. in the obverse, keeping 1884 in the reverse. 

The year 1885 S. has rupees of its own without any year on the 
obverse. Rut this year is retained on the reverse of all the later Sikh 
coins, down to the year 190G S., the date of the battle of Gujrat, the real 
date of the rupee being placed on the obverse. Fig. 25, pi. VI is of the 
year'Ol S., but it has 1886 on the reverse. I have given it, because it has a 
katar to the right of the alif in akdl. 

Fig. 21, pi. VI calls for remark. On the obverse it has the inscription 
of fig. 1, pi. V. On the reverse is a circle of dots in which is a leaf and 
Samhat 1884. The margin is only partly legible. Akdl is there and so is 
Kashmir, Kashmir was conquered in 18 J 9 A. D. = 1S76 Sambat. 

Fig. 22 is worthy of notice as showing an Amritsar rupee with the 
original distich on it as on fig. 1, FI. V. 

Fig. 23 claims separate notice. The obverse contains the inscription 
of No. 1, PI. V in fine condition, every letter being visible. The reverse 
has two figures on it, Nanak and his Muhammadan fellow wanderer 
Mardana. Below those are the words “ Zarh-uLdhore 1885.'* But the 
real date^s 93 as shown in the obverse. The origin of this retention of 

* In Plate VI, owing to some ohtuseness of my own, I have put the reverses of 
coins to the left and obverses to the right, reversing the order followed in tlfe Vth 
plate. 
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the jeare 1884 and 1885 has been explained to me thus. There is a class 
of faqirs who say that, inasmuch as the number of breaths a man will 
take is numbered when he is born, the more slowly people breathe the 
lo nger w ill they live. I suppose the idea may have got into Kanjit Singh’s 
^llPP^e was the slave of all kinds of superstitions as well as lusts), that 
if he could manage to drag out one year to the extent of ten^ his life would 
be all the longer, the number of years being originally fixed. This rupee, 
the only one I have seen of this kind, is the property of the Eev. J. Doxie 
who kindly made mo an electrotype copy of it. 

Fig. 24, PI. VI is a Peshawar Sikh Bupee. Obverse as in fig. 1, PI. V 
with year 1894. It was struck by Hari Singh and the date is that of 
the battle in which he lost his life 1894 = 1837 A. D. = date of battle 
of Jumrdd. The reverse has on it Zarh-i-FeMwar SanaUi-Jalus 
The date is on each side and it is the same year. It is a light rupee, 
weighing only 135 grs. 

The remaining figures on pi. VI are those of rupees struck after the 
death of Banjit Singh. He died in 1839 A. D., as we have seen 1896 
Sambat. Fig. 26 is a rupee of 07 S. It has on it Om in Panjabi letters.* 
Mr. Lepel Griffin says that there is a rare rupee with “ on it, which 

he says means God. Now I liave never seen this w^ord, I think it must 
be a mistake for Cm, the invocation in common use in Thibet. Ung does 
not mean God^ it only means hodg.^ Thus Devdnga moans God incarnate 
or embodied God. 

Fig. 27 is a rupee of the year 99 with a trisul on it. 

Fig. 28 is a rupee of the year 1900 S. with an umbrella on it. 

Fig. 29 is of 1902 with an umbrella to the stall of which is attached a flag 

Fig. 30 is of 1904. It has on it a canopy under which is the . word 
Sat in Gurmukhi or Panjabi letters. Sat = the True, i. e.y God. Below to 
the left is a very peculiar knot. 

Fig. 31 is of 1905. It has on it again the canopy and Sat, To the left 
is a thorny club. 

All these coins from figs. 25 to 31 inclusive are of Amritsar. They 
have the inscriptions on the obverse varying from fig. 4 in several points 
and also from those in fig. 2. 

Obverse — The cross bars are eliminated. I can 


Om afiU i^jS jjjS ^ 


assign no meaning to them, although 
1 have no doubt they are an important 
part of the inscription. 


« Fanj&b B4j£hs. 

[Om is a Brahmanic s}rmbol of the Deity, well-known throughout India. Vhg 
is merely an anglicised spelling of it, and does not mean body, which is ang^ Sanaluit 
anga, Ed.] 
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Pig. 32, PI. VI is a Multdn rupee of the year 1899 S. The rupees of 
Amritsar are the only ones which have the double year on them. Tliose 
of Multan and Lahore have only one year on them. Tliis rupee has on 
the reverse, together with the leaf, a thorn mark. On ^the oliveree is a 
lily. The Lahore and Multdn rupees, as a rule, follow the typS^'’5l8|^^ 
coins of 1857 A. S. in their inscriptions. 

There were gold coins struck also by Ranjit Singh. I give one in 
PI. IX, fig.. 74. Its inscriptions will at once be recognized. 

We will now go on to the Gurmukhi and other coins of the Sikhs, 
Guru=teacher, muklu = mouth. Hence Gurmuklii = language of the 
Guru, which is the Panjabi of the people. The characters in which the 
language is written arc of Sanskrit origin. 

Fig. 33, PI. VII is a gold coin weighing 1G7 grs. It has on it, in 
Gurmukhi, the obverse of fig. 1, PI. V. Rut the reverse is “ Wdh-^ Guru 
jV, Wdh Guru jij Wdh Guru the religious cry of the Sikhs. It 
has no date on it and no mint. It is the only one I have ever seen in 
gold in Gurmukhi. Its weight indicates that it is a regular mohur and 
not a modal. 

Fig. 34, pi VII is a silver coin in Gurmukhi, weight 115 grs. Obverse 
as on obverse of 33, “ Deg^ fath^ nusmt i he danmg ydjat aj I^dnaJc 
Guru GoUnd Slngli.^' 

Rev. “ Jarh i Kashmir i Sri AMI Turulch ji. Year 189 — On 
the obverse is a sword crossing a shield, on the reverse is the loaff. “-/SVi 
Ahdl Furuhh is the CQmmcnccmcnt of the “ Ak&l Asfuf^ a hymn in 
praise of the Timeless one, which hymn follows tlie Jajgi in Guru Gobind’s 
Granth. The words mean “ hail, timeless Divinity.” 

These two Gurmuklii coins are in my cabinet. I got the gold one in 
Ludiana and the silver one in Lahore. 1 have as yet seen no others in any 
cabinet or museum. 

The rest of the coins on PI. VII require but scant notice. They are 
all of copper and are chiclly remarkable for their great weight and bold 
execution and extreme rarity. They are not old. There are full dates on 
two; both the same 1885. Nos. 35 and 37 arc probably of the same date 
or near it. The hexagonal ones I thought had been hammered into that 
Bha 2 )e after coinage. But this is impossible. Since drawing flio plate 
I have got another weighing 322 grs. There may be more. 1 had to pay 
a rupee each for these large ones, as 1 find the Sikhs worship them. They 
contain full inscriptions and the name of Nanak, and that is all a real 
Sikh wants. The broad Muhammadan rupees of Akbar fetch a large price 

* See Introduction to Trumpp’s Granth. Footnote, p. xc, 

^ Hashmir was conquered by Ranjit in 1819 A. D. » 1876 S. So this cqin was 
struck some time after the conquest. 
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in the market, owing to the fact that they contain the Kalimah on one 
side* The inscriptions are thus — 

Obverse of all : — AMI Sahdi, Guru NdnaTc •7'/;** devices various. 
^^^E|^erse Jarh Srt AmhraUar and date, device a leaf. In 
fB^^Tevery letter is perfect. The dies of the rupees must have been as 
large as these large coins. No. 41 is a smaller sized one, of less weight, 
but with the same inscription, weight 175 grs. 

No. 42, PI. VIII is a bilingual coin in copper with a variety of the 
previous inscription. It reads obverse : — “ Bab;i Nanak ji Saba.*^ Reverse : 
— “ Yah falus'* in Persian. Baba = pddii is the term of endearment 
whereby the Guru is known amongst bis followers. Tbe date on this 
coin in Arabic figures is apparently 1000 S. ; weight 153 grs. 

No. 43 has tbe same inscriptions, mutilated in Gurmukbi and with 
ornaments on tbe Persian side, 

Nos. 44, 45, 46 are obverses of small coins struck in Amritsar. They 
have in them tbe inscription of the copper coins of PI. VII. Their devices 
are respectively a katar and a ilag. 

No. 47 is tbe reverse of an Amritsar coin. It has “ Jarh Sri AhraUar'^ 
on it. The m is omitted. With the leaf is a star or thorn. 

No. 48 has on the obverse the inscription on rupees fig. 20 <fec. Reverse 
is “ Pao ana i Nanak Shahi,” a quarter anna of the Nanak Shdh. The 
Ydo ana is not on this specimen, but on one I got while this paper was in 
hand. 

No. 49 has a similar obverse with date 1896 S. over the Panjabi word 
ean = year. The date is repeated on the reverse, above a leaf which ia 
surrounded by beads. There are remains of words which indicate that 
spelling was not a strong point with the Sikhs. It was struck at Derajat. 
But there is an ain {f) introduced. 

No. 60 is a coin of the same parts. It is given only in the reverse* 
Inscription is “ Zdrh i Dera^* 

No. 61 is noteworthy as having two leaves on the obverse with the 
inscription going round them. It has also the same imerij^tion repeated 
on the other side of the coin. 

No. 62 has the usual obverse inscription. But the reverse one goes 
round a leaf and is Jarh Amrafjsar)^ which is the only place where the 
name of their capital is spelt correctly. 

No. 63 is a coin of which I regret I have as yet met no large full 
sized one. On the obverse it has the usual inscription. But on the reverse 
it has “ hhalasa ji^ jarh AmhraUar yT’ round a leaf. It was thereforo 
struck by the Ehalasa or Khalsa. Weight 178 grs. 

No. 64 is an ordinary coin as to inscriptions. But the figure of a^lion 
shows that it is one of Sker Single e. The Sikhs never were great artists. 
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No. 55 is a copper coin with the Persian inscription on obverse of 
fig. 1, PI. V. On the reverse it has also ‘‘ Jalus Zarl Sri Amritsar^'* 1897 S. 

No. 56 has apparently the same on obverse as , No. 55. But on reverse 
it h^s (Zarh) Kashndr^ Sri Ahal 1899 S. ^ 

No. 57 is the same as 55, with other words of the inscription ndim 
and on obverse the year 1881 S. 

No. 68 is a rude coin with bold letters on it which are a perfect jumble. 
It is supposed to be the produce of a village mint. 

No. 59, PI. IX is an ordinary pice to look at, at first. But its inscrip- 
tions are extraordinary and inexplicable. I have given four sketches of 
it. Nos. 60, 61, 62 are the same coin : “ AJcdl devaki danaf' is certainly 
the inscription. Devaki is a name of a man and damj means a dragon.’* 

On Nos. 63, 64, 65, the same name comes in Persian with “ Akal Quru 
Nanakji'^ in Gurmukhi letters. The reverses of all are just the ordinary 
Amritsar ones. No one can enlighten me as to the meaning of Devaki or 
danaj. 

No. 66 has Akdl Sahdi'^ in Gurmukhi and Ydkfalus in Persian both 
on one side. The other side is a smudge, but it has the leaf and therefore 
the mint name was there once. 

No. 67. Obverse ‘‘ Akdl NdnahjV' Reverse “ Zarh i Khitia i Kash<^ 
mir 1789** or rather 20789 which are most extraordinary dates.f There is 
small flag over khitta. 

No. 68 is a most extraordinary production. In the middle of a 
peculiar star is the word Ndnak in Persian characters. On the other side 
round a leaf is “ Zarh i Dish'* (or something like this, perhaps it is JPathd— 
it is obscure) nkot.'^ The date 1894 S. 

No. 69 is somewhat obscure. It contains only the ends of words. 
They however have not occurred on any we have yet looked at. “ Oaf* is 
the end of one. Some suppose that it is the end of Guru Angad’s name. 
The device on the reverse is new, a circle with four spikes in it. The date 
looks all right, but it gives no help and it is in Arabic figures 1729. If 
however the figures are intended for Gurmukhi ones, there is a slight 
muddle. 

No. 70 is equally obscure. The one word plain on it is Dheg.^^ 
What the rest means I do not pretend to tell. Some learned Panjdbis say, 

* [pevaJti is the name of a woman ; Epshna’s mother was called so. The inscrip- 
tion is probably incomplete, as shown by the absence of the final dl in the first line ; 
the last line probably ended in>i^ (as in Ndnahji). En.] 

t [It should be observed, however, that 2078 is in a separate place firom 9, and 
that by the side of 9 there is a trace of another number, apparently 5. So that 2078 
and 95 would seem to be two distinct dates, of which 95 (t. a., S. 1895} would be very 
appropriate. Eo.] 
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it is their way of spelling Tegh Bahadur. But dheg is so out-of-the-way 
a pronunciation for Tegh, I cannot think this is what is meant. The 
reverse is equally obscure. Perhaps some larger coins may he found of 
botL^Uiese types. (The next letter after the g is p. Therefore Bheg 
^^mdur may be meant.) 

No. 71 is a more satisfactory coin. Obverse “ Sen Singh 1898” S. 
The word Singh is spelt in the usual vulgar fashion, and the date in Arabic 
figures reads backwards 8981 like as on some coins of Hyder Ali. The 
reverse has a cross and a leaf and the mint in Persian, but there is not enough 
of its letters to enable us to make it out. It is a rough coin and the only 
one I have yet seen bearing a ruler's name, if No. 70 has not Tegh Bahadur 
on it. 

No. 72 is a lump of copper. It has on one side in Persian “ Zarl i 
Kashmir.^' On the other ” Samwat 1880” in a circle. This was struck 
four years after the conquest of Kashmir. The rough coins of Ahmad 
Shdh, struck in Kashmir, are exactly of this type, lumps of copper stamped 
and made current. 

No. 73 is just such another piece of metal as No. 72. It has on the 
obverse in Gurmukhi Ndmh On reverse it has two swords, 

back to back, between which is a flower or dotted rays. The whole was 
enclosed in a double circle with dots. It is a Kashmir coin. The inscrip- 
tion may read Ndna(1c^ (zarh i) Kasliimir,) 

No. 74 is a gold molmr of 1861 S. It bears the inscriptions of the 
rupees figs. 26, 27 &c. The only particular tiling to notice in it is that 
it has no alif in the word AkuL Thus it would seem to have been struck 
during the period Mora was exercising so baneful an influence over the 
sovereign and his court. I cannot conceive so grave a mistake happening, 
unless all supervision had been taken away from the mint. It was repeated 
year after year. It is true the coin was in Persian, and the Sikhs are not 
Persian readers. The hatred of Guru Gobind Singh towards Muham- 
madanism was so great that he prohibited the study of Persian, and positively 
forbade any one of bis followers getting his livelihood by the use of it. 
And yet as we have seen all the rupees of the Sikhs are in Persian, bad 
Persian it is true, but Persian. Eanjit Singh’s most trusted adviser was 
the faqir (as he in his false humility called himself) Aziz ud Din. Ranjit 
Singh could neither read nor write. He was in learning a thousand years 
behind his time. Hence I suppose he cared little as to what was on his 
coins. And his subjects cared less, provided they got good weight and good 
metal. That the metal is good is shown by the Nanak Shdhi rupees being 
in constant demand for the manufacture of ornaments and from the fact 
that •they sell for 17 annas each, on account of the excellent silver tiiey 
have in them. 
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. The coins depicted in plates YHI and IX are kilwn as'Ndnak Sh&hi 
pice. They are sold in the bazaars at the rate ‘of 56, 57, 58 couples (tagge) 
for the rupee or from 112 to 116. Now 6 Nanak Shdhi pice weigh down 
7 of jOur pice, and hence each one is -Jths of one of oitr pice.^gence, 
roughly speaking, although our pice is of less weight than the NanaS^^ 
pice, the market value of the latter is one half that of the former. These 
pice are in great demand. Their cheapness enables a man to give away 
at a marriage 112 to 116 coins, whereas if he changed a rupee into pice 
struck by the English, he would give only 64 j. Thus lie gives more actual 
weight of metal and gives more in number. In Amritsar and Lahore and 
all centres of population in the Panjab tliey are in great demand. One 
source of gain of the money-cliangers is the trade in these pice. They 
sell them to people who are about to celebrate a marriage. Afterwards in 
the course of barter and exchange the coins find their way to the shop- 
keepers and traders who let them accumulate, until they have a rupee’s 
worth, when they sell thorn to the money-changer again at reduced rates. 
Each money-changer’s stock consists chiefly of these pice. He has 
hundredweights stored away. As they come from all parts of the country, 
they arc mixed with other odd coins. And it is from these mixed heaps of 
things that most oE the rarest coins of the Pan jab olden times are obtained 
For when the coins return to the money-changer, he sets to work to sort 
them, and every year he gets great (piaiitities (if he is in a favourable part 
of the country) of coins other than Nanak Shahi pice. It is from these 
men I have got till my rarest coins. They are the natural places for old 
coin deposits. But whereas dealers charge enormous prices for their coins, 
these men are content if they get three or four times the value of the 
coin. The stream incoming is constant. I have sometimes visited one 
of these places as often as twice a week and have never been disappointed 
yet. The silver coins however do not lodge liere. They get only as far 
down as the sarrafs and dealers iu bullion, and to thorn therefore I go 
for rupees and gold coins. Of course if no collector goes near those sbops^^ 
the copper coins are melted down for the sake of the silver the}' contain, 
and the silver and gold coins are melted down for the sake of bullion or 
ornaments. 1 am sorry to add that up to the present no collection of 
Sikh coins exists for the people of the country iu which the Sikhs once 
held sway.* 

There is one point still more, worthy of notice, before I close this 
paper. I mean the ra*tio existing between silver and copper. 1 have shown 
above that the pice sell for from 112 to 116 per rupee and that they are 

* [ Since the above was put in t}rp6, the Fanjab Govemment have purohased the 
whole of Mr. Eodgers’ Sikh coins for the Lahore Museum. Ed.] 
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heavier, bj one-sixt* than an English fitriick pice which sells at 64i per 
rupee. At this ^ate silver is about 72 times dearer than copper. I am 
inclined to think this is the ratio which obtained in olden times. If so, 
n^^P^ations with respect to the income of Akbar will have received 
roronj^onfirmation. 


Additional Note. 

There are three transliterations which demand explanation, those on 
the Dera Ohizi Khan coins. In my paper the coin I have given was 
ascribed, according to the most learned Panjabi I could get hold of, to 
Tegh Bahadur. I confessed in my paper that I was not satisfied with this 
reading. After my paper was sent off, I again visited the bazaar, in the 
hope that I might find some clue to the deciphering of this to me then 
unique coin. 1 got without any difficulty no less than 25 coins of this 
description, and I at once began to compare them with each other. Then 
I found that one coin had a little of the top line, another a little of the 
bottom one, a third a little of the right middle line, and a fourth a portion 
of the left of the coin, and thus 1 found out that the coins were struck at 
Dera Qhdzi Khan. The other transliterations require no notice. 

Since this paper was in the press, 1 have found out rupees bearing the 
name of Itdm, struck in Lundi and also QurmuTchi and Sanscrit. I have 
also obtained one rupee, struck at Jhang, and several struck at Bind JDddan 
Khdn. I have also seen some gold mohurs in the Lahore Museum struck 
in Gurmukhi with the same dies as some of the commonest pice, apparently. 

I have also found some rupees of years not mentioned in the paper, notably 
one of Multan struck in the year of the capture of that city A. D. 1818 
= A. S. 1875, and one of Amritsar struck in 1856 A. S. The subject is 
not yet exhausted, long and prosy though this paper has been. 

The whole of the Sikh coins, gold, silver and copper, in my collection, 
have been purchased by the Panjab Government for the Lahore Museum. 
Thus two subjects I had in view have been accomplished. (1) An account 
of the coins of the Sikhs. (2) The possession by the Provincial Museum 
of the coins of its own province. Of course there should bo in the Impe- 
rial Museum at Calcutta a duplicate collection. 
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On the Oains of Oharibael^ hhtg of the Homerites and Sahteans, — By 
Major W. F, PniHEAnx, F. E. G. S.^ Bombay Staff* Corps, 

(With a Plate.) 

In the year ISIS M. Arnaud, a French traveller, discovered at San*a 
and the neighbouring cities of South Arabia a considerable number of 
Hiiriyaritic inscriptions, which wore subsequently collected and published 
by M. Fresnel, the distinguished Arabic scholar, in the Journal Asiatique 
(IV serio, tome V, pp. 211, 309 ; VI, p. 169). On somg of these inscriptions 
were found the names of two ancient Lings called Kariba-el, one of whom 
it was tolerably evident, must be identical with the monarch of that name 
who is mentioned in the twenty-third chapter of the Periplus of the Ery . 
threean Sea^ as having been the paramount sovereign (er0€crp.os /SaaiXevs) of 
the two contiguous tribes of the Homerites and the Sabscans at the time 
that worh was compiled The name of one of these princes occurs in one 
passage only (Fres. XXIX) where he is described as Kariba-el Bayydn, son 
of Yathd’-amar, MaTcrab of Saba ; while the other is mentioned in throe 
inscriptions, first (Fres. XI) as Kariba-el W attar ^ son of 2>^amar-’ali, 
Makrab of Saba ; secondly (Fres. LVI), at the end of a long list of princes, 
as Kariba-el Wdttdr ; and thirdly (Fres. LIV) as Kariba-el Waitdr 
Yehan'am, king of Saba and Eaidan, son of 2>/mmar-’ali Bayystn. A com- 
parison of these names and titles with the text of the Periplus affords 
sufficient evidenee that the king mentioned in that work is identical with 
the second of the princes named in the inscriptions? The writer of the 
Periplus states three facts regarding Kariba-Sl, firstly, that hie metropolis. 
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ws at Saphar ; secondly, that he was the sovereign of the contiguous 
tribes of the Homerites and the Sabaeans ; and thirdly, that, by means of 
embassies and presents, he established terms of friendship with the Roman 
Emi^rors. Saphar is universally acknowledged to be the tbwn 
otherwise known as Haql-Yahaib,* a name which it probably oww ... 
another ancient king of the ’Homerites, El-sharah Tah|ib, who is mention- 
ed in ofle of the inscriptions preserved in tho British Museum (No. 33). 
Al-Hamdanl, the historiographer of Yemen, calls Raidan, 
the castle of the kingdom at Zhiii&r, the seat of government and the resi- 
dence of the kings Tho original scat of the Sabsean monarchy was at 
Marib, but after the expedition of ^lius Gallus and the consequent ruin of 
that city, it seems probable that the inferior tribe of Himyar, which is 
always represented in Arabian legends as an ofEshoot of Sabd, rose to power 
and fixed its capital at the town of ZAafar. It is evident from the text of 
the Peripliis that at the time of the compilation of that work the Home- 
rites were the ascendant tribe, and it seems reasonable to conclude that 
Kariba-M was their chief. The original designation of himself and his 
father was Malcrah of Sabd, an inferior title to that of Malik, which he 
afterwards bore, and one which apparently corresponds to the Greek 
Tvpavvos, under which title we find Cholaibus, the subordinate chief of 
the district of Mopharcilcs, mentioned in the twenty-second chapter of the 
Fcriplus, After he had brought the united kingdoms under his sole 
authority, he assumed the exalted epithet of Yelian'am, struck coins, as we 
sh'all presently sec, at his castle of Raidan and consolidated his power by 
an alliance with the Cfcsar of Rome. 

The name of Kariba-el belongs to the regular system of Himyaritic 
nomenclature, and its probable signification is El has strengthened. Tho 
root karah occurs in other Himyaritic names, such as Tobba’-karib, Ma’adi- 
karib, and is also found in the title Makrah, a designation which would 
seem to have a nearer analogy to the Fodestd of the media3val Italian 
cities than to the tyrannus of the Greeks. The root is also found in the 
Hebrew KcrvMm, those mythical creatures which are represented in the 
Assyrian sculptures as colossal winged bulls with human headsf and whose 
strength is asserted in the Bible to be sufficient to support the Deity Him- 
self (2 Sam. xxii, 11 ; Ps. xviii, 10). The surname Wattdr is not uncom- 
mon in the lists of the Saba^an kings and is referable to a root which 
appears primarily to convey the idea of uniqueness and thence of excellence. 
It is cognate with the Biblical name of Yethor or Yethro (Jethro). The 
further epithet of Yehan’am which was subsequently assumed by Kariba-el 
is derived from the causative or Hiphil form of the root and may 

* B. H. Miillcr, Die^Burgen md Schlosaer Sudarahima, Wien, 1879, p. 87. ' 

t Lenomant, Laa Originea de V Eiatoin, 1880, pp. 112, sqq. 
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be rendered the heetower of favour^ a designation which would not be 
inappropriate to one who had secured the friendship of Rome by the means 
mentioned in the I^eriplus, 

exteftt of Kariba-el’s dominions we have no exact means of 
^^^mgjout they j)robably included the greater part of that country which 
is now, and has been for many years, known as El-Yemen, for it may not 
be uninteresting to mention that the division of Arabia into El^f^men 
the souths and Esh-Sham, the norths is of very early date. In one of tho 
inscriptions discovered by M. Hiilevy at Beraqish in Soutli Arabia, refer- 
ence is made to an altercation between the inhabitants of the two divisions 
(DDmi rn, Hal. 535, 13). That part of Kariba-ers kingdom 
which comprised the south-western extremity of the peninsula was called 
Mopharcit(>s and was under the government of tho ij/rannus Cholaibus. 
Tliis is known to the Arabs as the Jkded el-Maallr ( Jb )* and is 

described in Al-Haind/lni’s geographical work, the Jeziret eU'Arah. Tho 
name of the chief, Kulaih, is a diminutive form of Kalb^ one of tho 
principal tribes of ancient Arabia, and mentioned as a personal desig- 
nation in more than one inscription (Hal. 30d, 1; GU2, J). The au- 
thority of Kulaib extended over a considerable portion of the opposite 
African coast (JPeriplus, § IG). ILw///ramaub, however, still existed as a 
distinct kingdom and was ruled over by a king called Eleazus, a name 
which under the form of El-’azza is frequently mentioned in the 

Himyaritic inscriptions (Hal. 77, I ; 208, 1 ; 231, 7; GI*;!, 2). The prin- 
cipal city of Ha^Aramaut was Sabbat ha, the Sobota of Pliny, the 
of tlie British Museum inscription No. VI. 6, and the of Al-Hain- 

dani. 

The period at which Kariba-cl reigned must be determined by the date 
of the Periplus. Some years ago I examined this question with considera- 
ble care, and for the reasons alleged by me in a paper published in the 
Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology (Vol. II, p. IG), T 
have come to the conclusion that Kariba-el must have reigned about tho 
year A. D. 75. I believe that this date agrees with that which is now 
generally received by scholars, and should it differ, it must be considered 
that the writer of the Periplus may sometimes refer a fact to the period of 
his voyage, and sometimes to the time at which he was working up his 
Dotes of travel into the form in which they now exist. 

Having said so much by way of introduction, it remains to add a few 
words upon the more immediate subject of my paper. A few months ago 
I received from Aden a few silver Himyaritic coins, among which I was 
pleased to discover two which I had no hesitation in attributing to Kariba- 
61 Wattar Yehan’am. The following is a description of the coins, which 
I have brought with me for exhibition this evening : — 

* D. H. Muller, Seise nach Conatantinqpel, Wien, 1S78, p. 10, &0t 
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Eabiba-£l Wattab Yehan’am. 

(The inscriptions are written in Hebrew characters, as Himjaritic type 
is not procurable.) ^ 

1, (Plate X). Obv, Head to right, beardless, the hair 

three stiff corkscrew curls ; round it the inscription and tbe 

monogram ^^3 J below head p*’*!, to right ^ . 

Bev. Head as in obv. ; above the head the monogram , behind the 
head the monogram ^ ; the right side of the coin in grenetis. 

At. Size : ‘6 in. Weight : 23*673 gr. = 1*534 grammes. 

2. Obv, Head as in No. 1 ; around head the inscription JH' 

and the monogram ^ ; below head right 

Bev. Head as in No. 1 ; behind head the monogram ; the right 
side of the coin in grenetis. 

At. Size: *58 in. Weight, 24*49 gr. = 1*587 grammes. 

On the obverse the name of the king and the first three letters of his 
epithet are given, below is the name of the mint-place Baiddn. I 

am unable to explain the signification of thelnonogram which is also 
found in two other coins in my possession (one of ’Umdfi,n Yehaqbao^A and 
one of Yada’-ab Yenaf) or of the symbol ^ which is found on all the 
Eaidan coins of this type that I have seen. It has also been discovered on 
some of the sculptured Hirayaritic inscriptions. 

, The monogram or ^ which appears on the reverse can be resolved 
into the letters "1/11 fVattdr , the surname of Kariba*el. The other mono- 
gram on the reverse of No, I I am unable to explain. 

It was my original intention to have added a few remarks upon the 
subject of the Himyaritic coinage generally, but within the last few days 
I have been favoured with the proof-sheets of a paper entitled NeUfOitimja* 
rische Munzen by Dr. J. H. Mordtmann of Constantinople, which is on 
the point of publication, and which treats the* question in such an exhaus- 
tive manner that any observations of mine would be superfluous. It 
will be sufficient to state that the numismatic system of the Himyarites 
may be classified into three divisions ; the first consisting of thick coins 
struck in imitation of the drachmas of Athens with the head of Athena, 
generally countermarked with a Hirayaritic character, on the obverse, and 
a rude imitation of the owl with the letters A0E on the reverse ; the second 
consisting of thin coins of still ruder execution, which are designed upon 
the Athenian tetradrachms of more recent date and are sometimes varied 
bj the head of Augustus on the obverse ; and the third comprising the 
series of small hollow-struck indigenous coins to which those which I have 
exhibited belong. The first two classes have been very ably treated by Mr, 
Barclay V. Head in the Numumatie OhTonicle^ N. S. Vol. XVIII, Pages 
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273-284 ; and Dr. Mordtmann has gone still further into the question and 
has 1 think satisfactorily deciphered the rude Pehlevi inscription which 
appears on the reverse of some of them. 1 produce for exhibition to the 
meetij^a specimen of the earliest class from my own collection (Plate X, 
the second class which have lately become exceedingly common 
I possess a considerable quantity in England, including the unique gold 
coin figured in the plate accompanying Mr. Head’s paper (PI. XXI Nos. 
4, 6 — 16).* Specimens of the third and most interesting class are still 
comparatively rare. The two coins of Kariba-61 are the first of this chass 
which have been exhibited before any English Society. In addition to these f 
I produce a coin of Yada’-iib Ycnaf, struck at JELorh (Caripeta of Pliny ?) 
(Plate X, No. 3), and three of another king, ’Umdan Yehaqba^^A, 
struck at Itaidan (Plato X, Nos. 4, 6, 6). There are a few other 
specimens in the British Museum, and Dr. Mordtmann also possesses two 
examples of Kariba-61 and a few others which arc described in the paper to 
which I have adverted. The indigenous silver coinage of El-Yeinen appears 
to have been succeeded by the gold and copper mintages of the Axumite 
kings of Abyssinia, who are supposed to have secured a footing in South 
Arabia towards the close of fhe 1st century A. D. It will be scon from 
the specimen which I produce before the meeting (Plate X, No. 8) 
that these monarchs were to a certain extent indebted to their Himyaritic 
predecessors for the types of their coins, which it is probable were current 
in South Arabia until the conversion of that i^rt of the peninsula to Islam. 


On the Revenues of the Mughul Empire. — By H. G. Keejste, C. S. 

Akbau’s Revenue. 

The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vavt No. IV, 1880, 
contained a paper by Mr. C. J. Rodgers on the Copper Coins of Akbar. 
The writer, a practical numismatist well known in Upper India, laid down 
as a principle that it n^ust have been a necessity of the position of the 
Emperor Akbar, ** when he made a demand from his ministers for revenue 
returns,” to fix upon a standard. He gives us the description of a coin 
called the ‘^yah tanka,'' weighing 59 grains Troy; and he concludes that 
the 640 krors of ^^morddi tankas" of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad, about which 
we have heard so much, must be based on the standard of two hundred to 
the rupee and be equal to three million two hundred thousand sterling a 
year. He adds that Abul Fazl’s estimate of the revenue of the same period 
in dims ^1 be equivalent to about the same, or three lAlion five 

• Dr. Schlumbergor (Z« Tremor do San'd, p. 6, noto 2} suggests that this is the 
sam#oom as that mentioned by mein the Transactions of the Soe. of BibL Arch. Vol. II. 
p. 5, but this is not the case. The coin sent by Capt. Miles to the Eoyal Asiatic Society 
from Aden was, I believe, Axumite, 
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hundred and forty thousand. The discrepancy is not fatal, if we suppose 
Nizam-ud-din to have been giving only the land revenue, while Abul Fazl 
added the customs. He adds that Thomas’s estimates are incredible, and 
that the subject is one of great importance ; in which everyone wltf^Si ^ka 
much about it must agree. 

But extreme and conflicting as are Mr. Thomas’s amounts, there are 
numerous difliculties in the substitute suggested by Mr. Rodgers. In the 
first place there is fair evidence that in the next reign, after Khandes and 
Gujrdt had been absorbed in the empire and Todarmal’s settlements had 
borne their fruit, the revenues ran from twelve millions sterling to about 
seventeen and a half. The first may be gathered from the statement of 
Cory at, the wandering Vicar of Od combe, who was a man of a most inquiring 
disposition, and who gives the detailed account that the revenue (in the 
early years of Jahangir) was “ forty millions of crownes of six shillings 
each.” The second rests upon the testimony of the Bddshdh ndmali of a 
contemporary of Shahjahan’s who says that on the demise of the crown 
the revenue was over 18 hrore. In the next place, Abul Fazl does not con- 
fine his estimate to the 567, 63,83, il83 ddm^ erroneously given by Mr. 
Rodgers : he gives it in Rupees, and he repeats it in detail as tlie aggre- 
gate of what he calls his taqsim Jamas, In the text of the Ain Ahhari 
he says that three Arhs^ Ac. of ddms were equal to Rs. 90,749,881, annas 2 
and pies 5 and the aggregate of the taqsim Jamas, given afterwards, brings 
the total up, witli some customs items, to nearly ten krors (9,96,13,850). 
Now whatever else is to be discussed, wo shall hardly go wrong in suppos- 
ing that Nizain-ud-din and Abul Fazl both meant the same. Both were 
financial officers of the highest rank, and, as Mr. Rodgers well says, their 
estimates are for two succeeding years, the 39th and 40th of the reign. 
Lastly, there is no sufficient ground for assuming that the dam was worth 
so little as Mr. Rodgers supposes. He arrives at his conclusion by taking 
it as being five times the value of a tdnJca of which 200 went to the rupee ; 
he says truly enough that forty of these dd7ns wore equal to the rupee, 
vide Blochmann’s Ain, p. 31 ; and hence he infers that this brings out his 
estimate of 3 krors 54 lakhs. But it does not do so. Abul Fazl, as we 
have seen, though he preserves thej)roportion of 40 : 1, says that the land 
revenue in the 40th year was three Arhs, sixty-two krors ninety-seven 
lakhs, fifty-five thousand one hundred and forty-six ddms, or Rs. 90,749,881 
which is the estimate in ddms divided by forty. 

Thus, then, we see that Mr. Rodgers’ first principle was wrong, and 
we arrive^t a second proposition : not only must Abul Fazl ^d Nizam- 
ud-din mean much the same total, but they express it in different standards. 
The tanka^ of the one must bear to the ddm of the other some such propor- 
tion as that of three hundred and sixty-two to six hundred and forty ; or, in 
* It will be seen presently that the word is tanka without the ahj 
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other words the tanJea of Nizam-ud-din must have been nearly the sixty- 
fourth of a rupee. 

Now it seems to me that the coins figured by Mr. Ilod|Sr8 furnish an 
of t^iis having been the case. His dam weighs 76 grains ; an d 
he tells us, is worth 64i00 grains or thereabouts which is, indeed, 
about the average market value in copper. Supposing his dam to be a little 
worn it will represent exactly the half of a revenue dam (160 x 40 = 6400) 
just as the modern “ pyce” is half the tanka or “ Uilcha^'* of native accoun- 
tants. Mr. Bodgers’ tanka weighs 59 (say without rubbing 60), which 
could not possibly have been the tanka^ of which five went to the d& m 
(although five times half would bo 150, not far from the weight of th e 
dam). 

The probability, then, is that the tanka mentioned by Nizam-ud-din 
was no real coin, but a copper integer of account used by him from some local 
or special reason, as the sixty fourth-part of the silver integer, or Rupee. 

Now this can he shewn to bo otherwise reasonable. The word tankah 
is given in dictionaries to be (what it still is in native usage) the equi- 
valent of two paisah. There is no positive evidence as to the value of th e 
paisah of those days ; the word does not seem to have been established, in 
its modern sense, till quite recent times. But the Company struck a coi n 
(which they called “ yak paf') in the name of the emperor ; this coin 
weighed 100 grains. I have one in my possession which has never bee n 
rubbed ; but I need not send it, as the Society can easily procure one for 
reference; and Mr. Rodgers, in his concluding note, also mentions •the 
same thing. But if this was the standard of the imperial coinage, under 
whatever name, it is but natural that the “ murddl tanka'^ (which is other- 
wise so puzzling) should have been the equivalent expression in the days of 
Akbar. The paisah of those days was the same as the dam (Blochmann ’s 
Ain^ p. 51.) 

In support of my belief that in point of fact the copper tanka was an 
imaginary figure sometimes used in accounting, I would refer to Mr, 
Thomas {Ohronicles^ p. 49, note). It is not therefore clear on what data 
the learned author has elsewhere taken the tankah, of Nizam-ud-din to bo 
the Sikandari tankah. If anything is certain, it is that the use of the word 
murddV' in accounts means that a sum is being expressed in copper. 
The exact words used by Nizam-ud-din are to be found in the ’^ahagat 
Akbari : — 

^ ^ 

" i. e.y at the present time Hindustan yields a revenue of 640 krors 
muridi fankahs^^ (v. Elliot-Dowsonj p, 186). 

The suggestion that this means ten krors of rupees derives strong 
confirmation from the following passage in Mr. Thomas’s Preface 
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“ Indian Currency consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and copper com- 
bined in the ^proportions necessary to constitute the equivalent subdivi- 
sions of the iniling silver tanhah^ which was never divided in 
any other number than 64.*’ 

After explaining that the instinct of the Indian was t 
fours, and that the copper exchange against silver commenced with four 
fuU to the sixty-fourth part of a silver tanhah^ the author adds : — 

“ The quaternary scale in short was all pervading ; there was no 
escaping the inevitable fours, sixteens, thirty-twos and sixty-fours, the 
heritage of the masses which, having survived alike Ar^^an intrusions and 
Muhammadan conquest, still flourish undisturbed by the presence of British 
decimals.” 

The copper integer or “ pyco” of the British currency in India is still 
64 to the Rupee ; but I am not sure that there is in this any thing anti- 
Aryan. Indeed we have in England the analogy of our avoirdupois 
weight, which still proceeds upon a scale of sixteen, as our “ crown” of five 
shillings is the fourth of the pound sterling. If, however, sixty-four was 
the necessary divisor for bringing copper tanhahs into their silver equiva- 
lent, it appears almost inevitable that the murddi tanJeah of Nizam-ud-din 
is the sixty-fourth of the muhlifjli or silver integer, which was the Rupee. 
And hence the revenue of Akbar in his 39th and 40fch years was about ten 
krors of Ruiiees. 

If not, and we are to take the mmddi tanlcnJi to mean merely the 
coin so called, of which (as we learn from the Ain) five went to the ddm 
and two hundred to the Rupee, then Mr. Rodgers would be nearer right. 
The tanka figured by Mr. Rodgers weighs 59 grains, that mentioned by 
Nizam-ud-din (which is however differently spelt) would only be half tho 
sixty-fourth (say 50 grains). If these could he taken to coincide, the 
revenue aggregate given by the latter would have to be halved also. In that 
case the word “ Hindustan” would have to be taken in a more restricted sense, 
as meaning nothing but the Subahs of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi and Bengal, 
aggregated by ‘Abul Fazl at three krors and forty -three lakhs.' And 
this, which is the only alternative solution, is equally destructive with the 
former of Mr. Thomas’ excessive intimate, which be attempts to support by 
doing violence to Abul Fazl’s words and figures. Before adopting it 
however, we must attentively study the text of Nizam-ud-din, and I believe 
it will be found impossible to suppose that the geographical area of Hindu- 
stan could have been intended to be thus restricted. For we are tllere told 
that Hindustan measures 1680 kos from the Hindu Kush to the Bay of 
Bengal and 800 from Kashmir to Baroch : and so measured Hindustan 
will be found to comprise the whole twelve Suhaks of Abul Fazl, assessed, 
a^f we learn from his details, at nearly ten krors of Rupees, as well as 
f^handes and Guzrat, whose assessment is more doubtful. 

! * 


practice by 
i reckonTfjr 
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I therefore see no escape from the conclusion that ten hron is the 
right figure ; that the estimates of Kizam-ud-din and Abul Fazl agree ; and 
that the murddi tankah is neither the one-fifth of a dim mentipned in the Ain 
nor the modern ‘‘double pyce,” but an imaginary integer of copper accounts 
wJ^j^Hlgty-four equal one silver Rupee. 1 eonclude, farther, that this sum 
^iFiiicreased, by the end of the reign, to about twelve Tcrors; that increase 
J>eing due to good settlements and a firm administration. Of course my 
conclusion is wholly inconsistent with the complaint of Sir B. Temple 
{India in 1880) that the British get no more out of the empire than the 
Mughals did. But that is a complaint which would, as I imagine, be 
endorsed by very few persons who were acquainted with the facts. 


On the Identity of IJpello with TTpaplava, — By Kisiii Kesii 
Bhattachabya SkAstbi. 

With reference to a letter which was sent a few days ago by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Delhi, asking about the site of the city of Upello or (the 
correct word) Upaplava mentioned in the Vira^aparva, Mahabbarata, I beg 
to submit the following which I hope may throw some light on the subject. 

As Sanskrit literature is wholly destitute of trustworthy geographical 
records, it is not easy, after the lapse of ages, to ascertain precisely the site 
of several places enumerated in the Puranas. A skilful conjecture only may 
be made by way of solving the problems of such a nature. 

The aloka referred to in the letter is : — 

fTPT ^T«r ^ I* 

“ Salya having arrived at Upaplava entered the camp and saw there 
all the Pandavas.” 

Nilakantha in his commentary on this sloka says^^¥iTiR* 

** Upaplava is a city in tho kingdom of Virata” (Matsyade^a). 
So the solution of the question solely depends on finding out the site 
of Matysyadesa or the kingdom of Yii'&ta, a task which is as difficult as 
may be expected at a time like this when all the geographical names of 
ancient India have assumed quite different forms. 

However, we must try to trace the place by collecting local traditions 
as well SIPPauranika descriptions relating to the subject. 

It is a common saying among the people of Midanapur district in 
Bengal that, the Matsyade§a of ancient times had been situated in the 
vicinity of that district, while others state that the kingdom of Virata bad 
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been situate Dear the Maldali district in Northern Bengal ; and both parties 
show some ruins to verify their i*espectivre theories.* 

I found the other day in a Bengali Map of India by a Ganesachandra 
Bhattacharjya that Berar of the present time was marked as the ki ngdo m of 
Virathi of the Mahdbharata. According to the Prakrita Grammafe^koS^flyd^ 
Virata in Sanskrit might be reduced to the form of Birada in the Prakrita; 
lienee Birara or Berar in the vernaculars. So this last supposition has a* 
strong etymological ground to support it. 

Tlie traditions and hypotheses cited above are apparently of such a 
contradictory nature that from them not much light can be derived. 
So leaving them aside for a moment, let us search in the Maliabharata after 
the districts bordering on Matsyadesa. 

We find in the Digvijaya Parvadhyaya, of Sabhaparva, Mahabha- 
rata : — 

TO: | 

KT«rT I 

fiTKTTOlT I 

II 

‘‘That Bhiina on his way to conquer the eastern countries, having sub- 
dued many countries, in a short time came to Dasarna, where Sudhar- 
ma the king of the place fought a dreadful battle, but Bhima gained the 
field. After completing the conquest of this country, the very powerful 
libima subdued the inhabitants of Matsya and Malada respectively.** 

It is manifest from tlie above that the Matsyadesa of Mahabharata 
had Dasarna on one side and Malada on the other. But this, instead of 
solving the problem, leads us to a greater confusion. Now the question 
arises where was Dasarna situated, and where Malada ? On the reply to 
this depends our solution, but this is not an easy task. 

Mr. Wilson, in his commentary on the 24th sloka of Meghaddta re- 
cites the following in respect of Dasiirna : 

“ No traces of this name are to be found in modern maps. It is 
enumerated in Major Wilford’s lists from the Puranas, Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. VIII, amongst the countries situated behind the Vindhya mountains and 
corresponds according to him with Daserene of Ptolemy’s. # # # It may 

possibly correspond, at least in part, with the modern district of Chattisgarh, 

* [This is a mistako, according to Dr. R. Mitra, who thinks “ that Fai^ijit 
must have confounded Midnapur with Dinajpur which has often been described as 
the Virata of the Mahdbh&rata.*’ See Proceedings, A, S. B,, August 1880. On the 
identification ol Virdta, see General Cunningham*e Ancient Gtography of India^yoV I» 

p. 350. Ed.] 
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m the etymologry of both words refers to similar circumstances, Chattis- 
garh being so named from its being supposed to comprise thirty-six forts. 
According to Bbarata the commentator on our text, Dasarna is derived from 
Dasa tg^nd I^na a stronghold or Durga of the Peninsula and hence 
nn^^^lldistrict of the ten citadels.” 

we rely on the above a part of the question is solved. Let us now 
look after Malada. 

In his commentary on the 15th slofca of Mcghadiita in which a term 
Mala occurred, Mr. Wilson observes that “ the easterly progress of the cloud 
and the subsequent direction by which he is to reach the mountain A^mra- 
ciita, prove that the place here Tucntioiied must be somewhere in the imme- 
diate vicinity of lluttanpore, the chief town of tho northern half of the 
province of Chattisgarh and described in Captain Blunt’s tour, Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. II, the only modern traces that can be found of it are in a 
plane called Malda, a little to the north of Ruttanpore ; in Ptolemy’s map 
there is a town called Maleta and situated with respect to the Viudya 
mountains similarly with the Mala of our poet.” 

Many places may be found in the map of India under the name of 
Mala or Malwa. A term which according to tho Prakrita Grammar may be 
supposed to have been derived from the Sanskrit Malada. Mr. Wilford in 
bis lists from the Puranas has applied this name to the Malabhoom of Midana- 
pur, Bengal, while according to Pliny Malas are the countries of the Mali 
of the Punjab, a tribe who are described to have fought a dreadful battle with 
Alexander the Great. Besides these, a district of the same name, as jvc 
have already mentioned, is still to be found in northern Bengal. 

This being the case, nothing can be precisely determined by merely 
saying that Matsyadesa was situated between Dasarna and Malada ; for we 
cannot ascertain which of the above mentioned places is meant here. (1) 
If Malabhoom of Midanapur be taken for it, the first tradition may be 
deemed acceptable. (2) If Maldah of Bengal be considered to have been 
the Miilada of the text, it would furnish a strong argument in support of 
the second. (3) If we concur with Mr, Wilson, the place so described 
in the Bengali map might be considered as possibly a correct one. So the 
solution still is enveloped in hopeless confusion. 

Let us adopt another way which may lead us to the correct place. 

Manu in his division of India states : — 
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c 

“ The sacred place lying between the two divine rivers Saraswati and 
Drishadwati (Gagra) is called Brabmavarta, and next to Brabmavarta is 
Brail marsh ide^a, a place consisting of Xuruksbetra, Matsya, Pdncbala, and 
Siirasfjnaka.’* 

KuIWcahhatta, in bis commentary on tbe last sloka, says “ JckoifT^T 

xrngrw: 

The words Matsya Ac., when used as jilural, denote the countries of 
the same names. Pancbala is the name of Kanyakubjadesa and Surasena of 
Mathura.*’ 

It would be out of place here to discuss whether Pancbala and Kanya- 
kubja arc two different names of tbe same place. Yet it may be safely 
inferred that even at the time of KulWcahliatta the names of the places 
mentioned in tbe old books must have become obsolete, otherwise Kulluka- 
bhatta would have pointed out tbe modern name of Matsya. Nevertheless it 
is evident from tbe above mentioned passage of Manu that Matsya Desa 
was situate next to Kuruksbestra in the Ambala district and was probably 
on the south-east of it. 

Again we find in Virataparva, Mahabhurata — tbe way of the Panda- 
vas from Kamyavana — a forest extending on the banks of the Saraswati — 
to Matsyadesa is described as follows ; — 

^«ncT ir’ 

Pan (lavas calling themselves hunters and going straight by north of 
Dasarna, south of Pancbala and through Yakrilloma and Surasena reached 
the kingdom of Matsya.*’ From this passage we may easily infer that 
Matsyadesa must have been situate on the north-west of Surasena (modern 
Mathura), a place nearly corresponding with that of Manu. 

Moreover it is mentioned in the GograhaparvadhAya, Virataparva 
of the Mahabharata, that Matsyadesa was situated on the south-east of 
Hastinapur, then the capital of India, and was at a distance of two days’ 
journey from it, thus : — 

“ % g Jiw I 

istt w WIT! I 
VT^ fr^flT! I 

^ !aijpinn wfsr a” 

A place called Hatbnapore in the Mirut district is supposed to be the 
Hastinapore of the Mahabhdrata. This supposition also, if correct, sup^rte 
our point. On the whole we may he satisfied that Matsyadesa most have- 
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been situated between Mathura and Delhi, and consequentlj the Faijidits 
who claim that Upello on the Delhi and Agra road was the Upaplava of 
ancient times may be quito correct. 

K ardstDasarna, although we have not any strong argument on our 
te Mr. Wilson, yet we may freely urge that there was a 
Dasarna in the north-western Provinces ; for a river of the same name is still 
to be found in the Hamirpur district, North-West Provinces. 

With respect to Malada it is true that no definite trace of it is to be 
found now. Nevertheless we must consider it to have been situate in the 
North-Western Provinces. There is a place in the Delhi district called 
Malwa, from which a large quantity of oil is exported to various provinces 
of Hindustan, I may throw out the suggestion that this Malwa may be 
the Malada of the Mahabharata. If this be the case we have got a con- 
sistent theory which may be provisionally accepted as true until some better 
one be found in its place. 


Translations from the Hamdseh, — By C. J. Lyall, C. S, 

In the Journal of the Asiatic Society oi* Bengal for 1877 I 
published some tr&slalions of old Aralnan poetry, chiefly from thf 
Hamdseh^ and the following are offered in continuation of those. 
Somewhat more exactness of metrical form has now been aimed at, in 
the Hnglish versions, but I hope that accuracy has not been allowed 
thereby to suffer. The majority of the poems have been translated 
in Arabian metres, a full explanation of each of which will be found 
where it occurs. A critic in the Academy ^ noticing the previous 
series, has called in question the possibility of giving in the English 
language any idea of Arab metres, or at least the adequacy of the 
attempt made in that series. On that occasion, however, I aimed 
(with one exception) at no exact reproduction in English of the order 
and quantity of the syllables in the Arabic originals : only a general 
likeness was intended ; and that likeness seemed to me to be suflici- 
ently secured. I may mention that I have carefully studied M. 
Stanislas Giiyard^s Theorie Nouoclle de la Metrique Arahe, and that any 
dTscrepdey which may be detected between his views on the Arabian 
metres and mine is not due to my ignorance of the former. The four 
metres which I have imitated in the translations are the the 

HezeJ, the Kamil, and the IFdJir (the last .exactly only in one poem. 
No. Ill : in Nos. XV and XXII only the general schenre is followed). 
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As regfards the last tbrce^ 1 believe that there is little or no difference 
between M. Guyard and myself. As regards the TawU, I am as yet 
quite unable to accept his theory of the value of the foot fa^4hm^ which 
he cohsiders presents a double ictus, like mafa^Uun. This 
place to argue the question; but all the phenomena alleged 
Guyard in support of his view appear to me to boar an interpretation 
consistent with that taken by me, while there is ‘much besides tliat 
confirms me in my opinion. 

Tlic poems here rendered belong to all the periods of which 
specimens arc given in the Hamaseh, fwm the oldest days of the AVar 
of Basus down to the time immediately pi*eccding that in which the 
collection was compiled. The majority are, however, ancient. The 
probable dates have been given when I could ascertain them ; but it 
will of course be undei'st«.>od that those put forward by Cau«sin de 
Perceval for pre-islamie times are for the most part conjcciural, and 
at the best only approximate. The references to th(^ pages of the 
HumdBcb are to Freytag^s edition of the Arabic text, with et-Tebri'Ai^s 
commentary. 


1. 


•It m* ^ 


J0 o 

Uli, 

o ^ o 
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]jX Uy ^ 
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^ El--Fiiid ez-Zimmdiit 

Forgiveness had we for Hindis sons : 

^ve said : ^ The men our brothers are : 

The Da^s may bring that yet again 
tliey be the folk that once they weve.^ 

But when the 111 stood clear and plain, 
and naked Wrong was bare to day. 

And nought was left but bitter Hate— 
we paid them in the coin they gave. 

5 We strode as stalks a lion forth 
at dawn, a lion angry-eyed ; 

Blows rained we, dealing shame on shame, 
and liiiml)ling pomp and quelling pride : 

Spear-thrusts wherefrom the spouting blood 
gushed forth as wine from full wine-skin. 

Too kind a man may be with fools, 
and move them but to flout him more ; 

And Mischief oft may bring thee peace, 
whe^ Mildness works not Folly^s cure. 

hJamasch^ 8 — 12 , 


Notes. 

The metre of this poem is Ilezcj of the first form 

w I w 

V-; 

The Englisli endeavours to reproduce it as far as the metrical structure of 
our language will permit. 

The author’s real name was Shahl son of Sheybaii : his surname, el- 
Find, means “ the mountain crag” or “ a mighty piece of a mountain.” 
Accounts differ as to the reason why it was given ; some say he was so 
called because of the hugeness of his sta'ture : others, that he said on a day 
of battle to his fellows who were pressed hard — “ Plant yourselves against 
me : I will be a rock to your backs.” 

The Benu Zimman, to which tribe ho belonged, were of the offspring 
of Bekr^son of Wail, and dwelt in the central mountains of Nejd among 
the Benfi Hanifoh. They, like their friends of Hariifeh, long held al6of 
from the War of Basus (one of the greatest of the ante-Islamic struggles 
betwcten the Arab tribes), which was at first confined to the divisions of 
Bekr descended from Duhl son Sheyb&n on the one side, and Teghlib 
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on tte other, For many years Sheybfl.n was worsted in the contest with 
Teghlib, and at last the former sought the aid of el-H4rith son of *Ob&d, 
chief of Hanifch, irt bringing about a peace. El-Harith sent his son (some 
say, ’nephew) Bujeyr to the men of Teghlib to treat fof a c^dtL«nise. 
The young man was, however, slain by Muhelhil* the leader of 
in despite of his character of peacemaker; and from that time el-Hariih 
and his tribe were arrayed with their brethren of Bekr against Teghlib. 
The latter soon found that fortune had turned ; and the struggle ended, 
after forty years of strife, in a hollow peace and the emigration of Teghlib 
to the uplands of cl-‘Iraq. 

The War of Das us is a groat centre of old Arab song and story. It is 
also one of the oldest wcll-vouched-for historical events of the Days of the 
Ignorance. Caussin de Perceval places its commencement, the slaying of 
Kuleyb, in 494 A. D., and the death of Bujeyr and the taking part in the 
war of cl-Harith son of ‘Obiid in the following year, 495 ; but this seems 
to me an error. Several battles are named in which Teghlib was victorious, 
before the disastrous Day of Qiddah, “the Day of the shaving of the 
love-locks,** Tihldq ehlimem^ when they were beaten with great slaughter 
by el-Hilrith ; and I think we must allow at least five years between the 
outbreak of the war and this event. 

The poem above given is connected by tradition with the War of 
Basus, and it was most probably comiiosed when the men of Hanifeh were, 
by the treacherous murder of Bujeyr, drawn into the strife of Bekr with 
Teghlib. This would fix its date as about the end of the 5th century after 
Christ. 

V. 1. “ Hind’s sons,” This is the better reading : the text of Frcy- 
tag gives “ sons of Duhl but no contest of Hanifeh with Duhl is record- 
ed : certainly not during the War of Basus. Hind is the reading given 
as an alternative in the notes, and that found in the Kitab el-Aghdnty 
XX, 143. This Hind was the mother of Teghlib, herself the daughter of 
Murr son of Udd, and sister of Temim. 

The first two couplets of the poem have been somewhat inappro- 
priately quoted by more than one writer on old Arab legend as a prover- 
bial example of brotherly endurance of injury. They are but the prelude 
to a stern administration of chastisement. 

V. 6. The exact meaning of iqrdn is difficult to ascertain : of its 
general sense there can be no doubt. Literally it should be “ a yoking 
together” ; and it seems probable that it refers to the taming of an unruly 
camel, which is tied to a stronger one that is tame, and so brought under 
control. Thus ‘Amr son of Kulthum says in his Mo‘allaqah (v. 66) 

mata m^qid qarinatand (better, to'qnd qarinatmd) lihallin • 
t^udda-l-halla *au teqisUUqarind, 
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that is 

“Wlien we bind our unruly camel to another with a cord [to 
tame her] (or, as I prefer to read : 

Then eur unruly camel is bound to another with a cord,’’) 

^She snaps the cord or breaks her fellow’s neck.” 

The moaning of this couplet is illustrated by an anecdote told of ‘Amr 
son of Kulthum in the Aghani (ix. 183), on the authority of Ibn-el-A‘rdbi : 
** ‘Amr son of Kulthum of Teghlib led a foray against the men of Temim : 
then he swept down upon a tribe of Qeys son of Tha^ebeh, and filled his 
hands with their goods, and took prisoners and captives. Then he ended 
that expedition in el-Yemameh where the Benu Jlaiiifeh dwelt, among 
whom were certain men of ‘Ijl. But the men of Hajr heard of his coming, 
and the first who went forth to meet him of Hanifeh were the Benu 
Lujeym, with Yezid son of ‘Amr son of Shemir at their head. This chief, 
when^ he saw the son of Kulthum, set liis lance at him, pierced him, and 
cast him to ground from his horse : for Y’^czld was a mighty man, huge of 
bulk. And he bound him with bonds of leather, and said to him — 
‘ Art thou not he that saith — 

“ When our unruly camel is bound to another with a cord, 
she snaps the cord or breaks her fellow’s neck” ? 

Lo ! I will yoke thee (sa'uqrinuica) to this camel of mine, and drive 
the pair of you togetlier side by side.’ Then cried *Amr, ‘ Help, men of 
Ilabi^ah 1 Like shall be paid for like !’* And the men of Lujeym gathered 
together and besought Yezid not to do as he said ; but he had never really 
purposed it. And he carried ‘Amr wdth him to one of their castles in Hajr, 
where he pitched a tent for him, and slew beasts to feast him, and clad 
him in rich clothing, and gave him a goodly she-camcl to ride, and poured 
for him wine to drink.” &c. 

From all of which it follows that qartneh means a camel which is 
yoked to another fyartn) to cure her stubbornness, and that aqrana is used 
for the action of yoking a qarlneh to a fiarin ; which justifies my render- 
ing, “ quelling pride,” and explains how iqr&n comes to mean, as et-Tebrizi 
says it does, ghalbeli^ “ overcoming.” 


II. 


. giUoi^ aLj aui [s/ • 

^ ^ ^ «Sr^ / 

* So I lendor Yd h-EabVah ! 'mntUUtm ! Amthikh is pi. of mitMh 
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‘Ortoeh son of eUWanl of ^Ahs, 

Goil^s scorn on tlic homeless wight who under the pall of Night 
goes cowering the shambles through, and gathers the marrow- 
bones ; 

Who comforts his heart, full rich, as oft as at eventide 
he lights on a wealthy friend to yield him his fill of milk ! 

. lie lies in the twilight down, and drowsy the morrow wakes, 

and shakes from his dust-spread side the gravel where he has 
lain. 

A help to the women-folk in all that they bid him do, 
at even he jaded lies like camel outstretched to die. 

5 So he : but the homeless wight the breadth of whose valiant face 
glows bright as a mighty flame that shines through the mid- 
night mirk, 

A terror to all he hates, besetting their way with fear, 

while home-bound they curse hini deep, as losers the luckless 
shaft : 

Though far from his haunts they dwell, they image his coming 
nigh, 

and watch, as his kinsmen watch when one whom they love 
comes home : 

Yea, he, if he lights on Death in faring his way, a death 
of glory it is ; and if on Hiches one day, how due I . 

ffam.pp. 207 — 9, 
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Notes. 

The metre is the most ordinary form of the fatdli the English 
imitates it ; — 


I u 


(rare) 



(rare) 


‘Orweh son of cl- Ward was a warrior and singer of ‘Abs in the long war 
which that tribe waged ag<ainst £)ubjan called tlio War of Dahis, A. D. 
668 — 608 (C. do Perceval). Ho was a proverb for his generosity, and it 
was said of him by one of the early Khalifehs — “ Ho who calls Hatiin the 
most generous of the Arabs wrongs ‘Orvveh.” His very name implies his 
character : for ^onoeJi means those trees and bushes lit for pasture which 
do not dry up in seasons of drought, and arc therefore a resource in times 
of dearth. He was called ^Onval^es-Sa^dlilc^ “The resource in time of 
hunger of all vagabonds,” because ho never failed to give them of his 
store, or to find food for them by plundering others. Much of his poetry 
has survived and has been edited and published by Prof. Nocldeko. 

Such a vagabond as ‘Orweh delighted to help, and such an one as he 
despised, arc here set before us by himself. These Sn*dli7c, outlaws, home- 
less men, were numerous in the days of the Ignorance. Ta’abbata Sherrd 
was such an one : such were os-Suleyk son of es-Sulakeh and esh-Shenfarii 
of Azd. They were men who had on them the guilt of blood and bad 
been disowned by their tribe. All men’s hands were against tliem, ajid 
they alone against all. What hardness and heroic strength of heart this 
solitude bred are nowhere so strikingly seen as in that most magnificent 
of old Arab poems, the Ldmiyyeh of esli-Sheiifara. 

V. 1. “God’s scorn bo on him,” literally, “ may God smite him on 
the cheek” and so disgrace him. 

The word mnsdft in this line is difiicult, both to parse and render ; 
for the discussion of it the reader is referred to et-Tebrizi and Freytag’s 
notes. I have taken it in the sense of “ gathering up out of the dust and 
cleaning,” but with some diffidence. There is a various reading for it — 
madd ft: “who goes after, or in search of:” but this Las the aspect of a 
device to smoothe a difficulty, and is frigid. 

v^. “His fill of milk that “ milk” is intended by the “ entertain- 
ment,” qird^ spoken of, I infer from the meaning of muyessir, which 
denotes “ one whoso herds and flocks yield him abundance of milk.” 

V. 3. He goes to rest early and rises late, still drowsy. 

V. 6. “ As losers curse the luckless shaft”: zejra4-fim%%hi-UmuBliah~ 

heri ; fl-menih was the name of one of the three arrows which, in the game 
played with ten arrows by the pagan Arabs, had no lots assigned to them. 
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Seven of the ten were winning arrows, and three, es-sefik, eU 

weghtd^ losing. EUmenih may also mean lent : but it is unnecessary to 
take it in that sense here. ^ 

5 V. 7. ‘‘Watch teshawwuf means atraining the gaje in for 

a distant object. 
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Ahi>-UGltid ct-TiiJiaiiH, 

My life and my wealth, 3 ^ea all that is mine, be ransom 

against Timers wrong for those who shewed true my forecast ! 

The knights who arc weary never before Death ^s onset, 

though stubbornest Strife ply there the dread Mill of Battle. 

Men they who requite not good with an evil guerdon, 
nor do they return for roughness a gentle answer. 

Their sternness abides unflagging, though they be roasted 
again and again in War's most flaming furnace. 

6 They held with the sword el-Waqba's guarded meadow, 

— the sword from whose edge flew all Death's shapes urilted ; 

It drave from before them headlong the rush of foemen, 
and madness at last vyas healed by a wilder fury. 

Not men they to feed their flocks on the skirts of Quiet : 
not they to pitch tent, whereso they abide, in meekness I 
^am,p2^. 12—15. 
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Notes. 

The metre is mjlr of the first form, and is imitated in the English 

KJ ^\JKJ 

The poem belongs to the early days of el- Islam, when the rivalries of 
the Arab tribes were still as strong as before the coming of the new faith. 
The event on which it touches hapj^ened in the days of ‘Ofchman (A. H. 
25 — »S5). El-Waqba (or el-Waqaba according to the Mardsidy iii. p. 294) 
was a himd or pasturage surrounding a well of water, reserved by a tribo 
or family for its own use and forbidden to others, lying on the road be- 
tween el-Basrah and el-Medtiieli, three miles distant from ed-paju‘. Such 
liimas (which 1 render by “ guarded meadow”) arc often heard of in Arab 
verse and story, and disputes connected with thorn gave occasion to bloody 
contests. The War of Basus, for instance, took its rise in the trespass of 
a strange camel named Sarabi, belonging to a guest of the hou.se of 
Jessds son of Murrah, of the family of Dahl son of Shcybjin, into tiie himh 
of Kulcyb, chief of ^tho combined clans of Teghlib and liokr. ^uleyb shot 
at and wounded the camel, and was himself slain by Jesstls in revenge for 
the insult done to his guest. In the days of ‘Othman, s.ays et-Tebrlzi, 
‘Abdallah son of ‘Amir, of the family of ‘Abd-Shems son of ‘Abd-Monfi,f, 
was governor of el-Basrah and its dependencies, and he gave over the charge 
of the himhs of that region to Bisbr son of JIazn of Mazin (a branch of 
Temim). Bishr and his brother KImfaf took 2 )ossession of el-Waqba, and 
digged there two wells, called Dat-el-Qasr and el-Jaufa, which exist to this 
day. Fearing lest ‘Abdallah should take thorn away by force (for their 
water was sweet as morning I’ain), they buried them under mounds of earth 
to hide them. But the matter reached ‘Abdallah, who demanded of them 
the wells which they had dug without his leave. They refused to sur- 
render them, and were ejected by him from their ofiice. Now ‘Abdallah 
bad placed his uncle Mas‘adeh of Suleym over tire well of Abu Musa. This 
well was taken forcible possession of by some men of Bekr and a company 
gathered from other tribes, and when Mas‘adeh called upon them to 
pay for its use, Sheyban son of Khasafoh of Bekr smote him in 
the face with his sword, so that he was carried wounded to his house. 
Thereon the men of Bekr removed to el-Waqhd, as being nearer to their 
home and a safer abode, and settled there. And Bishr son of Hazn sent 
word to the Bekrls— “ If ye desire only to halt here this summer, ye and 
those that are with you of your tribe, halt and bo welcome j but if ye desire 
aught else, let me know of it : for this is my land and my water.” But 
they r^ilied, threatening him — “ If we see thee in el-Waqbii, we will do 
to thee thus andthus.’’ Whereon Bishr sent his brother Ehufaf and other 
p 
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kinsmen to lill the men of Temim settled round about, to the Bel-‘Ambar, 
to the Benu Yerbu* ibn HanSaleh, and to the BenA M&zin ibn Milik, 
asking help against Bokr. How these men fared a%ng their kinsmen, 
wlio helped them and who hung back, is told at great tengtW^ ’ were 
tedious to relate here. In the end the men of Mazin rode forthHio . i 
Bekr, and overcame them, and recovered el-Waqba for their tribe, who 
still held it in the days of thi geographer Abu ‘Obeyd el-Bekii, who died 
A. H. 487. And this deed of Mazin is the subject of the poem. 

Abu-l-Ghul et-Tuhawi, the author, is so called because he was descend- 
ed from Tuheyjreh, daughter of ‘Abd-Sheirts son of Sa*d eon of Zeyd- 
Menah. This woman had three sons, ‘Auf, Abu Sud, and Jusheysh, by 
Malik son of HanSaleh ; and the posterity of these were known by their 
mother’s name, not their fatlier’s : a very rare thing in Arabian genealogies. 

V. 1. “ May my life be thy ransom !” is a phrase which recurs con- 

stantly in Arab verse. Like expressions are — “ May my father and mother 
be thy ransom,” “ May I bo thy sacrifice !” &c. The idea of fdd is, of 
course, that the person devoting himself takes upon him all the evil in the 
destiny of the other whom he addresses. Hence the eommon expression, 
heard everj’^ day in Inclia,^<fw7i fidauii) , 

V. 2. “ The Mill of Battle” : a frequent comparison in old Arab 

poetry ; the locus classicus is in the Mo‘allaqah of ‘Anir son of Kulthuin, 
vv. 30, 31 

• mafd nenqul Hla qaumin rahdnd 
yeJcunu Ji-l-UqdH lahd fahind, 
yeJcunu tJiifdlulid sharqiyya Nejdin 
waluhwatuhd Qudd'atu ^ajma^nd 

“ When our war-mill is set against a people, 

as grain they fall thereunder ground to powder. 

“ Eastward in Nejd is set the skin thereunder, 
and the grain cast therein is all Quda‘ah.” 

Stubbornest strife”: the word zahun signifies thrusting, pushing, 
straining one against another. 

V. 4. “ Boasted” — salu hil-harhi. This, again, is one of the com- 

monest phrases for War: as in the words of el-IIarith son of ‘Obad (for 
the incident, see the notes to No. I) : — 

lam *akun min jundtihd^ ^aJima-l-ld- 
hUf wa'inni hiharriha-hyauma sdU. 

“ I was not of those whose wrong wrought it, God knows ! 
yet must 1 today be burned in its blaze.” 
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V. 6. “ All Death’s forms” ; oghtdt-ehnmndnL The best way to take 
cthe phrase is, I think, to understand the various strokes by which death 
an be dealt with a sword : as shearing off the head, cleaving the skull, 
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Ilrdhtm son of Kuner/f en-Nehhdni, 

Be patient : for free-born men to bear is the fairest thing, 
and refuge against Time’s wrong or help from his hurt is none. 
And if it availed man aught to bow him ta fluttering Pear, 
or if he could ward off hurt by humbling himself to 111, 

To bear with a valiant front the full brunt of every stroke 
and onset of Fate were still the fairest and best of things. 

But how much the more, when none outruns by a span his Doom, 
and refuge from (rod’s decree nor was nor will ever be. 

5 And sooth, if the changing Days have wrought us— their wonted 
way — 

a lot mixed of weal and woe, yet one thing they could not do.; 
They have not made soft or weak the stock of our sturdy spear ; 

* they have not abased our hearts to doing of deeds of shame. 
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We offer to bear tbeir weight a handful of noble bouIs : 

though laden beyond all might of man, they uplift the load. 

So shield we with Patience fair our souls from the stroke of 
Shame: * 

our honours are whole aud sound, though others bo lean enW. 
Ham.p/). 125-G. 


Notes. 

The metre is tlie sjiino as that of. No. 11. 

I have been able to ascertain nothing regarding the author ; from his 
name, Ibrahim, ho was doubtless born after tlie promulgation of el-Islain. 
His tribe, Nebhan, was one of the divisions of Tayyi*. Tlie sentiment of 
TV. 5 — 8 seems to shew that the ])oem belongs to the first days of the new 
faith. The stress laid on the word horr, “ free born,’* in vv. 1 and 3 is also 
consonant with that age, when the Arabs wervi being thrust into the back- 
ground by the invasion of all important posts, civil and military, by mawdlt, 
“ freedmen” of foreign birth. 

V, G. *• The stock of our sturdy spear” : qandtnn sniihatan, Tlio 
spear is here not ilie actual weapon, but the stubbornness and strength of 
backbone of* the clan. Examples of the metaphor abound ; the following 
is found in the Mo^allaqali of ‘Amr son of Kulthum (vv. 57 — 59) : — 

fa Inna qavdtand, yd ^a^yet 

^alaA~aUJ(Vi qahlaJca 'an tcUnd : 

'idd ^(id(ja-th‘ihiqdfu hiha^-slima'azzet 
wa-traJlet-ltu Uuhauzanatan zahund — 

^ashauzanntan : ' i$a-nqalabvtj 'arannet 
icHlivjju qafa-Umuthaqqifi wa-hjehtnd. 

In sooth our spear, o‘Amr, has outworn too many a hand 
that strove against it before thee, thiit it should be soft to thee ! 

When the straightening-iron clipped it, it stiffened itself against it, 
and turned it back upon the the wielder thereof, stubborn and 
sturdy : 

Yea, stubborn : when it was bent to mould it, it cried out, 
and wounded the iioek and forehead of the straightener.” 

The phrases “ the spear of such an one is bard,” or “ there is weakness 
in their spear,** are almost commonplaces. Et-Tebrizi quotes— 
kdiiet qandti Id telinu lighdmizin ; 
fa'aldnahaA-'ashdhu toaA^amsd'u^ 
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“ Time was when my spear yielded to none that tried its strength ; 
but softness has come upon it from the Dawns and the Settii^ Sims 
i. e.f the passing of the days. 
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Dureyd son of es-^immehs 


I warned them, both 'Arid and the men who went 'Arid^s way 
— the stock of Benu-s-Sauda : yea, all are my witnesses. 

I said to them: 'Think— even now two thousand are on your 
track, 

all laden with spear and sword, their captains in Persian mail/ 

But when they would hearken not, I followed their road, though I 
knew well they were fools, and that I walked not in Wisdoin^s 
way: 

For am I not but one of Ghaziyyeh ? and if they err, 

I err with my house ; and if Ghaziyyeh go right, so I. 

5 I read them my rede one day beneath where the sandhills fail ; 
the morrow at noon they saw my counsel as I had seen. 

A shout rose, and voices cried — ' The horsemen have slain a 
knight 

• I said — ' Is it 'Abdallah, the man who ye say is slain V 

I sprang to his side : the spears had riddled his body through, 
as weaver on outstretched web plies deftly the sharp-toothed 
comb. 

I stood a% a camel stands with fear in her heart, and seeks 
the stuffed skin with eager mouth, and thinks — is her youngling 
slain ? 

I plied spear above him till the riders had left their prey, 
and over myself black blood flowed forth in a dusky tide. 

10 1 fought as a man who gives his life for his brother’s life, 

who knows that his time is short, that Death’s doom above 
him hangs. 

But know ye, if 'Abdallah be gone, and his place a void, 
no weakling unsure of hand, and no holder-back was ho 1 
i Alert, keen, his loins well girt, his leg to the middle bare, 

' unblemished and clean of limb, a climber to all things high : 

• No wailer before ill luck : one mindful in all he did r 

to think how his work to-day would live in to-morrow’s tale ; 
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Content to bear hunger's pain though meat lay beneath his hand : 
to labour in ragged shirt that those whom he served might rest. 
15 If Dearth laid her hand on him, and Famine devoured his store, 
ikgaveT>ut the gladlier what little to him they spared. 

^^ITc dealt as a youth with Youth, until, when his head grew hoar 
and age gathered o'er his brow, to Lightness he said — Begone ! 

Yea, somewhat it soothes my soul that never I said to him 
^ Thou licst,' nor grudged him aught of miue that he sought of 
me. 

^a7n,pj), 377 — 80. 

Notes. 

Metro Tdwtl, as in No. II : a short syllabic occurs in the tliird place 
of the second foot of the hemistich three times in this poem, viz., in vv \,a, 
3, ft, and Vl,a, which is exceptionally frequent. 

The author, Dureyd son of cs-Simmeh son of el-TTarith son of Bekr 
son of ‘Alqameh son of Juda'ah son of Gha/.iyych son of Jusham son of 
Mo‘awiyoh son of Bekr son of Ilawazin, was a man of great note in the 
days of Mohammed’s boyhood and youth. His father cs-Sirnmeli had led 
the Benu Jusham in the War of the Fijar on the day of cn-Nakhleh, where 
the future prophet, then aged 14, was present (A. D. 585). Es-Simmeh 
(whose real name was Mo^awiyeh, being a title meaning ** the 

Serpent”) had, according to the Aghani, five sons by his wife lieyhaneli 
daughter of Ma‘di-kcrib, a woman of el-Ycmon : their names wore Dureyd, 
*Abd Yaglinth, Qeys, Khalid, and ‘Abdallah, all warriors of prowess aiKl 
renown. The stock of Hawazin had their abode in the mountains and 
plains to the East of Mekkeh, and were divided into numerous branches, of 
which the Benu Thaqif of Ta’if, a strong town no great distance from 
Mekkeh, the Bcnii Suleym, the Benu Jusham, the Benu Sa‘d ibn Bekr 
(among whom the Prophet was fostered), the Benu Nasr ibn Mo‘awiyeh 
and the Benu Hilal were the chief. These were engaged in frequent con- 
tests among themselves, but, at the time when the event to which the 
poem relates occurred, were all united against the great stock of Ghatafan, 
who dwelt to the north of them (‘Ahs, Duhyan, ’‘Abdallah, Aslija*). It 
were too long to tell here .ill that is recorded of Dureyd : his encounter 
with Rabi‘ah son of Mukeddem, of the Benu FirAs, on the Day of el- 
Akhram (one of the noblest stories of the Ignorance), his wooing of tho 
poetess el-Khansa, or his heroic death at the Battle of Honeyn (A. H. 8. — 
A. D. 630). His fame as a poet re.st8 chielly on his affection for bis 
brother ‘Abdallah, in his grief for whose death he composed much verse which 
has Arvived, and is conspicuously excellent among the poetry of that day. 
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In or about the jeai* 610 A. D., a company of the Bcnu Juslmm and 
the Bcnu Na?!* ibii MoAwiyeh, both of Hawazin, commanded by ‘Abdal- 
lah, the youngest brother of Dureyd, led a foray against Ghatafan, and 
canidl off a great number of camels. They were returning this 
expedition with their booty, and had reached the border of the teftrtfJt^ 
of Hawfizin, at a place called Mun^araj eULiwa (“ the place where tlie 
sandhills curve round,” see v. 5 of the poem), when ‘Abdallali proposed 
that they should halt and divide tlic spoil. Dureyd, who was with them, 
dissuaded him, pointing out that they were not yet safe from pursuit. 
But ‘Abdallah persisted, and swore that he would not leave the s 2 )ot, till lie 
had taken his fourth part of the captures, and feasted his companions on 
a mqVoli — a camel slain by the leader of an expedition from his share of 
the spoil and divided among his fellows. Next da}', while they were jire- 
paring the feast, a cloud of dust was seen. A s(‘ntinel posted on the sand- 
hills cried — “ 1 see horsemen coming clad in yellow.” “ They are of Ashja‘,” 
said ‘Abdallah, “ I care not for them.” “ I sec others,” said the sentinel, 
“ who have the points of their lances set between the ears of their liorses.” 
“ These are of Fezarah,” said Dureyd. “ And there come also others who 
gallop along, trailing their lanoos on the ground.” “ These are of ‘Abs, and 
Death comes with them !” said the elder brother. 

Hardly had •'Abdallah’s men time to mount, when the foe were upon 
them. ‘Abdallah fell at the very beginning of tlie light, slain by a man of 
the house of Qarib, of ‘Abs. Dureyd, lighting to the last over the prostrate 
. body of bis brother, fell grievously wounded, and his companions fled, 
leaving tlie camels, which tlie men of Gliatafan recovered. When the fight 
was over, two men of ‘Abs, Zahdam and his brother Qeys, collectively known 
as ez-Zahilamdnii “ the two Zahdains,” with a rider of FezHrah named 
Kardam, passed by Dureyd, who was lying among the dead. Dureyd, wlio 
was still conscious, heard the elder Zahdam say to Kardam — “ Methiuks 
Dureyd is not yet dead : 1 seemed to sec his eyelid move. Get thee down, 
and finish him.” “Nay, lie is dead,” said Kardam. “Get thee down, I 
tell thee, and see if ho yet breathes.” Kardam dismounted and went up to 
Dureyd ; he found him still breathing ; but, yielding to comjiassion, he 
returned and said : “-He is dead, quite dead.” Notwithstanding this 
assurance, Zahdam, before departing, pierced with his lance the body of 
Dureyd. By a singular chance, this new wound, by opening a passage to a 
quantity of blood which had gathered witliin from an inward hurt, and so 
freeing the lungs, was the means of saving Dnreyd’s life. When at night- 
fall the enemy returned home, he dragged himself towards the lands of 
bis tribe, and met a wandering band of men of Hawazin, who received him 
and tended him until his wounds were healed. 
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Some time afto^, several men of ‘Abs and Fezd.rah, on theirs way 
to Mekkeh during the month of pilgrimage, passed by the country where 
Dureyd dwelt. Although it was the time when war was forbidden, they 
di^i^^sfoel wht)lly secure, and had hidden their faces in their lithdms^ the 
■KrKrchiefs with which the Bedawis cover their heads, leaving only their 
eyes visible. Dureyd perceived them, and went forth to meet them — 
** What men are ye he asked. “ Is it I of whom thou askest ?’* answered 
one of the travellers. Dureyd recognized the voice of Kardam ; — “ Ah,” 
he cried, “ there is no need to ask further : thou and these who follow thee 
have nothing to fear from me.” Then he embraced him, and gave him a 
horse, a sword, and a lance, and said, Take this as a requital of tho kind- 
ness which thou shewedst to me on tho day of el-Liwa.”* 

V. 1. ‘Arid is said by ct-Tebrizi to be another name of ‘Abdallah, who 
was likewise called Khalid (but according to the Aghani, Khalid was a 
fourth brother of Durey d’s). Tho Benu-s-Sauda were the family of 
Dureyd and ‘Abdallah, whoso mother Royhaiieh was very dark, being of 
el- Yemen, where African blood was largely mingled with Arab : es-Saudd 
means “ the black woman.” 

V. 2. “Laden,” mudajjaj : from dajja, “he walked slowly, as one 
carrying a heavy load.” The word therefore means “ fully armed.” 

The most esteemed coats of mail wore brought from Persia, and in 
that country from Soghdiaua (e8 Sughd) ; see Hamaseh, p. 349 : — 

Qurdmun teBamd min Nizdrin^ ^aleyhimt ^ 

mudd^(fatu7i min nesji 'Dauda wa-s~SugMi, 

“ Warriors who trace their lineage from Nizar, and on them 

double coats of mail of the weaving of David and from es-Sughd.” 

(David is said by Arab tradition, embodied in the Qur&n, Surah xxi, 80, 
to have been taught by God the art of weaving mail.) Tho best swords 
came from India {hindi, muJienned) and el-Yemen (imported thither by sea 
from the former country) ; and the best spears were made at' el-Khatt 
in el-Bahran, from bamboos also brought from India. 

vv. 4 and 5 arc giyen in inverse order in et-Tebrizi’s text : that in 
which I have placed them is clearly the right one. 

Ghaziyyeh, as will be seen from the genealogy of Dureyd given above, 
was the name of the family in Jusham to which he and his brethren 
belonged. 

• This history is taken almost word for word from Canssin do Perceval, Essai^ ii, 
pp. 5dl-do4, who again in like manner follows Fresnel, Jour. Asiat F4viier 1838, who 
tronsllltes from the Aghdnt. It would he difficult to better the work of two such 
accomplished hands. For the original, boo Agh. ix, 3-4. 
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V, 7. '^The weaver’s comb:” es-saydsi^ plural of sUiyeh^ vrtiich is 
’the comb used by the weaver to push up the threads of the woof into the 
web, so as to make the fabric close. 

! V. 8. “ A camel,” idt^ehhawwi : the havno is the siufEed sl^Hj)f a 

young camel (or with a cow, a calf,) cast before a shc-caniel who iw / .'t 
her young one in order to induce a flow of milk. 

V. 12. “ Alert, keen, his loins well girt” — all one attempt to render 

Jcemlsh^el-izdr, KemUh means properly light, quick, active, and is joined 
to Hzdr (the trailing waistcloth with which an Arab girt himself, loose and 
flowing in peace, tightly wound and raised in ^var or serious business) by a 
contracted construction of which examples arc frequent. “ His leg to the 
middle bare,” as would naturallj'^ be the result of girding up the Hzdr. “ A 
climber to all things high;” talhVu 'anjudi, fi ^vo\(^vhidX phrase for a man 
who seeks fame and glory. This verse is found with another reading later 
on in the Hamasch (p. 7G5) : — 

Qjcif%ru~l-izdriy hhdrijmi nisfu sdqiJii, 
salurun ^ala~l*azza i, talld^a Utnjudi 

%* 

** with his izdr girt up short, his leg bare up to tlie middle, 
patient in face of liardship, a climber to all things high.” 

V. 17. This most touching line has been appropriated by another 
poet, a contemporary of, but considerably younger than, Durey d, Sakhr son 
of •‘Amr, of the Denu Suleyrn, brother of the poetess el-Khansa whom 
Dureyd wooed. In a lament over his brother Mo‘awiyeh, given in tho 
Hainaseh, p. 4S9, he says — 

Watayyiiba nrfd ^annani lam ^aqul laliu 
keiebtaj wa/am ^alkhal "uleyhi himdliyd. 
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DurcyH so}i of es-SimmcA. 


'Weepest tliou not/ said she, 'for thy brother?^ Ay, and sooth 
enough 

cause there is for tears, but that my frame was biiilded to endure. 
' Whom wouldst thou that I should weep for,^ said I, — ' 'Abdalhih 
the dear, 

or the slain of Abu Bekcr, he whose grave is on the height, 

' Or that other, 'Abd-Yaghuth, round whom the ravens croak and 
hop ? 

Sore bereavement, load of sorrow — one grave filled, another dug 
Slaughter chose from all men born the race of Simmeh for her own : 
they chose her, and would none other : so fate goes to fated ejul. 

5 Yea, and if our blood be ever end and aim of vengeful hands, 
striving day by day to spill it till the days shall be no more, 

Flesh to feed the Sword are we, and uurepining meet our doom : 

well we feed him, slain or slaying, joyfully h(? takes our food ! 
Hearts are cured of rancour-sickness, whether men against us war, 
or we carry death among them : dying, slaying, healing comes. 
So we halve our days between us, wo and all men else our foes : 
no day passes but it sees us busy with this deed or that. 
ffam,^p, 380-2. 


Notes. 


The metre is t^wil of the first form, which only differs from that of 
Nofl*. li, IV, and V by having, in the last foot of the second hemistich of ' 
each verse, a long syllable instead of a short one in the third place, thus : 



The translation is in the ordinary long English trochaic measure. 
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Tbe poet represents himself as addressed by a woman, who blames him 
for not shewing sorrow for the death of his brethren. This blaming 
wom^n,” ^diileh, is a stock figure in old Arab poetry, whether her office be 
to reprove a man for his extravagance and excess in wine, to cast d<^;i}it on 
his courage, to question the nobility of his race, or any other of thc^x 5, 
Instances will be found on almost every page of the Hamaseh. In later 
poetry this usage disappears, the seclusion of women under el-Islam hav- 
ing made it inconsistent with the manners of the time. 

Dureyd, as stated in the notes to No. V, had four brothers, all of whom 
fell in fight, as he did himself. Tbe three hero mentioned are ‘Abdallah, 
the circumstances of whose death have just been told, Qeys, who was slain 
in a combat with the men of Abu Bekr ibn Kilab, a branch of the Bend 
‘Amir, and ‘Abd-Yaghuth, who died in battle with the Benu Murrah of 
Gliatafan. 

V. 2. The licence by which, for the sake of the metre, Beker is 
written for Bckr is one admissible and frequently used in the original 
Arabic. 

V. 3. ‘Abd-Yaghuth : YagMth^ “ The Helper,*’ was the name of an 
idol worshipped by the Yemenite tribes of McChij, who bordered Hawazin 
on the* south. Most probably the real name of the other brother, called in 
the text ‘Abdallah, was ^Ahd-el-Ldty “ Servant of el-Lat.’* That many such 
pagan names mentioned in the old poems were changed when el-Islam became 
prevalent is certain. 

‘ V. 4. Et-Tebrizi states that not only Dureyd’s father, Mo‘awiyeh son 
of el-Harith, was called es-Simmeh, “ Tlie Serpent,*’ but also his uncle 
Malik : the latter was known as “ e^-Simmeh the greater,** and Dureyd’s 
father as “ o§i-Simmeh the less.” 

V. 7. “ Hearts are cured of rancour- sick ness** : ymlttafd hind. The 

desire for vengeance* is represented in old Arab verse as a burning fever, 
and the satiating of it as recovery from a disease. So one says islitefeytu hihi — 
“ I was cured by means of him,” meaning “ I wreaked my vengeance on 
him and assuaged my desire thereof.” The idiom is of constant occurrence. 

The whole poem is considered by the old critics (Aghani, ix. 3) a 
splendid example of what the Arabs call sahr^ endurance, hardihood, heroic 
temper ; and Dureyd’s life was not unworthy of it. For his death, see the 
account of the Battle of Honey n in Caussin dc Perceval, iii, pp. 245— 

253, which in this incident follows the AghUni, ix, 14-16. 
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^Abileh son of ei-Tablh, 

On thee be the peace of God, O Qeys son of 'Asim, and 
His mercy, the manifold, so long as He will it shew ! 

—The greeting of one whom thou hast left here the mark of Doatli, 
who went far away, and comes to greet thee though in thy grave. 
When Qeys died, it was not one who went down the way of Death : 

a People it was whose house with his death in ruin fell. 

Ilam.pp, 367-8. 


Notes. 

Metre TawU^ second form (as in Nos. II, IV, and V). 

'Abdeh son of ct-Tabib was a MuJehadrim^ or a poet who lived both 
before and after the promulgation of el-lslam. He belonged to the family 
of ‘Abbushems son of Sa‘d son of Ztjyd-Meiiah son of I'emim, and was an 
object of the bounty of Qeys son of ‘Asim, the great chief of Temim in the 
days of the Prophet, whose death lie hero laments. 'J^ho third verse is 
often quoted as the perfection of posthumous praise (Agliarii, xviii. 163). 

Qeys belonged to that division of the sub-tribe of Temim, Sa‘d son of 
Zeyd-Menah, called the 13cnu Muqais. He is first heard of on the Day of 
Sitar (about 606 A. D.), when ho defeated Hanifeh and slew Qatadeh son 
of Meslemeh their chief. His wife, Menfuseh, bore him many children, 
and he is said to. have been the means of reviving in those days the evil 
custom of female infanticide, which had almost died out among the Arabs, 
by putting to death all his daughters. He fought against Me8hij at 
el-Kul&b (612 A. D.), when ‘Abd-Yaghuth chief of the Bel-Haritli was 
slain. In A. H. 9 (A. D. 630) he appeared at el-Mcdineh at the head of a 
great deputation from the whole tribe of Temim, when a famous contest in 
verse took place before Mohammed between Zibriqan son of Bedr, the poet 
of T^iim, and Ilassan son of Thabit, the poet of the An^S^r. This ended in 
Temii^ccepting el-Isl^m in a body, when Qeys was made receiver of the 
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poor-rate (zekdt or sadaqdt) for his tribe, the Benft Sa'd. After the death 
of the Prophet (A. D. 632), he was one of those who revolted, with many 
others of Temim, against Abu Bekr, but shortly afterwards submitted 
himself and joined in the expedition led by el-‘A14 el-Hadrami a^nst 
cUJahvan, which crushed opposition in that quarter. 1 have not beeSSl^ 
to ascertain when he died. 


Vlll. 
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3fdlih 8071 of er-Uoyh. 

I thought who would weep for me, and none did I find to mourn 
but only my sword, my spear, the best of Rudeyneh^s store, 
And one Friend, a sorrel steed, who goes forth with trailing rein 
to drink at the pool, since Death has left none to draw for him. 
HtJkiii.y)* 247, quoted m Commentary, 


Notes. 

Metre TaivU, as in No. II. 

These lines are quoted in et-Tebrizi’s commentary on p. 247 of 
Freytag’s edition of the Hamaseh, in illustration of the word JehmitS', a 
stallion. The i)ociu from which they arc taken is a lament (jmarthiyeh) by 
Malik son of er-Iloyb over his own death, a portion of which is quoted in the 
Kitab-el-Aghfmi (xix, 102), and the whole of which is to be found in the 
‘Jqd-el-Ferid of Ibn ‘Abd Rabbilii (ii, lO-lI). The autlior was a brigand of 
the tribe of Mazin who roamed over the country of Teinirn in the neighbour- 
hood of cl-Basrah during the early years of the Umawi dynasty. When 
Mo‘avviyeh sent Sa‘id son of ‘Othman son of ‘Affan as his viceroy to Khurfi,- 
san, the latter on his w^ay to Persia met MMik, and, struck by his noble mien 
and gallant bearing, invited him to accompany him. M&lik, however, fell 
sick (some say, was stung by a serpent), and died on the way to Khur&s&n. 
Ho is best known for the grand poem of which these verses form a part, 
and for his love for his daughter, shewn in a touching piece of worse 
quoted in the Aghani (xix, 167). 0 
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V. 1. ‘‘Made by Eudeyneh/* Budeynt, is a stock epithet of spears ; 
Eudeyneh, tradition says, was a woman of el-Khatt in el-Bahran, who was 
most expert at straightening spears ; wlience every good spear is called by 
her name, • 
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Mnweylllc eUMey.mum . 

Take tliou thy way by the grave wdicrcin thy dear one lies 
— Umm-el-^Ala— , and lift np thy voice : ah if she could hear ! 

IIow art thou come— for very fearful wa.st thou— to dwell 
in a land wlicre not the most valiant goes but with quaking 
heart ? 

God^s love be thine and His mercy, O thou dear lost one ! 
not meet for thee is the place of shadow and loneliness. 

And a little one hast thou left behind— God^s ruth on her I 
she knows not what to bewail thee means, yet weeps for thee. 

6 For she misses those sweet ways of thine that thou hadst with her, 
and the long night wails, and we strive to hush her to sleep 
in vain. 

When her crying smites in the night upon my sleepless ears, 
•straightway mine eyes brim-full are filled from the well of tears. 
409-10. 
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Notes. 

Tlie metre is the K&mil, scanned thus : 


\J 

\J 

\J _ 

1 w_ 

V — 


V^ii; 
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;v.w 

uu 



The English imitates the Arabian measure. 

I have ascertained nothing of the author of these lines. Muweylik is 
the diminutive of Mdlik^ and eUMeznium means “ bridled/’ — probably a 
nickname given for some peculiarity of feature. The verses were evidently 
composed after el- Islam, Umm-el-‘Ala was the poet’s wife, whose loss he 
mourns. 


V. 4. I have taken merhumeli in the sense in which it is used when 
one dead is spoken of — as a prayer that God’s mercy may light on him or her. 

V. 7. ** The well of tears,” sJiu^dnu 'eynt : plural of sha'n, are 

the tear-ducts of the eye. 
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Klialaf son of KJiaUfeh, 

I reprove my soul when no is by for every smile : 

yea, a man may laugh, and be sick at heart with a sorrow sore. 

In ed-Deyr tliey lie, iny lost ones : many another too 

knows well the pain el-Musalla hides in its slope of graves ! 
Hillocks, around them a many like : and if thou go there, 
they will feed thee full of the bread of woe though they stir no whit. 
Far away enough are we from thee, since it reeks thee naught 
how days fly here, nor we know aught sure how they go with thee ! 
Ham,f, 404. 
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Notes. 

The Arabic is in the TavM of the third form ; the second hemistich is 
scanned thus : • 

^ ^ — 

^1 I • I 

The English adopts the form of the Kamila as in No. IX. 

The author, Khahif son of Khalifch, was an inhabitant of el-Medineh, 
and is mentioned as an authority on the traditions respecting the Prophet. 

• V. 1. I have, following the commentary, joined Icltdliyan with o^diihu^ 
in the sense of alone : but it might easily be taken with teheescintii, in the 
sense of “ light-hearted, as if free from care.*’ 

V. 2. Ed-Dcyr is the name, apparently, .of the spot where his dear 
ones were buried. It is the usual word for a Christian monastery. JEh 
Mmalld, the place of prayer”, was tlic name of a small mosque which 
stood at the top of a slope called haqx^-el^Qliarqad^ used as the cemetery of 
el-Mcdineh, 
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^AMalldh son of TJiaHebek el~Hamft, 

Before the door of each and all a slumber-place is ready set : 

men wane and dNvindle, and the graves in number grow from day 
to day ; 

And ever more and more outworn the traces fade of hearth and home, 
and ever yonder for some dead is newly built a house of clay. 

Yea, neighbours are they of the living : near and close their fellow- 
ship; 

but if thy soul would win their converse, thou must seek it far 
aivay. 

Ham,p, 405. 

n 
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Notes. 

The metre is the third form of the Tatdly as in No. X. 

Of the author I know nothing. He was a member of the. tribe of 
Hamfeh, an important division of Bekr who dwelt in el-Yem?imeh le 
southern part of the central mountain country of Nejd. These verses are 
frequently quoted (<?. ‘Iqd, ii, 6), but their exact date I have not been 
able to ascertain : Ibn-Khallikan says that they were repeated by IVqub 
son of Da’ud, once the Wczir of el-Mahdi, when on his release from prison 
in A. H. 175 he heard of the death of Ids brothers. 

V. 1, The word find (“ before the door”) means the space in front of 
the tent. Tlie sfime word is rendered “ yonder” in v. 2. 
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^Amr son of QainVah. 

Alas my soul for Youth that^s gone- 
no light thing lost I when ho fled I 
What time I trailed my skirts in pride, 
and shook my locks at the tavern^s door. 
Nay, envy not a man that men 

say, ^ Age has made him ripe and wise / 
Though thou love life and live long safe, 
long living leaves its print on thee. 

504. 


Notes. 

The metre of this poem is the somewhat rare one called Munsari^, 
which the old prosodists divide thus : — 
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v/_|| W_| W|_W w 

The existence of a metrical foot mafUldtu is however very questionable. 
The poem itself exhibits the following scansion : — 

we compare this with the JBesit : — 

^ ^ ^1 O _ II U . W . UIVJKJ _ 

\sj \ I || w [u I j 

we find that the two coincide, except in the third foot of the Bedf, which 
in our poem appears as ^ — instead of ^ — . I am therefore in- 

clined to regard this metre as a shortened form of the Best(, and to divide it 
thus : — 

Although the first syllable of the last foot of each licmistich is short, it is 
considered Arabian meirista to represent an original long syllable : that 
is, the foot fd'‘ilati is shortened to fa^ilun. It therefore receives a stress 
in utterance which makes the foot something more than a mere anapicst. 
The first foot may show the varieties ^ ^ — and — ^ — , but these 

are not found in this poem. 

The piece is interesting as one of the oldest specimens of Ambic 
poetry that have come down to us. ‘Amr son of Qami’ah, its author, was 
grandson of Sa*d sou of Malik sou of Dubeyhih son of Qeys son of Tha‘le- 
beb, of the tribe of Jlekr, who was a leader in the war of Basils, and an 
ancestor of the poet Tarafeh. lie is claimed as the first of Nizar (that is, 
of the Ma^addic Arabs as opposed to those of eh Yemen) who made regular 
qadJehSf and as the master in this art of Imra’-el-Qeys. Ho reached a 
great age, and was the companion of Imra’-el-Qcys in his journey to the 
Court of the Greek Emperor, which C. de Perceval fixes in 635 A. D. : 
he died, however, on the way in Asia Minor, and was called by the Arabs 
^Amr ed~dai% thiat is, “ ‘Amr the lost.” Two versos of his are quoted by 
et-Tebiizi on p. 13 L of the Hamaseh, which are in a form of the Bedf, 
closely allied to the Mimsarih^ and quite in the vein of those given above:— 

El~Jca*su mulkun liman *a'inalahd 
wad-mulJcu minliu saylArun wa-Jceltr : 

m in ha-s-sabuhu-l- la ii tetrUcuni 
leytha Hfirrina wa-hmdlu kethir. 

“ The cup is a kingdom to him who plies it, 

and his kingdom, though little, how vast it is ! 

Thereout 1 drink in the morning, and am 
* a lion of ‘Ifirrin, my wealth overflowing.” 

tf., th8 morning draught gives me both valour and generosity, so that in 
giving 1 am as a king. 
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V. 1. “ Light thing/* ^amaman ; that is, something near at hand, 
easily to bo grasped and recovered. 

V. 2. The translation fails to give the full force of the original here, 
which may thus be rendered : — “ What time I trailed my l^obes of *ftlk and 
wool to the nearest of my wine-sellers, and shook loose my locks.’* toe 
difference between rcyt (plural of reytali) and muriit (plural of mirf) is 
not certain : both were suinV'tuous garments, worn over the under-clothing, 
and long in the skirt. “ The nearest of my wine-sellers” shews that ho 
was a wealthy man, and had many to supply him with wine. The use of 
tijdr (plural of tdjir)y which properly means traders in general, in the 
exclusive sense of winc-scllers, is \vorthy of notice, though frecjiient in the 
poetry of the pagan time. 

V. 3. “ Kipe and wise” : so I render halcaniy which properly means one 

who on account of his years and his wisdom is chosen as a judge or arbiter 
in disputes between tribe and tribe, or man and man. Such a hahani was 
the ancient ‘Amir son of c'5--0arib, ancestor on tlie mother’s side of the 
tribes of Tbaqif and ‘Amir son of Sa‘sa‘ah, who on account of the drowsi- 
ness caused by great age required to be roused to attention by a thrust 
from a stick (or, as some say, by one of his sons knocking one stick against 
anqjjier to awake him). See Ham., p. 98, and el-Meydaui, at the proverb 
inna4‘^am quri^at liSti-Uhilmi (i, 32, HulAq edn.). 

V. 4. Here also I have diverged from the phrase, but not the sense, 
of the original, wliich, literally rendered, is — ‘‘ If the length of his long 
Ift’e has delighted him, yet there has become apparent in his face the long 
time that he has been saved (from death).” In changing the third to the 
second person, I have merely put the general result intended in another 
way exactly equivalent. 
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Stdmt aon of RalVah. 

Roast fleslij the glow of fiery wiue^ 
to speed on camel fleet and sure 
As tliy soul lists to urge her on 

through all the hollow’s breadth and length ; 

White women statue-like that trail 
rich robes of price with golden licm, 

Wealth, eas}’’ lot, no dread of ill, 

to hear the lyre’s complaining siring— 

5 These arc Life’s joys. For man is sot 
the prey of Time, and Time is change. 

Life strait or largo, great store or naught, 
all’s one to Time, all men to Death. 

Death brought to naught "fasm long ago, 

GhaSi of lialim, and Du Judun, 

The race of Jash and Marib, and 

the House of Luqmuii and et-Tuqiin. 

Ham* 506-7. 

Notes. 

The metre of this poem is unique, and does not occur among the 
forms settled either by el- Khalil son of Ahmed, the founder of Arabic 
prosody, or by Sa‘id son of Mas'adeh el-Akhfash. Kt-Tebrizi considers it 
a species of Hestf. The following is its sehoine : — 

^ I I II ^ ^ I I 

The author, Sulmi son of Iiabi'ah, belonged to the family of the 
Benu-s-Sld (“Sons of the Wolf’’) of Dahbeh, a tribe descended from 
Mu^ar by Tdbikhah son of Ilyas. The men of Pabbeh were one of the 
Bibdbf or flve confederate tribes all descended from Tabikhah, and closely 
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allied with Tcnum, among whom they dwelt. There is another longer 
poem by the same autlior, quite in the sjnrit of this, at pp. 274-6 of the 
HamAseb. 1 have not been able to ascertain ‘when he lived, but it must have 
been in the days of the Ignorance. » * 

i V. 1. “ Camel,” hdzil, properly a she-caincl nine years old, when ato 

is strongest and fittest to bear fatigue. KJiahab moans a quick trot. 

V. 3. “Statue-like,” ha-d-diimd : this comparison is found more than 
once ill the poems of Inira*-el-Qeys. There is a strangeness about it in the 
mouth of a Desert Arab. Imra*-el-Qeys was a prince who had travelled and 
seen strange lands, and among them probably the sculptures of the Greets 
The Dabbi, who had a taste for the pleasures of the town, may also have 
seen Greek statues in Syria, though his poem at pp. 274-G shews him as a 
genuine Bedawi. 

V. 7. Tasin was one of the old lost races of Arabia, who dwelt, with 
a sister tribe named Jodis, in a valley called el-Jaww in el-Yemameh, in 
southern Nejd. A quarrel broke out between Tasm and Jedis, in which 
the latter tribe massacred the whole of the former, except one man named 
lliyA,h, who escaped and invoked the aid of Hassan son of As'ad, the Tubba* 
of el-lcmen. This king led an army against Je’dis, and exterminated the 
whol||raoe (sec the Himyerite Qasideh, vv. 79-80). Nothing certain is 
known of the date of this event, and Tasni to an Arab was but the name of a 
people that perislied long ago. Of Gha8i of Bahin also nothing is known 
but hi.s name : he seems to liavo been a prince of irem, of the race of ‘Ad, 
another lost j)eoplc, ajid is mentioned together with Luqinan and Du Jodeii 
in a verso cited by el- Jauhari : 

Lai(, ^anntmi Icunlu min ^Adin wamin 'Iremin 
Ghndiyt/a Bahmin wa-I/aqrnCinan toa-t>d Jedeui, 

“ If I had been a man of the race of ‘Ad and of Irem, 

GhaSi of Bahin or Luqman or Du Jeden.” 

Dll Juduii probably stands for Du Jeden, the surname of a king of 
Himyer whose name was ‘Alas son of el-Harith. The Arabs say that 
Du Jeden was so named from his beautiful voice, and that he was expert 
in song. The name is however, like all the names of Iliinj'^er compounded 
with a local one, Jeden being the city or fortress after which the 
Prince was called. The name Du Jeden is found in Halovy’s Himyerite 
inscriptions : see Major Pj-ideaux’s Edn. of the Himyerite Qasideh, p. 58. 
There was another Du Jeden called el-Akbar, the greater, whoso name was 
‘Alqameh, of much older date, a cousin of Bilqis the Queen of Seba, whom 
Arab legend makes the contemporary of Solomon. 

V. 8. Of the race of Jash we likewise know nothing, and the com- 
mentator does not help us. Freytag suggests that the right reading is 
llash, given in the Qatnus as the name of a jdaccin el-Yemeu. 
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M&rib is tbe name of the famous dyke in el-Yemcn, the bursting of 
which caused the dispersion northwards of all the tribes who dwelt in its 
neighbourhood. This dyke was built by Luqman, king of the second ‘Ad 
(tliat is, the rmnnant which remained on the destruction of the first ‘Ad 
Vth their city Irem of the Pillars), and on it depended for its irrigation 
a vast tract of country. Its remains are still visible, and have been visited 
by European travellers (0. do Perceval, Essai, i. p. 17). Luqman and his 
family, after a rule which the Arabs say lasted a thousand years, was 
overthrown by ya‘rub, son of Qahtan, who founded a new empire which 
Ulterwards became that of the Himyerite kings. ‘Abd-Sbems Seba, father 
of Himycr, made Marib his capital, and repaired and completed the dyke. 
The bursting of the dyke is placed by C. de I'erceval in 120 A. D., and 
the dispersion which followed it is proverbial in Arab history. To this 
event the dynasties of Ghassan and cl-llireh owed their origin, and by reason 
of it the north and centre of Arabia became peopled by numerous tribes from 
el- Yemen, quite distinct from the race of Nizar or Ma‘add. 

Luqman is the king of the second ‘Ad just mentioned. Et-Tuqun is the 
plural of et-Tiqn, a name borne by two men in old Arab legend, ‘Amr son 
of Tiqn, a famous archer in the days of Luqman of ‘Ad, and Ka‘b son of 
Tiqn, mentioned by el-Meydani. “A better archer than ihn-Tiqn’^ isji^ivcn 
as an ancient proverb in the collection of the last named author (i. 278). 
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Malik son of Hanm el-Memdanl. 

Yea, knowledge I have from Time, the best of all counsellors, 
the passing of days that brings to light wealth of hidden lore : 
I know how the Rich is served by ricbes, how fair the praise 
'they gather with cunning hands, whatso be the blame his due ; 
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And Low lacking wastes and wears a man though his heart be high 
— yea, sharper the sting thereof than falling of untannod scourge ! 
He looks on the steps of Fame — ^the steps he can never tread — 

^ and sits in the midst of men in silence without a word. 

Hfim, pp, 520-1. 


Notes. 

Metre TmvU, as in No. II. I have discovered nothing regarding the 
author or his date. The tribe of IlemJan, to which he belonged, was a 
branch of MeShij, a stock of el- Yemen. ^ 
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One unnamed. 

1 said to my fellow while our beasts were speeding 
wdth us from el-Munifeh to e(l-]>imar — 

^ Drink deep the scent of the flowery Upland meadows, 

^ for after to-niglit no more shall we see ^Anir* 

How sweet the breezes that blow thence to us-ward, 
when all its meads with rain besprinkled are ! 

How fair the days when there thy tribesmen halted, 
and naught on thy spirit did that good time jar ! 

5 Mouths waxed and waned, and we in our hearUs gladness 
recked not if full-moon-tide were near or far. 

Ham* p. 548. 
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Notes. 

The metre is Wifir, as in No. III. The English only roughly imi^ 
tates it, and ddbs not attempt to keep up the equivalenee of two short 
sj*lable8 or one long in the third place of each foot : the second hemistich 
of the English is also catalootic, the Arabic not. 

V. 1. “Our beasts,” “ : ‘w, plural of ^et/sd, means a she-camel 
almost white in colour, slightly tinged with yellow. This is one of tho 
colours most esteemed in caineb* among the Arabs. 

m El-Munjt‘oh and ed-Dimar are evidently stages on the road out of 
Nejd. The Marasid gives the former (iii, 1G7) as the name of a water 
belonging to Teiniin towards Fel j, where was fought one of their battles, 
Tlic (iatiius says it is a water of Temlm between Nejd and el-Yeniamcb. 
Ed-l)imur in tlio Marasid (ii, 185) is likewise given as the name of a 
place between Nejd and cl-Yeinamch. This locality does not however suit 
very well here. El- Veniaineh is as much part of Nejd as any other portion 
of that region ; and a rider going from central to southern Nejd would 
hardly speak of himself as quitting the upland for tlie ])laiii. El-Munifeh 
means merely “the high place,*’ and ed-Dimar “tho valley that hides, by 
enclosing him, the traveller therein” (or perhaps a hollow in the sand-sea 
rather than a valley) j and both may be the names of many other places 
than those specilied. I take it that tho journey intended was rather 
towards the north than the south. 

V. 2. ^Ardr is tlie name (in the collective form) of a sweet-smelling 
yellow flower which iu the spring season covers the uplands of Nejd. 
El-Khalil says that it is cl-hahdret el-harrufjfcli, B^htliahnum or ox- eye. 
Others say that it is a bush (^Buphlhnlnium ai'horesccns)^ and Ibn-Barri that 
it is the wild narcissus. The complexion of a woman is compared to tho 
colour of its blossoms by el-’A‘sha in the line 
heydd'u (Jahwalahd icnsff 
T(i u- l-mhiyyeta ha- 1- 'ardrah. 

“ White in the noonday, and clear yellow in the even like the ^ardrah.^^ 

V. 5. More literally, “ Mouths passed away, and wo marked neither 
the full moons nor the new moons thereof.” 

Nejd, “ tho Upland,” is tho whole of that portion of Arabia which lies, 
on the south, west, and east, inland from the mountain barrier which separa- 
tes it from the lowland by the coast (called Tihameh on tho western shore) : 
on the north the mountains of Tayyi’ are included in, and form the limit on 
this side of Nejd. Though a great part of this area is desert during the 
rainless season, in the spring it is covered with verdure, and affords-oxcelleut 
pasture. 
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[ No . 2 , 


XVI. 

U JUi 

^ Is** U.%tc ^ S; \.Siii£\m U \.«J »u^ 

^ 0 ^00 ^^0 ^ ^ ^ 
^00 0^9 0 ^ 0 0 00 » 0 0 fi 0 

^li*ii ^ '+>'^ e;'^) «-Xllac| Jli 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

One unnamed. 

Yea, take thy fill of joy with her what time she yields her love to thee, 
and let no grieving* stop thy breath whenas she turns herself to flee. 
Ah, sweet and soft her ways with thee : bethink thee well : the day 
shall come 

when some one favoured e^en as thou shall find her just as sweet and 
free. 

And if she swear that absence ne^er shall break her pact of plighted 
troth, 

— when did rose-tinted finger-tips and binding pledges e^er agree? 

Ham.p, 675 . 

Notes. 

Metre Tau4I, thjrd form, as in No X. 

V. 1. ‘‘Grieving^: sJiejd is properly a bone or anything else that 
sticks in the throat and chokes one. 

V. 3. “ Rose-tinted finger-tips,** maMdUh-cI-bendn. The Arab women 
tinge the ends of their fingers with hinnd (Laivsonia inermis). 


XVII. 




y ^00 f 0^ y ^ 0 0 0 ' 0\»i0 0 '^9 rr%J0 XM'. '0 

2 — if ^ c>*U y 


0 'f.''*'?. -f- sSS 


O ^ 0 ^^^0 


J ^ o ^ 0 ^^^0 0^ ^ 00'^ ^ P' y 0 

s* , '>•«/. • '»s^ ^ > 0 >P 0 

^JU cy S| S ^ ^ ^T, 
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C. J. X^j^Xl^Tramhtions from the 1f<m&%eh. 

Taubeh son of el^Homeyyir. 

Ah if but Leyla once would send me a greeting down 
of grace, plough between us lay the dust and the flags of stone; 
^My greeting of joy should spring in answer, or there should cry 
toward her an owl, ill bird that shrieks in the gloom of graves. 

They envy me that from Leyla never was mine from her : 
how slight be the cause of joy soever, how good it is ! 

Ham» p, 576, 

^ Notes. 

Metre Taioil^ as in No. II. The first line in both Arabic and English 
is Mahhruni^ that is, deprived of its initial short syllable. 

Much is told of this Taubeh in the Kitab-el-Aghani (x. 67 — 82). He 
was a cousin of Leyla, a woman of great beauty, belonging to the family of 
el-Akhyal (hence called Loyla-l-Akh^^aliyyeh), of the tribe of ‘Amir son of 
Sa‘9a‘ah. Taubeh loved her from her childhood, when they were children 
in the desert together, but her father refused to give her to him in mar- 
riage, He led a stormy life, and met his death in fight in the reign of 
Mo‘S.wiyeh, the first of the Umawi Khalifehs. Leyla long survived him, 
but never forgot him and his love for her. She also was a renowned 
poetess, and was alive at a great age in the reign of ‘Abd-eU Melik son of 
MerwAn. A tale is told of her death in which these verses figure (Agh, x. 82). 
She was making a journey with her husband, when they passed by the grave 
of Taubeh. Leyla, who was travelling in a litter, cried “ By God ! I will not 
depart hence till I greet Taubeh.’’ Her husband endeavoured to dissuade 
her, but she would not hearken : so at last he allowed her. And she went 
up the mound on which the tomb was, and said — “ Peace be to thee, 
O Taubeh !” Then she turned her face to the people, and said — I never 
knew him to speak falsely until this day.” “What meanest thou?” 
said they: “ was it not he,” she answered, “ who said — 

‘Ah, if but Leyld once would send me a greeting down 

of grace, though between us lay the dust and the flags of stone, 

My greeting of joy should spring in answer, or there should cry 
toward her an owl, ill bird that shrieks in the gloom of graves’ ? 
Nay, but 1 have greeted him, and he has not answered me as he said.” 
Now there was a she-owl crouching in the gloom by the side of the grave ; 
and when it saw the litter and the crowd of people, it was frightened, and 
flew in the face of the camel. And the camel was startled, and cast Leyla 
down headlong on the ground ; and she died that hour, and was buried* by 
the bAq of Taubeh. 

V. 1. l^a/dih are the flags of stone set over a grave. 
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V. 2. The pagan Arabs had a strange and gloomy superstition, which 
survived long after the days of el-Islam, tliough expressly denounced as 
baseless by the Prophet liimsclf, that the spirits of dead men became owls, 
which dwelt in the graVes where their bodies were laid, ^ Sadd or Jidmeh, 
the names for an owl, thus came to mean the ghost of a dead man; aiid^ix 
common proverbial saying in the mouth of an old man was “ I shall be an 
owl to-day or to-morrow” (this was used even by so pious a Muslim as 
Lebid in his old age under Mo'awiych). Some say that only the souls of 
those slain unavenged became owls, and that they flew at night about the 
grave, crying mqunt, usqiint — “give me to drink!” When the blood ofii 
vengeance was poui’cd forth, they were appeased and ceased to cry. That 
some such notion prevailed is clear from many ])assagcs, i. r., that the owl 
or ghost was tormented by a perpetual thirst, which required to be assuaged 
with blood or wine (see No. XVI II in the present series) : but it is 
ecjually certain Unit it was not only those wlio were slain unavenged who 
wei-e believed to become owls, but that “ owl” was the common word for all 
ghosts, 

V. 8. J. e,y ^‘tliey envy mo Leyla's love: but I never obtained it. 
Nevertheless, tliat my name is coupled with hers is in itself a joy to me, 
and good, however slight a thing it be.” Kullumd qnrrct hihUl-eyn^ 
literally: “everything which brings coolness to the eye.” el-eyn^ 

‘‘ coolness to the eye,” is a common expression for gladness. 


XVIII. 

J'i 


^ ^ vy 

A if other, 


^i/«U LfL.ll.ft) I 

uy.i 

j: ' ' 

/gj .r ^ <> ^ 9 ^ ^ ^ 

nntxno'frn. 


O God, if I die, and Thon give not to 7niiie owl to drink 
of Leyla, I die, no grave lies tliirstier tlian my grave ! 

And if I forgtjt my pain tliongli Lcyla be not for me, 

my Comforter is Desjmir: no comfort does Patience bring. 

And if I siifFiec myself without her, seem strong and stern 
—all many the strength of soul that lies near to lacking sore ! 

Ilam, pp, 54l-^. 
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Notes. 

The first form of the Tawtlj as iu No. VI. 

One would gladly know the author of these passionate lines : but too 
many of the fragments in this Book of the Hamfisch (No. IV, “Love 
p^es,”) are anonymous. It seems probable that he lived in the days of 
paganism, although, as just mentioned (Notes to No. XVII), the supersti- 
tion to which reference is made in v. 1 was by no means extinct under 
el-Islam. The translation is as nearly as possible word for word. 

v. 1. See note to v. 2 of No. XVII. Here the poet, looking forward 
to his own dejith of love for Ley la, prays that his owl's thirst may be 
appeased by her blood. 

v. 3. The play upon^7/f/2^1, “ wciiltli,” “ strength,” and ftqr^ “ poverty, 
lacking,” is didicult to render in English. 


xrx. 


1*1— jU) 


i-fj' d' J-****©^] tXif 

aLj 

'y'^y y y '’Cm ^ y '> ^ 

^ 


Jhn SaJdir cI-IIu^alL 
By Him who brings wec])ing’ and laughter, 
Who deals Death and Life as lie wills — 
She left me to envj’ the wild dcor 

that g-raze twain and twain without fear ! 
O Love of her, heighten my hearths ])ain, 
and strengthen the pang every n'ght ! 

0 Comfort that days bring, forgetting — 
the Last of all day^s be thy tryst ! 

1 marvelled how busy the World wrought 

to sunder ns whiles we were one : 

But when that which bound ns was broken^ 
• then did the World rest, his work doucr 
Ham, j). 541. 
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Notes. 

Metre Tamil, first form, as in No. VI. 

Abu Sakhr of Hu^yl, the author, was a poet of the early days of 
el-Islam, chiefly renowned as a writer of erotic poetry. 

' V. 1, The force which the repetition of allaii here gives to the ori^. 
nal can hardly be adequately rendered in English. I have attempted to 
represent it by extreme concision, and thus, while the last two verses of 
the poem are rendered by four short lines each, the first two have only two 
lines apiece. The following is a literal translation of the latter : — 

“ Yea, by Him who brings weeping and laughter — by Him 

who slays and brings to life — by Him whose command is the only power ! 
Verily she left me to envy the wild creatures of the field, when I see 
a pair of them wandering togetlier, with no fear to terrify them !’* 
v. 3. Here the translation is as nearly as possible litoral. “ The last 
of all days,” el-Hashr, is the Day of the Kesurreetion. 

V. 4. This verse is susceptible of two interpretations, depending on 
the various meanings of ed-dalir and sa%. The former may either mean 
“the World,” that is, the people of the World, the worldlings, or it may 
be rendered “Time”; and the latter may mean “to be busy, to work 
actively,” or “ to run.” If the former interpretation be clioscn, the render- 
ing I have given above will express the sense — “ I wondered how 
actively those unkindly ones about us worked to part us : but when they 
Bueceeded, then their activity ceased.” If the latter, the moaning is — “ I 
wondered how swiftly the time sped between mo and her while we were 
united: but when the space of our union came to an end, then Time 
seemed to have ceased to move at all” ; or, metrically — 

“ I marvelled how swiftly the time sped 
between us the moment we met : 

But when that brief moment was ended, 
how wearily dragged he his feet !” 


XX. 

>i J« 

bjHc '-^1 

.. Si'' ^ '' 

^ r 


CS 9Y 9^t 9 *>9' 
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One unnamed. 

Lovers master was I once and free : but evermore his strength be bent 
to bind me fast^ and 1 to loose^ till in the end be mastered me. 

A»d never saw I like us twain two lovers sundered, she from me, 
and I from her, true-hearted still and faithful, spite of all men^s bate 
— Two friends that have no hope of converse, meeting never face to face : 
where hast thou seen two loving hearts that looked not for the day of 

joy? 

551. 

Notes. 

Metre Taml^ second form, as in No. II. 

The first line of tliis poem is not rendered by Iliickcrt in his version 
of the Hamaseh, as being impossible to express fully in German. Tho 
diiRculty lies in the words en-naqd and cl- ibram^ the former of which 
means the untwisting of the strands of a rope, and the latter the twisting 
of them tight. The verse therefore means — “ Love strove with mo to 
twist tight my bonds, while I strove with him to untwist and relax them. 
I was his master at the beginning, but in the end he prevailed over me.’* 

V. 3. L e, “ We are lovers who have no hope of delight one in the. 
other : and hardly shalt thou see two lovers who look not some day to bo 
joined together. Yet we are firm and faithful in our love, though we 
have no hope.” ' 


XXI. 






jj 

. 9 X 'J 

cJiA., ytj sjS u/* 

Jla/O t \ 


Beir son of cn-Nattdh.. 

A white one : she rises slow, and sweeps with her hair the ground : 

it hides her within its coils, a billow of blackest black. 

She shines in its midst like Dawn that breaks from the farthest East : 

it bends like the darkest Night and veils her above, around. 
Ham,p. 566. 
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Notes. 

The metre is the Kdmil^ as in No, IX. The English, however, follows 
the Tawil^ of the second form. e 

, Bohr son of en-Nattah was a man of Hanifeh, and a native of el- Yeij^,- 
meh. For some time he robbed on the highway, but was induced by Abu 
Dulaf, a minister of the ‘Abba-si Khalifchs, to enter the army, where he 
sliewed great valour. He was thus a late poet, and wlien ho died, says 
Abu Hiffan, poesy came to au end for ever. Abu Dulaf, his patron, died in 
A. 11. 22(5. 


XXII. 


^t-Wl J-U JS; 

^ ^ 9 9^ ^9 ^9^9^ 

— i I 

^ x- 

^9 ^ 90 9^^o ^ 

jjiJl 

W h 


i 


.Oj> 


9 9 

I— SUaS 

Si 

^ 99 


Lai ^yi L'l 

^r9 O ^ ^ 

U Li^;u J^I Hi 0 


Nifsryh, 

They said last night — 'To-morrow at first of dawning 

^ ^ o 

or may be at eventide Leyla must go.^ 

My heart at the word lay helpless, as lies a Qata 

in net night-long, and struggles with fast-bound wing. 

Two nestlings she left alone in a iiest far distant, 
a nest wdiich the winds .smite, tossing it to and fro. 

They hear but the whistling wind, and stretch necks to greet her : 

but she they await — the cud of her days is come ! 

So lies she, and neither gains in the night her longing, 
nor brings her the morning any release from pain, 

Uim.pi). 577-8. 
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Notes. 

Metre Wafr, as in No, III, The English follows the original measure, 
save in making the second hemistiSh catalectic. 

Nufloyb Wife a negro slave, the property of a man who lived in 
W4di-1-Qura, not far to the East of el-Medineh. He covenanted with his 
master to buy his freedom (in Freytag’s text, for M 7 iet *ala nefsihi, read 
Tcdtaba ‘aid nefsihi) ^ and having done so, repaired to the Khalifeh ‘Abd-el- 
^Aziz ibn Merwan, whom he praised in an ode. In requital therefor 
‘Abd-el-‘Aziz gave him the purchase money wherewith to redeem himself, 
and gifts besides. Pie excelled in erotic and laudatory poetry, 

V, 2. “ A Qata.*’ The Qata is the sand-grouse, a well-known bird 

of the Arabian Deserts, constantly recurring in old Arab poetry, and the 
subject of innumerable proverbial sayings. 

The revenues of the Mughal Umpire in India.— By EpwAiiD 
Thomas, P\ D. S., Late Bengal 0. S, 

Indian Numismatists are greatly indebted to Mr. C. J. Hodgers of 
Amritsar for his contributions of coins “ supplementary to the Chronicles 
of the Pathan Kings of Dehli,*’* and for the careful illustration of the 
new specimens, by his own hand, which have lately appeared in our 
Journal. 

In his last paper in Part I, Vol. XLIX, 18S0, p. 213, on the ‘‘ Copper 
coins of Akbar,” Mr. Dodgers has ent(ired into some speculations on Mie 
amount of the State Devenue of that monarch, based upon novel inter- 
pretations of the legends on the coins he describes, wliich seem to me to 
be open to criticism. I am tlie more bound to notice these readings and 
the deductions involved, as they touch a subject of much importance in 
the I'iscal history of India, which I have endeavoured to elucidate in a 
separate publication on the “ He venue resources of the Mughal Empire.* ’t 

I cannot claim that this work was received with much favour, on itf^ 
first appearance, the returns contrasted so strikingly with the lesser totals 
obtained from the land in our day, that there was an intuitive tendency 
to suspect errors in my figures and calculations. J However, as Mr, W. W. 

♦ Triibner, London, 1871, 8vo., pp. xxiv. 467. 

t Triibner, London, 1871, 8vo., pp. 64. 

t Sir H. Elliot, one of our most experienced Settlement Officers under Martin 
Bird, in his investigation into the revenues past and recent of the province of Sind, 
was equally startled to find how •little the British Uovenimcnt obtained from that 
fertile land, in comparison with Iho income of their Native predecessors, lie remarks 
(p. 473, Vol. I, Dowson’s Edit. Historians of India) “ Under the Talpurs * • Sind is 
said to have occasionally yielded £400,000 ; and under the Kalhoras, tradition re- 
present the revenue at the exaggerated amount of £8c0,000. At present (A. I). 1855), 
with s^urity on all its borders, and tranquillity Avithin them, it does not pay to tho 
British Government more than £500,000, and the expenses have hitherto been double 
that sum.” 
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Hunter remarked in 1872.* “ Several attempts have been made in India 
to controvevt Mr. Thomas’s figures, but so far without success.” And in 
his latest Lectures on “ England’s work ill India, ”t the “ Director-General 
of Statisticsto the Government of India,” embodies them i^ithout question 
in lA’s text, as a basis of comparison with the existing revenues of BritiA 
India, and adds “indeed, the difficulty of a comparison has arisen not 
from the absence of information in respect to the Mughal revenues, but 
for want of exact statements regarding our own.” 

Mr. Clements Markham, to whom H. M.’s Indian Government en- 
trusted the task of compiling the successive Reports on the Indian Surveys, 
in like manner, seems to have fully satisfied himself as to the soundness 
of my data, which he quotes, in all faith, in his special notice of Akbar’s 
fiscal policy. J 

On the other hand, there have been criticisms and contentions enough, 
none of ’which seem to me to go so thoroughly into the details of a 
complicated subject, as to require more than a passing notice. § 

I reproduce the general summary of the results obtained by me in 
1871, from various and completely independent sources, 

I have no wish whatever to claim for them finality, but they fall in 
epocbally with probabilities, and I shall be the first to welcome any new 
lights, by whomsoever discovered. 


♦ Orissa. Smith, Elder and Co,, 1872, Vol. II, p. 275. 

t Smith, Elder, 1880, }>. 104. 

X Akbar, an Eastern Itomance * ♦ with notes and an introductory life of the 
Emperor Akbar by C. It. Markham, C. B., E. R, S. W. H. Allen and Go., 1879, pp. 
xxvi, xxxiii, and lOG. 

{ 1 scarcely know how to reply within reasonable space to Mr. II. G. Keene’s 
criticisms in his “ Turks in India” (Allen, 1879), they arc so discursive ; but, the main 
^oint of difference between us seems to be the relative reliance to be placed on the 
returns of tho Am-i-Akhari, as against those of Nizam-ud-dm Ahmad. The former 
were avowedly progressive as new official details came in, and the grand total (in the 
case I examined) did not aecord-witli, or corae-up-to tho divisional totals embodied 
in tho same schedule ; the method- of reckoning was also, to a certain extent, arbitrary, 
t. e., by 40 ddi)is to the rupee, tho latter a coin only recently introduced, and whoso 
absolute divisional money reprosent.^itive, or -^'^^th in copper, is still a doubtful quantit}'. 
1 may add, with reference to the dam of account, that Prof. Wilson in his Glossary of 
Iniliun terms, informs us that, the 40 dame to the Rupoo of Akbar’s time, came to be 
4();^,rd under 'Alamgir and even 80 to 90, at later periods. Whereas, on the other hand, 
Ki/.ain-ud-dm, a master of finance, defined his returns in Sikandari Tankas^ the current 
coin in which tho Settlement of Sikandar Lodi had been framed. Mr. Keene, at 
p. ix, takes objection to my estimating the rupee at 2 shillings, this was merely done for 
facility of conversion, but every available testimony goes to proyo that the exchange 
value of the fine silver rupee was, in those days, far higher than 2/. 
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Eecapitulation of the Amount op tee Eevenues op the Muoeal 
EmPIEE at VaEIOUS PeEIODS, "WITH TEE AUTEOEITIES 


•iluOHAL EmPEUORS. 

1. Akbar, a d. 1593 . , 

2. „ A.p. 1594 

8 . . . 

4. „ A.D. 1605 .. 

5. Jahangir, a.d. 1609- 

11 .... 

6. „ A.nt 1C28 . . 

7. Shah Julian, a.d. 

1648-9 

S. Aurangzeb, a d. 1655 


10. „ a.d. 1695 

11. „ AD. 1697 

12. „ A.D. 1707 


POE THE EETUENS. 


Authority. 

Land 

Revenue from 

Revenue. 

hU Bourcos. 

Nizim-ud-dm Ahmad • • 


£ 33,000,000 

Ati'il i’azl, MSS C 16,, 57(1, 388 

Official documents .... 

16,582,440 


Indian authorities quo- 
ted by Do Lact ...» 

17,450,000 


Captain W. Hawkins . . 


50,000,000 

Abd ul Hamid Ldbori. . 

17,000,000 


Ditto 

22,000,000 


Official documents | 

26,743 970 
21,056,114 


Later official docu- i Cross, 

35,011,4.31 


ments* \ Nett, 

34,505,»90 


Gomolli Carori 


80,000,000 
2=) 77,438,800 

jMannucci (Catron) .... 

38,719.400 ( X 

lianiusio 

30,179,692 



Mr. Rodgers proposes to reduce by a summary process my total No. 1, 
of Nizam-u(l-din, from £32,000,000 to £3,200,000. Tho data for this 
alteration are, unfortunately for hi.s argument, fundamentally erroneous. 
He has figured two coins of Akbar, in Lis Plates, beai’ing upon this division 
of his proofs. 

No. 27 weighing 40 grains of copper, which he reads correctl;^as 
(one) damn'. A second coin of a similar character No. 4, weigh- 
ing 76 grains of copper, he reads incorrectly as dam, and he proposes 
to identify the coin as the representative of the dam or ^^th of tho rupee 
of Akbar’s revenue system. 

1 need scarcely follow his method of calculation whereby he seeks to 
justify the reduction above-named, as there is a much more simple way of 
disposing of tho question. Tested by his own interpretation of the IcgeuA 
on No, 27, the letters on No. 4 can only be read as damrd,f i. e., a 
double damri,l and have nothing whatever to do with the long-sought 
piece of the money of account. 

His second basis of calculation depends on the import of tbe word 
he transcribes as tdnJce^ inscribed on his coins Nos. 1, 2, 3. Tbe definitions 


• 6 per cent., allowed fbr ooUoction. 

t Tho final (* mim^ on the Mughal coins is marked in its doTO stroke. This.sup- 
posed f has a subjunct e, 

f domii from dramma, J of a paisa,— damyd gold, silver, riches* 

dranma, Gr. 
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of value on these pieces result in an average weight, in copper, of some- 
thing over 55 grains. Mr. Rodgers thereupon proceeds to infer that 
as the total revenues of Akbar are put down by Nizam-ud-din at 
640,00,00,000 tdnkes. This at' the rate of 200 to the •rupee would be 
equhl to 3,20,00,000 rupees or £3,200,000.” €5 

In this instance, also, the argument is founded on a palpable fallacy. 
There were both gold and silver tankahs* which constituted the 

early currency of the Pathans, each of which were of the identical weight 
of 175 grains. But the Tank (or ddng)^ as I was careful to point out 
(p. 408, my Pathan Kings), had nothing to do with the Tankah, I was 
also able to determine that the former was the surviving equivalent of the 
JPiirdna of Manu, weighing 32 Matis or 56 grains ; in short the 
(Arabic <3"‘U) dang, which Babar himself remarked, was still used, in his 
days, to weigh “ jewels and precious stones,” and which lie enters in his 
own Table of weights as equivalent to 32 Bat is. \ 

^ The Persian Historians designate the coins in those two metals as Tankahs. The 
word on the ^old pieces is /Sit kah in its generic sense. 

t Leyden’s Memoirs of Babar, p. 332, My Pathans, p. 222. 
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Belies from Ancient Tersia in Gohly Silver, and Copper. — By Major 
General A. Cunnixouam, c. s. i., c. i. e., Director General Archwolo- 
gical Survey. 

(With nine Plates.) 

In the ye.ar 1877, on the north bank of the Oxns, near the town of 
Taklit-i-Knwat, opiiositc Kluilm and two clays’ journey from Kunduz, there 
was found a large treasure of gold and silver figures, ornaments and coins, 
most of which have been brought to India for sale. The site is also called 
Kawat and Kawadian, and I have no doubt that it is the Kobadian. The 
finders quarrelled about the division of the spoil, and several of the larger 
objects were cut to pieces for the sake of a ready settlement of accounts on 
the spot. Two of the most interesting objects, a horseman and a chariot, 
both of gold, were presented to Lord Lytton by Sir Louis Cavagnari. Most, 
if not all, of the remaining objects of the first find have come into my 
possession. The coins have been scattered. Several have gone to the 
British Museum, and many have passed into the hands of various collectors ; 
but a large number have come to Mr. A. Grant and myself. I believe that 
I have seen most of them, as both deal»s and owners have sent to mo either 
the coins themselves or impressions ofahem for identification. The coins, 
BO far as 1 have seen of tliem, range over a period of about three hundred 
years, from the time of Darius io that of Antiochus the Great and Euthy- 
demus of Bactria. The gold and silver figures seem also to belong to 
different ages, as some are decidedly- very archaic ; more particularly the 
smairstatuette of a king in silver, which 1 think may be as old as the time 
of Darius. 
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It is perhaps rather bold to speculate as to how this large treasure 
came to be hidden. It was not found all in one spot ; but scattered about 
in the sands of the river. One may therefore conjecture that it may have 
been concealed in the bank either in wooden boxes, or in vessels of earthen- 
ware, which fell to pieces when the swollen stream cut away the bank and 
scattered their contents over the sands. 

If I am right as to the age of the latest coins, the treasure must have 
been buried about the time of Antiochus the Great and his contemporary 
Euthydemus of Bactria, as not even a single specimen of either Demetrius 
or Eukratides has yet turned up. Now we know that Bactria was invaded 
by Antiochus in B. C. 208. Euthydemus took up a position near Tagouria 
with an advanced post on the River Arius defended by ten thousand caval- 
ry. In the battle which followed, Euthydemus was defeated, and being 
disheartened ho “ retreated to Zariaspa, a city of Bactriana, with all his 
army.” I quote the following from my account of this campaign in the 
Numismatic Chronicle. 

“ In marching from Hyrkania to Bactria, Antiochus must have follow- 
ed the high road along the valley of Meshed to the fort of Muzdar&n, 
which stands on an isolated spur of table-land at the entrance of the 
Darband Pass.* Tljis is the place which I suppose tliat Antiochus was be- 
sieging when he heard that Euthydemus was encamped at Tagouria, only 
three days’ march distant, and that a body of cavalry was prepared to dispute 
the passage of the Arius River. Antiochus at once raised the siege, and 
resolved to cross the river, and advance against the enemy. For the first 
two days he moved slowly, but on the evening of the third day, leaving the 
main body behind, he made a forced march with all his cavalry and light- 
armed troops. As the country was level, and easy for the march of cavalry, 
he reached the banks of the River Arius and crossed it before dawn. Now 
the road through the Darband Pass leads direct upon the town of Sarakhs, 
which lies to the east of the Tejend, or Arius River, at forty-five miles 
distance from Muzdaran The nature of this road also corresponds exactly 
with the account of Polybius j as Burnes describes the route for the 
eighteen miles to the south-west of Sarakhs, as lying “ over a level country, 
broken in some places by gravelly hillocks. ”t Sarakhs itself must there- 
fore be the city to which the Bactrian cavalry retired at night ; and Ta- 
gouria, where Euthydemus was encamped, may bo looked for somewhere 
along the line of the Murghab, or Margus River, in the neighbourhood of 
Maru-ur-Rud, or Alexandria Margiane.” 

** Wilson thinks that Euthydemus showed little courage or conduct;]; 
in retiring at once so far back as Balkh, and he therefore infers that Zarias- 

♦ Bumes’ Travels, iii, 69. f Barnes’ Travels, iii, 58. 

X Ariana Antique, p. 221, note. 
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pa should rather be in the situation of Maru and Andkoh. But the identi- 
fication of Zariaspa with Baetria or Biilkh seems to me to be too well 
established bj the direct testimony of PtoliMny, as well as by the coincidence 
of its name with Azergashasp or Azerasp, the famous fire-temple of Balkh^ 
be set aside by any reasoning founded on mere opinion. I disagree also 
with Wilson in thinking that Euthydemus would have shown good judg- 
ment in retiring upon Maru ; for Maru stands on the edge of the desert, so 
that his further retreat would have been cut off, and ho would have been 
compelled either to fight or to submit, and in such a position a defeat would 
have been fatal. B 3 ^ retiring uj)on Balkh there were two lines of retreat 
open to him ; cither northward into the mountains of Sogdiana, or east- 
ward up the valley of tlic Oxiis. ISy taking u)> this commiinding position 
in front of his capital, Eutliydemus forced his antagonist to come to terms.” 

Zariaspa has been generally accepted as onl^’^ another name for the old 
capital of Balkh, which was derived from its famous fire-temple of Azer- 
gasliasj), or Azer-i-asp. I conclude tliat the treasure may have been hidden 
shortly bclore the defeat of Euthydemus, by some one who went to join the 
army on the Arius llivcr and did not return to recover it. And there it 
has lain on the bank of the Oxus for upwards of two thousand years, whilst 
Parthians and Scythians, Sassaiiiaiis and Arabs, Turks and Mughals have 
in turn swept over the country and crossed the river within a few miles of 
the hidden treasure. 

I have arranged the principal objects of tliis curious discovery in six 
Plates according to their subjects, followed by two Plates of coins, 
and a single Plate of bronze objects from Sistan, or Drangiaiia, which also 
formed a part of the Ancient Persian empire of the Acli.TJincnida 3 . Before 
discussing the varieties of dress and arms and ornaments brought to light in 
these curious relies, I think it best to give a brief description of the objects 
represented in the dilTercnt Plates. 

Plate XI. lloifal Statuette, Solid silver, full size, weight 5,791 grains. 
In my own possession. The figure is represented in two views, both fi\/nt 
and back. The upper part of the dress is bordered with broad bands of 
gold ornament let into the silver, with a similar gold band down the front 
of the long tunic. The diadem is fastened near the top of the head dress 
or tiara, with its broad ends hanging conspicuously at the back of the head, 

Plato XII. Boyal Figures, Thin gold, full size, weight 84 grains. 
Author. 

No. 1. Standing figure with crown on head, right hand up-raised and 
left hand carrying a flower. Author. 

No. 2. Gold King, weighing 272 grains. Author. Crowned figure 
of king seated on a chair — holding a bird on his right hand and a flower in 
his left. 
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No. 3. Double Dario, gold. Author. The type is the same as that 
which is so well known on the single Darics. The king, crowned and resting 
on his right, knee carries a bow in his outstretched left hand, and an arrow 
in his right, • 

No. 4. Silver coin. Author. This rare coin is of the same type ^ 
the gold Darics and silver Darics, but its weight is only two-thirds of that 
of the silver Dario or Siglos. This proves that the silver Sighs was divided 
into six parts, which as I will hereafter show were called danajee^ in Greek 
SavaKT], 

No. 5. Silver coin. Author. The king crowned and kneeling as on 
the coin just described. In his left hand the usual bow, and in his right 
a long spear, with a heavy knob at the end. In the field the Greek 
letters A H. 

No. 6. Large silver coin, weighing 407| grains. Author, Archaic 
type ; crowned king in chariot drawn by four horses. 

No. 7, Large silver coin weighing 400 grains. Author. Similar 
types. 

I have seen four specimens of the former, and six of the latter type, 
brought from the Oxus find. These coins are usually named Persian octo- 
dracbms, but I believe that they should rather be called Pcntasiglons, or 
Quarter Darics, as I will show hereafter.^ I have placed them here for the 
purpose of illustrating the following figure. 

• No. 8. Gold ; full size ; king and driver in chariot. Weight 368 
grains. Lord Lytton. Horse gold, 90 grains. Author, 

In the plate the wheel has been added from that shown on the largo 
silver coins. The driver in spite of his shortness is standing, while the 
tall king is sitting, with a spear in his hand, on a seat running from front 
to rear, and not across the chariot. The reins of thin gold wire still cling 
to the driver’s hands, while a similar gold wire forms the head-gear 
of the horse. The figures are all hollow, having been formed in two pieces, 
and afterwards joined rather roughly. 

I understand that a much larger chariot with wheels and horses com- 
plete, including also a king .and a charioteer, was found last year and sent 
to England, where it was sold for a large sum. I was not allowed even to 
see it. 

Plate XIII. Statuettes, 

No. I, front view, and No. 2, side view, of a gold figure, full size, 
weighing 1063 grains. Lord Lytton. The figure is nearly solid, and must 
have been originally mounted on horseback, as shown by the position of the 
legs and hands. 1 take it to be a royal personage partly from the em- 
broidered tunic, and partly from the tall head-dress, which was peculiar to 
the kings of Persia, 
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No. 3, solid silyer statuette, half size, weighing 28,282 grains, or 
nearly 59 ounces. Author. The figure is naked, with the exception of the 
head which is covered with a tall flat-sided cap, very like that of the rider 
shown in No, l,*but without the flaps. 

m No. 4, head of a horse nearly solid, in gold, full size, weighing 673 
grains. Author. This statuette was entire when found ; but the Anders 
having quarrelled about the division of their treasure, the horse was cut in 
pieces with a chisel, some marks of which may be seen both on the neck 
and the cheek. It is said to have been nearly 6 inches long. 

Nos. 5 and G. Side and front views of the head dress of the last 
BajS; of Ladak, to illustrate the tall cap of the naked silver figure. The 
upper part of the cap was of black velvet, rimmed with a band of sky blue 
silk, embroidered with gold. 

Plate XIV. A Magm or Priest. 

Gold Plaque, full size, weighing 624 grains. Author. The figure will 
be described presently. 

Plate XV. Animals. 

No. 1. Winged bull, full size, weighing 134 grains. Author. At the 
bach of the Plate there are several small eyelet holes for securing it to some 
back ground. 

No. 2. Small eagle, full siA), in solid gold, weighing 13 grains. Au- 
thor. 

No. 3. Small pigeon, full size, in hollow gold, weighing 24 grains. 
Author. This figure has small eyelet holes below. 

No. 4. Small square gold plaque, full size, weighing 26 grains. Au- 
thor. Figures of man and lion in archaic style. 

No. 5. Gold ring, weighing 60 grains. Horse running to left. 
Author. 

No. 6. Gold stag, full size, weighing 383 grains. Author. The stag 
had branching antlers, of which one is altogether gone, and the other broken 
off just above the lowermost tire. From some marks about the feet it 
^ould appear to have been fastened to a flat plate, like the sheep in the 
nex^ figure. 

No. 7. Gold sheep, full size, weighing 924 grains. Author. The 
figure is fixed to an oblong plate which is pierced witli small holes all round 
the four sides for the purpose of securing it firmly, either by rivets to the 
crest of a metal helmet, or by sewing it to the to]) of a felt head-dress. 
Or, perhaps both the stag and the sheep may have been the crowning figures 
of military or royal standards. 

STo. 8. Gold fish, half size, weighing 5,687 grains or nearly 12 ounces. 
Author. This figure is 9^ inches in lengthy and was most probably the 
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crest of a royal standard, as the Malii Mardtih or “ Fish standard” has 
come down even to our own times as one of the symbols of high position, 
if not of royal rank. Thus the king of Oudh had two fishes carved on the 
gatew.'iys of his palace, and also placed a fish on his coins. One of the 
privileges said to have been granted by Kutb-uddin, the first Muhainmadjyi 
king, to the Hindu Princes was the right of hoisting the royal fish standard 
or Mdhi Mardlih-Jcino^ as it is expressed in the books of Mukji the famous 
bard of the Khichi Cbauhans. 

Plate XVI. Ornaments. 

No. 1. Earring of solid gold, full size, 4<S grains. Author. The pin 
which passed from the back of the head to the feet has been lost. The 
execution of this little figure is much superior in finish to most of the other 
objects. 

No. 2. Large finger ring in shape of a coiled snake, 176 grains. 
Author. 

No. 3. Small finger ring of similar design, 77 grains. Author. 
Both of these rings arc of ])ale gold. 

No. 4. Gold liolt clasp, full size, wciglilng 4SG grains. Author. 
There are two Hat loops at the back for the belt to pass through. The 
youtldul male head, crowned with a ehaj)lct of ivy leaves, stands out in 
very bold relief. It ditters, however, in its workmanship from inost of the 
other objects, having been beaten uj) from%ehind, instead of being cast in 
a mould. It is therefore a very ancient specimen of repousee work. I 
take the head to be that of Dioni/sos Kissojjlioros, or the “ Ivy-crowned 
Dionysus,” and that it must have been the work of some Oriental Greek 
about the time of Alexander the Great. 

Bracelets. 

All the specimens tliat I have seen \vere cub up by the finders, the 
plain middle pieces being consigned at once to the melting-pot, and only 
the ornamented ones kept for sale. The specimens in the Plate are all 
from my own collection. 

No. 6. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in ram’s head. ^ 

No. C. ditto, full size, ending in dog’s head (?) 

No. 7. Spiral gold bracelet, full size, ending in lion’s head, ^me 
portions of the spiral coil being left attached to each end, I had the bracelet 
completed by a Simla goldsmith. 

No. 8. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in lion’s head. 

No. 9. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in wild goat’s head. Th® 
top view of the head is also shown, where it will bo seen that the tips of 
the horns are made to join so as not to ofEer any points for catching iii the 
di’ess. 
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No. 10. Gold bracelet, full size, ending in head of horned lion (?) 
The top view of this bracelet is also given. 

^ Torques or Collars. 

^ No. 11, Two bull’s heads in gold set upright, full size. 

No. 12. Lion’s head in solid gold, full size, weighing 330 grains. All 
my enquiries have failed to discover the companion piece. When complete 
this collar must have weighed about seven ounces. I understand that it 
was cut into several small pieces. 

Press of the Ancient Persians. 

The king was distinguished from all his subjects by wearing an upright 
head dress, called Kidaris or Kitaris, an oriental name which still survives 
in the Hebrew Kether. Curtins sjiys “ Cidarim P(‘r.sje regiurn capitis vocabant 
insigno.” Plutarch also relates that Artaxerxes allowed his eldest son Darius, 
when he declared him his successor, to wear the point ot‘ his Kilaris erect, 
as a mark of royalty.” It was bound with a fillet called Mitra, which like 
the Greek diadema^ had the two ends hanging down behind the head, Tho 
Greek word itself was also introduced into J^crsia, most probably during tho 
time of tho Selcukidie, and it still exists in Persian under the contracted form 
of dcMm, by the simjde elision of the second d. All head dresses were 
called by the general name of tidf^a, that of the king being distinguished 
by its upright form. Another term was Kurlasia, which would rather 
seem to bo a foreign name, if, as I suppose, it contains the Turki word 
hd'sh, or “ head,” the whole word moaning perhaps only “ head covering.” 

A specimen of the upright tiara, with the diadem is seen in the silver 
statuette in Plate XI. The same tiani is apparently represented on the most 
ancient Persian coins, both of gold and silver, as seen on tho dilferent speci- 
mens in Plate II. But the head dress on tho coins is almost invariably 
represented with a radiated crown on the top, which in figure 1 of Plate XII 
would seem almost to bo separate from the tiara, or head-dress proper. 
But perhaps the finest specimens of the Kidaris^ or upright tiara, arc seen 
on the larger silver coins of Tigraiies king of Armenia, on which the tiara 
is formed with a radiated upper edge. The Kidaris itself was made of 
crimson cloth, with a diadem of sky blue spotted with a white star. So 
Curtius says “ CsErulea fascia albo distincta circumibat.” So also the tall 
cap mentioned above as worn by the Ufija of Ladak has a sky-blue border. 

The common tiara was a soft felt cap, called by the Greeks ; but 
it differed from the Greek pilosiw having long lappets which could be tied 
under the chin.* This is the cap worn by tho di-ivers in the chariots in 
Plate, XII ; by the Satrap Tiridames on No. 5 coin of Plate XVII ; by the 
Magus in Plate XIV, and apparently also by the king himself when out riding 
♦ This fact is specially referred to by Juvenal, VI, 516. 
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or hunting, as ^own in Plate XIII. But the caps worn by the Magus and 
the king are tall, the former only differing from the royal cap in the upper 
part being 2 )rcssed downwards and backwards. The Satrap head-dress with 
its sid^ lapj)ots is fully displayed on the beautiful coin of Pkarnahazus pub- 
lished by the Due de Luynes.* ^ 

The outer dress consisted of a sleeved tunic, a pair of light fitting 
trowsers, and boots. 

Tile tunic worn by all classics of Persians was a sleeved coat called 
Kamliis or Kandiilce^ a name which appears to contain the Persian word 
or /wm, “ a sleeve.*' It was also called Sardpis, which may 
perhaps be only the l^ersian word Sardpd ‘‘ from head to foot,*’ and 
if so, this term would rather apply to the Median robe, which reached 
down to the ground, than to the later Persian tunic. According 
to some the sardpis was a strijped tunic of crimson and purpurea 

tunica medium album intcxtmn.\ But judging from the coloured dress of 
Darius in the Pompeian Mosaic, and from the dress of the golden statuette 
horseman in Lord Lytton’s ])Ossession, the main part of the tunic was of 
scarlet, with a broad band of white dowui the front, and narrow bands along 
the edges of the sleeves and of the skirts. 

The Persian trowsers were of two kinds, “ loose” and “ tight.” The 
former were called sarahdra or sarahalla^ a name which is still in use as 
sardwil and sarawdl for the very same garment. The light trowsers were 
called anaccurides^ in the plural. Xenophon calls them troiKiKai ava^ilpvScs 
which may mean cither embroidered*’ or “ parti-coloured.” The tight- 
litting trowsers or anaxuridcs are worn by Darius and most of the Persian 
chiefs, in the famous Pompeian mosaic rci^resenting the battle of Issus. 
They are also worn by the horseman in Plate XIII and by the seated 
Satrap Datames or Tiridames on the coin No. 5 of Plate XV IT. I can find 
nothing about cither their material or their colour, as I have not access to 
any coloured copy of the Ponij)eian mosaic. 

The boots were of soft leather, and sometimes ended in long points, as 
seen in the gold statuette of Plate XI L But these long points were most 
probably confined to riding boots, as the king in Plate XI has square-toed 
boots, much like those of the present day, excepting only that they are 
highly ornamented. 

Magus or Priest. 

In Plate XIV we have a representation of the Magus or Priest as he 
stood in front of the fire altar for daily worship. The most minute account 

* Essai sur la Numismatique des Satrapies ot de la Phonicie sous Ics Hois Achosmo- 
nidcs. riuto 1, fig. 5. « 

t Curiiua, Yit. Alezand. III. 3-7. The medium intoxtum agrees with the /uco-clAcvKOf 
of the Greek writers. See also Xenoph., Cyrop. I. 3.2. 
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of the ancient Magi that has come down to us is that of Strabo, who had 
no doubt frequently witnessed the Magian worship. “ The Persians’^ he says 
“ have also certain large shrines, called Pyrtstheia, In the middle of these 
is an altar, on ^liich is a great quantity of ashes where the Magi maintain 
an unextinguished fire. Tliey enter daily and continue their incantation 
for nearly an hour holding before the fire a bundle of rods, and wear round 
their heads high turbans of felt, reaching down on each side, so as to 
cover the lips and the aides of the cheeks.” Here I think there must have 
been some mistake of the copyist, as Herodotus mentions that when all was 
ready, tlio Magus “ chanted a hymn,” which he could hardly do when his 
mouth was covered with the lappets of his head-dress.* * * § The figure in 
IMate XIV certainly has his lips quite free. I think therefore that we 
might venture to change Ttt the “lips” to the “throat.” 

Strabo’s description would then tally^ exactly with the representation of the 
Magus on the gold plate, having both his throat and the sides of his cheeks 
covered by the lappets of his head-dress. The dress of the Magus was 
white according to Diogenes Laertius, f but nothing is said about its orna- 
mentation, which is conspicuous in the Plato, both on the shoulders and 
round the edges of the tunic, which reaches only to the knees. Fie has a 
.short sword on his right side, and holds the harsom^ or “ hoi}’’ wand of 
twigs,” in his right hand before him. 

Strabo describes the sacrifices of the Magi in another place, where he 
says that “ they continue their incantations for a long time, holding in their 
hands a bundle of slender myrtle rods.” But in neither place does he men- 
tion in which hand the Magus hold the barsoin, or wand of twigs. This 
omission is very unfortunate, as the Par.si j)ricsts of the present day hold 
the sacred wand in the left hand, in utter disagreement with tho ancient 
custom as represented on the gold plate. At first I thought it possiblo 
that the artist might have made a blunder in placing both the barsom and 
the sword on the right. But I see that the Persian soldiers given in Raw- 
liiisoii’s ancient monarchies wear exactly the same short swords on tlic right 
side. J It is clear therefore that the present practice of the Parsis is an 
actual departure from the custom of the Magi of old. 

In Yasna 57, as published by Ilaug, I find the following passage 
regarding the harsom, or holy wand of twigs. § “He who first arranged 
the bundle of sacred twigs (harsom)^ that with 3, that with 5, that with 7, 
and that with 9 stalks, those which were so long as to go up to the knees, 

* Hcrodot. I. 132. Curtius also speaks of the Magi singing, HI. 3.7. 

t \€vKh quoted by Hawlinson, Anct. Monarchies, Yol. II, 34 7« 

2iid e^tion. 

t Ancient Monarchies, 2nd edition, Vol. Ill, pp. 172-174, 176. 

§ Hang’s Essays, by West, p. 189. 

U 
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and those which went as far as tho middle of the breast, (he arranged them) 
to worship, to praipe, to satisfy and to extol the archangels.” 

In his notes descriptive of Parsi ceremonies Haug gives the following 
detai}ed description of the holy wand. ‘‘ The barsom consi!;ts of a number 
of slender rods or tdi, formerly twigs of some particular trees, but now thki 
metal wires are generally used. The number of these tdi depends upon the 
nature of the ceremony to be celebrated. For Ijasbn^ fyazishn) alone 21 
tdi are required, for Ijashno with Vendidad and Visparad 33 tdi^ for Yasht- 
i-Rapitliwin 13 ids for Damn Baj 6 ids or 7 when a priest becomes 
a licrhad,^'* In a footnote Dr. Haug adds — “ According to other informa- 
tion the Darlin Baj requires 7 idi of double thickness, or 9 if per- 
formed in the house of a king or chief highpriest. In the Nirangistan it 
is stated that the barsom twigs may be cut from any tree whoso trunk is 
sound, and that they should be from one to three spans in length and a 
barley-corn in thickness, and their number either 3, 5, 7, 9, 12, 15, 21, 33, 
69, or 551, according to the circumstances of the ceremony.” 

The barsom carried by tho Magus on the gold plate has only 5 
twigs or rods, but I can nowhere lind any statement as to the particular 
ceremony for which a wand of 5 twigs is required. All the authorities, 
from Anquetil du Perron downwards, arc content with stating the fact that 
the number varies according to the character of the sacrifieo performed. 
Qerson da Curilia, the latest writer, simply says that “ in the ordinary 
Darpn ceremony only 5 wires are used.”* 

Arms and Ornaments, 

Both Modes and Persians were fond of gold ornaments ; and in the 
sculptures of Persepolis and Nakshi Itustam we sec a profusion of ear-rings, 
finger-rings, bracelets, armlets, and collars or torques, of which numerous 
examples are found in the present collection. The only arms rciu’csciited 
are the short Persian sword called AJcinakes, on the Magus, in Plate XIV ; 
and a spear in the hands of the king in the chariot, in Plate XII. On the 
coins, however, are seen both the bow and the shield. 

Ear-rings are represented by a single specimen, Plate XVI, fig. 1, which 
I have already noticed as being of superior workmanship. It represents a 
naked male figure with his hands on his hips, and his body bent double. 
The figure is well proportioned and beautifully made. Arrian mentions 
gold car rings set with precious stones as part of the treasures in the tomb 
of Cju’us at Pasargada? : iydria xpvaov re kuI XiOiav KcXkrfrd^ Arrian, 
Anabasis, VI, 29. 

Finger-rings are of two kinds, the coiled snake pattern and the seal 
ring pattern. Of the former there are two specimens in Plate XVI, the 

* Sec CJerson da Cunlia, iu Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal, XIV, 6. 
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larger one weighing 17G grains, and the smaller one only 77 grains. Of the 
seal rings there are three specimens. Isfc, A king seated on a chair, Plate 
XII, fig. 2, weighing 272 grains in my possession. 2nd, An animal run- 
ning to loft, Plate XV, fig. 5, weighing 60 grains, also in my possession. 
%d, Human -headed and winged bull walking to loft, with an inscription of 
4 letters, which will be discussed when I come to describe the coins. This 
seal is in the Britislj^ Museum. 

Bracelets and Armlets arc by far the most numerous of the ornaments 
found on the Oxus. There are no less than six sjxicimonsin Plato XVI, and 
I have seen several others. They are all of gold from one-eiglitli to one-sixth 
of an inch in thickness, and invariably terminate in animal’s heads, such as 
goats, rams, lions and griffins. Sec Plate XVI, figs. 5 to 10. The horned 
heads are very skilfully arranged for actual wear, the horns being always 
thrown on the back of the head, or joined together behind the head so as 
not to catch in the dress. Bracelets are mentioned by both Herodotus and 
Xenophon as parts of the usual ornaments of the Persians. 

Torques, or Collars arc represented by only two specimens. All the 
principal figures in the sculptures at Persepolis are represented wearing 
neck-chains or collars. They formed part of the i*oyal ornaments deposited 
in the tomb of Cyrus,* and they formed part of the spoil which the Greeks 
strij)ped from the dead Persians after tijo battle of PJat.Tea.t The larger 
Sf)ccimen, fig. 12, Plato XVI, is nearly one quarter of an inch in diameteiv 
When complete it must have weighed about 7 ounces, as this fragment 
weighs J33G grains. It is of excellent workmanship. * 

The throne of the king would appear to have hcon a single high-backed 
chair. The only representation amongst the Oxus find is on the gold ring 
Plate XII, fig. 2. But other seats of a similar kind arc found on the coins 
of the Satrap Hatames or Tiridames. Plate XVII, fig. 5. 

The lioyal Chariot is well represented in Plate XII, both on the coins, 
and in an actual model chariot I'rom tlic Oxus find. In this exam])le there 
arc two shafts or poles, each with a cross bar for two horses. The Boyal 
chariot must therefore have bad four horses as sliown on the coins. The 
king is sitting in the chariot on a seat running fore and aft, and not across, 
while the charioteer is standing. 

I have lately seen a small silver horse, which, from a hole on one side, 
would appear to have been attached to a chariot. It was solid, and came^ 
from the Oxus. It was a little larger than the horse in the Plate. 

Animals. 

The animals represented amongst the Oxus relics are the horse, the 
lion, tl^ stag, a fish, a pigeon, a small bird like an eagle, and two snakes. 

* Arrian, Kxpod. Alcximdri, VI, 21. t llorodot. IX, 80. 
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Also amongst the bracelets and collars there are heads of lions, dogs, 
goats, and bulls. 

The principal figures are the stag, the sheep and the fish, the two 
former being represented in Plate XV, of full size, and the last onlj' half 
size. The winged bull in the same Plate is also of full size. A first vie«r 
recalls that of the Assyrian sculptures, both in subject and in style. The 
strongly displayed and exaggerated ribs and muscles the bull, the stag, 
and the slieop suggest the possibility that they may even bo real speci- 
mens of Assyrian art which had found their way to Ilactria. 

The most puzzling tiling about these relics is their use. Many of 
them were certainly simple ornaments ; such as the winged bull in Plate 
XV, which has eyelet holes for fastening it to some wooden or metal ground, 
such as the shoath of a sword, l^rofessor Kawlinson supposes that the 
scabbard described by Curtins as ex gtmmd erat vnginay was formed “ of a 
single piece of jasper, agate, lapis lazuli.”* Put as such a scabbard would 
have been fatal to the sharp edge of the sword, I have no doubt that the 
stones were only very thin slices fastened to a wooden sheath. In fact the 
Kcymitars found on the bodies of the dead Persians after the battle of 
Plataia are described by Herodotus as covered with “ ornaments of gold.^^t 

Put as the stag, the sliccp, and the fish of my collection could not 
possibly have been used for overlaying any fiat surface, it has struck mo 
that they may have been used as crests for helmets, or standards. The 
first two were certainly either nailed or possibly sewn with stout thread, to 
some larger object ; but the fish must, I think, have been slung from the 
top of a standard as it has a stout ring or eyelet hole, on its left side, close 
to the end of the fin. It must therefore have been suspended perpendicu- 
larly with the mouth up. 

Goins found on the Oxus. 

In treating of the ancient coinage of Lydia and Persia it is necessary 
to remember that the former derived its monetary standard from Assyria 
and the latter from Babylonia. The value of the Lydian standard is placed 
beyond all doubt by the statement of Herodotus about the ingots of gold 
and elcctrum which Creesus presented to the temple at Delphi. J According 
to his account the ingots were all of the same size, 6 palms long by 3 palms 
broad and 1 palm thick. Taking the Greek palm at 3'034i375 inches, each 
ingot would have contained 502 '898 cubic inches. Of these ingots 4 only 
were of pure gold weighing 2-J talents, the remaining 113 being of pale 
gold, or electrum, and weighing only 2 talents each. Then taking the 

* Ancient Monarchies, III, 208, 2nd edition. ^ 

t Herodotus, IX, 80, 
f iRcrodot., Hist. 1, 00 , 
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specific gravity of water at 252-45 grains per cubic inch and that of pure 
gold at 19-258 times that of water, the weight of each of the 4 ingots of 
refined gold would have been 350'76&s., which makes the Lydian talent just 
140‘3 B)S. NoAf this was also the Assyrian talent, as we learn from the 
^■eights of the lions and ducks preserved in the British Museum, which 
give an Assyrian mina of 15,308 grains, and a Babylonian mina of 7,747 
grains, or just one half of the other. The same difEerence is still preserved 
at the present day as the man of Shiraz and Bagdad is just double that of 
Tabrez and Bushir, the average of the former being 14 06 lbs. and that of 
the latter being only 0*985.* The weight corres 2 )onding to the ancient 
talent is the toman^ or dah-man, that is 10 mans, of which the BagdA>di 
toman averages 140*0 lbs., and the Tabrezi toman 69*85 lbs., the former being 
the modern representative of the Assyrian, and the latter of the Babylonian 
talent. 

But these values are only approximations, as it is very unlikely that 
the Lydian ingots were made in exact whole numbers oE Greek measures, 
and we know that all measures of weight sufEcr degradation in the lapse of 
time. To obtain more exact values we must refer to the statements of 
ancient authors, and compare them with the weights of the actual coins 
which have come down to us. 

The earliest fact bearing on this subject is the statement of Herodotus, 
in his account of the satrapies of Darius, that the value of gold in Persia 
w'as 13 times that of silver. But this is directly at variance with another 
statement that the Babylonian talent was equal to 70 Buboic mina^, because 
as the silver i)ayments were made in the Babylonian standard and tlie gold 
payments in the Euboic, this would reduce the rate of silver to gold from 
13 down to 11 The true number of mince in the Babylonian talent was 
78, and not 70, as we may deduce from the difference of the rates between 
silver and gold which prevailed in Eubaca and Persia. Thus, as the rate of 
10 is to 13, so are 60 mina3 to 78 mime. By applying this corrected value 
of the Babylonian talent to the text of Herodotus, all the discrepancies, 
which have hitherto puzzled commentators, disappear at once. He gives the 
total amount of the nineteen silver paying satrapies at 7,600 Babylonian 
talents, which his text says are equal to 9,540 Euboic talents, instead of 
9,880 which is the true value at 13 rates. And that this was the actual 
rate that he used in the reduction is proved by his final total, which after 
adding the quota of the 20th satrapy, namely, 360 talents of gold, or 360 x 
13 = 4,680 talents of silver, he makes 14,560 talcnts.t The sum of these 

♦ — Kelly’s Cambist — Prinsop’s Useful Tables. 

t Hcrodot., Hist., Ill, 96. T made this correction so long ago as 1868. The total 
of silver payments is said by Mr. Ilawllnson (Herodotus, Vol. IT, 486) to bo 7,7401 
talents, but he has overlooked the fact that 140 talents of m 4th satrapy wore not 
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two, 9,880 plus 4,680, is exactly 14,560 talents as stated by Herodotus. 

As it is important to establish the correctness of the rate of 13 
silver to 1 gold as noted by Herodotus, I append here the details of the 
sums actually paid into the Persian treasury. • 

Satrapies — Talents. * 

No. I.— 100 

II.— 500 
IlL— 300 

IV. — 300 — (500 less 110 for cavalry not paid into Treasury.) 
Y.— 350 
VI.— 700 
VI1.-170 
VJIL— 300 
IX.— 1000 
X.— 450 
XL— 300 
X 11.-300 
XIJL— 400 

XIV.— 000 

XV.— 250 

XVI.— 300 

XVII.— 400 
XVII I.— 200 
XIX.— 300 


7,600 Babylonian talents of 78 Attic mum 
equal to 9.880 Euboic talents, of 60 Attic mina; 


at 13 to 10 so 7,000 x = 9,880 Euboic talents of silver 

Add XXih satrapy 360 gold x 13 = silver 4,680 


which gives a total of 14,560 Euboic talents of silver 


exactly as stated by Herodotus, 

Tlie next fact regarding Persian money wo get from Xenophon, who 
states that the talent was equal to 300 Darics, and the si^los was equal to 
7^ Attic oboli.’* Taking the Attic drachma at 67'2 English grains and the 
obolus at 11*2 grains, the weight of the siff/os, or Persian silver coin, would 

received by Darius. The actual total of silver payments was therefore only 7,6C0 
talents, as 1 have stated above. * 

* Xonoith., Anahi|||P^'0 dk S(y\os di^yarat eirrA ofioAotff Kai 
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have been exactly 84 grains. But this value wc know from numbers of 
existing coins to be too low, as the average of 10 good specimens, which I 
have recorded is 85*19 grains, of which 6 arc of 86 grains and upwards, the 
heaviest reaching 87*9 grains. Accordingly I find that Hesychius fixes the 
nalue of the sighs at 8 Attic oboli, which would make it 11*2 x 8 = 89*6 
grains in weight. His words are ScyAos vofiixrfia HepariKou Swdfjieuov oiasit 
o^oAovg ’Attocovs. The siglos is also mentioned in Attic inscriptions, according 
to Lenormant.* It seems probable therefore that the true value may have 
been between 7^ and 8 oboli. Now several ancient writers state that the 
Persian Baric was equal to 20 Attic drachms ; and as we gather from 
Xenophon that it was also equal to 20 Persian sigli. I conclude that tliis 
difference in value must have been due solely to the difference of rate of 
silver to gold in the two countries. In Greece, owing to the successful 
working of the gold mines in Thrace, the rate was only 10 to 1, while in 
Persia it was 13 to 1. That this value of 13 to 1 was not a fluctuating 
rate is proved by the fact that the Persian word for silver, has also 
the meaning of “owe thirteenth,^' I believe thereforci that the weight of the 
sighs was to that of the Attic drachma exactly in the ratio of 13 to 10, 
which would make the siglos just S7’3() grains, or as nearly as possible 
intermediate between the two values given by Xenophon and Hesychius. 

Accepting this as the true weight of the siglos^ the value of 1 Davie, 
or 20 sigli, will be 1747*2 grains of silver, and the Persian talent, which 
was equal to 300 gold Darics in value, and to 300 x 20 = 6000 silver 
sigli in weight, will be 524,160 grains, or 74*88 lbs. At 81 grains to'tho 
sighs, the Persian talent would have been exactly 72 English j)ounds avoir- 
dupois. Having thus establislicd the normal weight of the siglos at 87*36 
grains, I will now proceed to fix the weighti 6f other Persian coins begin- 
ning with the Dario, 

The Dario was the common coin of the ancient Persian empire, just 
as the sovereign or pound is the common coin of England at the present 
time. In value it was equal to 20 sigli ; and as the rate of silver to gold 
was 13 to 1, the gold Dario must have been exactly one-thirteenth of the 
weight of 20 sigli, or 87*36 x = 134*4 grains, whicli is the full weight 
of the Attic stater. 1 am aware tliat many numismatists consider tho 
Dario to have been a lighter coin than the Attic stater. But I believe that 
this opinion has been created by simply ignoring the fact that tlio Darios 
were much longer in circulation than the Attic stators of Philip and 
Alexander, and by comparing Attic staters of full weight with the averages 
of a number of worn Darics. For instance Mr. Head makes the normal 
weight of the Darics only 130 grains.f But as he makes the normal 

* Kevuo Numibinaiique, 1867, p. 362. 

t Coinage of Lydia and Persia, pp. 29-30, 
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weight of the siglos to be 86*45 grains, the Daric should be 86* '5 X = 
331 grains exactly. He gets the lower weight by taking tlie rate of silver 
at 13 3 instead of 13 as distinctly stated by Herodotus, and as actually 
used by the historian in his reductions. v 

’I have taken the normal weight of the Daric as 134*4 grains, or exaci^y 
e^ual to the Attic stater by raising it from the ascertained weight of the 
Persian siglos of silver. I will now compare the actual Darics that have 
come down to us with a number of Attic staters. For this purpose I have 
examined the catalogues and descriptions of nine different collections, from 
which I find that 21 staters of Philip, 42 of Alexander, 3 of Arrhidfous and 
12 of Lysimachus, or altogether 78 Attic staters give an average weight of 
] 32*1 1 grains. Taking the normal Attic stater at 134‘4 grains, the average 
loss of these 78 staters is 2*20 grains. With these staters we may compare 
125 Darics, which formed part of a hoard of 300 found in the canal of 
Xerxes. The avernge weight of these 125, as ascertained by H. P. Borrell, 
was 129*4 grains, while many of the heavier pieces reached 132 grains.* 
Now adding a loss of 2 29 grains to 129 4, wo get 13109 as the approxi- 
mate normal weight of the Daric. But as many of the best pieces actually 
weighed 132 grains I think that the normal weight of the Daric may fairly 
be placed as high as 133 grains. It appears also from Hussey’s examina- 
tion of the gold stators in the British Museum and otljer collections that 
the average weight of 71 staters of Philip, Alexander and Lysimachus was 
a little over 132 grains, the heaviest only reaching 133 grains.f It must 
be ‘ remembered also that the Museum coins arc selected specimens, chosen 
specially for the goodness of their preservation. I believe therefore that if 
a similar selection of the choicest specimens had been made from the 300 
Darics found in the canal of Xerxes, their average weight would most pro- 
bably have also reached 132 grains. 

The Daric was divided into 20 silver shekels, or sigli^ just as the Eng- 
lish sovereign is divided into 20 shillings. The weight of the siglos itself 
lias already been discussed. But the multiples and divisions of the siglos 
have hitherto received hut little attention from numismatists with reference 
to their value. For the sake of mere convenience it seems almost certain 
that there must have been a quarter Daric piece either of gold or of silver. 
No gold coin of this value has yet been found, but there is a considerable 
number of large silver jiieces weighing from 39G up to 438*5 grains which 
are certainly quarter Darics in value, whatever their name may have been. 
I have a record of the weights of 22 of these coins, of which the five heaviest 
average 42G'66 grains, the maximum weight being 433 5 grains. Now 

* II. r. Borroll in Numitiiaatic Ghroniclo, Yl, 153, and Max. Borrell in personal 
communicatioTi. 

t Hussey's Essay, "p. 10. 
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taking the siglos at 87*36 grains, the normal weight of the pentasiglon or 
quarter Daric, would have been 436*8 grains, or only a trifle more than tlie 
actual weight of these large silver coins. The types of these coins are the 
king in a charidt drawn by four horses, and a galley filled with rowers on 
tko reverse. There is also a quarter piece of the same types, or one-sixteenth 
of a Daric. 

The next silver coin in weight is the Aryaiidie of which Herodotus has 
given a brief account. These coins range from 220 to 236 grains in weight 
which is too heavy for the eighth of a Daric, or 218*4 grains at the rate of 
13 to 1. It would, however, exactly agree with the required weight at 14 
rates, as 134*4 x V “ 235*2 grains. But so far as I am aware there is 
no authority for supposing that gold was scarce or silver common in Egypt 
during the governorship of Aryandes. 

The next coins in weight are those of the Satraps of Asia Minor, Tiri- 
bazus, Pharnabazus, Tiridames, and others. Mr. Hoad takes the normal 
weight of their coins at 172*9 grains, or just twice that of the siglos, which 
he fixes at 86*45 grains. According to my valuation of the siglos at 87*36 
grains the full weight of the satrapal coins of Asia Minor would be 174*72 
grains. The difference between these values is very little ; but I altogether 
’ dissent from Mr. Head’s identification of the siglos with the Persian 
^rachm. This name I would assign to the double siglos of the Satraps on 
the following grounds. At the present day the three smaller weights of 
the Persian system are the Ddnik or Dang, the Mishkdl, and the Darm or 
Diram, which I would identify with the Danake, the siglos, and the Drach^ 
ma of ancient writers. As the Darm is equal to 2 Mislikdls, it corresponds 
exactly with the satrapal silver coins of Asia Minor, which are just double 
the weight of the siglos. The Darm was theYofore one-tenth of a Daric. 

The ancient Persian siglos Avas divided into 6 Danakes, just as the 
Mishkal is now divided into 6 Ddniks or Dangs ; and as the siglos was 
of the Daric, so the Danik was ^ multiple of 4 Daniks 

[Chahfi^r-Danik] was g’oth, of a Daric. A specimen of this last very rare 
coin, weighing 55 grains, is given in Plate XVII fig. 4. The Uemisiklon is 
mentioned by Josephus, and the Hemisiklion by Hesychius, The half siglos, 
or quarter darm, is such an obviously useful division that one wcmld have 
expected the coin to have been very common. But so far as I am aware, 
not a single specimen of this value has yet been found of the royal archer 
type. 

The Ddnik itself is mentioned by three different authors, Pollux, 
Hesychius and Suidas. Pollux writes the name Danikt or Danake, or DdnU 
kon, and says that it was a Persian coin. Hesychius calls it Dame, and 
says tiiat it was worth more than an obolus.^ But this form of Danae is 

* Aavd vofiKTiAtiridif n fiapfiapisby Svvdfifuov irKiov d/3oAoD oKiy^ tivi. 
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certainly a mistake for DanaM^ as he names the half coin Hemidanakion, 
Suidas also writes the name Danake, and repeats what was previously said 
by Hesycliius, that this coin was placed in the mouths of the dead. Com- 
paring the statement of Hesychius, that the Danalce was Worth more than 
an ol)olus, with the present division of the mishkal or shekel into 6 PdniJtXiy 
it results that the normal weight of the Danalce must have been upwards 
of 14 grains, or more exactly 87-86 divided by 6 = 14 56 grains. Coins 
approiicliing this weight, that is from 12 to 18 grains, are not uncommon, 
but they are all of later date than the incuse Darics and sigli. According 
to Mr. Head these arc ohoh of the Babylonian standard of 14 grains. The 
name of Danalce at once suggests the Indian silver tangka, which was of 
exactly the same weight, that is tlie fourth part of the 56 grains harsJia. 

Specimens of the halfDdnik^ or Hemi-damkion of Hesj^chius are 
also known, but they are very rare. One of 6 grains with a city wall oa 
one side, and the kneeling archer on the other is noticed by Mr. Head. 

I can find no mention in ancient authors of the copper coinage of 
Persia ; but a few specimens have come down to us, three of which are noted 
by Mr. Head. I possess a rather fine example of his Plate XIII, fig. 23, 
weighing only 24 grains. If the old Indian rate of 40 copper to 1 silver 
prevailed also in Persia, this coin would have been just one-twentieth of the 
Danake, or Persian oholus. The relative values of the ancient Persian coins 
just described will be best understood by arranging them in tabular form. 



Gold 

grains 

Value in silver Sigli. 

1 

Double Daric, 

268-8 = 

40 sigli or shekels. 

1 

Daric, 

134-4 = 

20 79 79 


Silver, 



1 

Pontasiglon = 

436-8 = 

^ 97 99 

1 

Disiglon or Darm = 

174-72 = 

2 77 79 

1 

Siglos or Shekel, 

87-315 = 

1 siglos. 

1 

Cl)|ilAr D^nik, 

58-24 = 

siglos — the Indian karsha. 

1 

Double Danik, 

29-12 = 

-J- siglos — the Indian kona. 

1 

Ddnik or Danake, ... 

14-56 = 

i siglos— the Indian tangka. 

i 

Danik, Hemidanakion, 

7-28 = 

siglos. 


In Sanskrit Dictionaries I find mention of a coin named Bopaka, which 
is said to be of the value of one-seventieth of the Indian Suvarna. As this 
woilld be an extremely inconvenient sub-division, I think it almost certain 
that the coin was one-sixtieth of the Persian Dane and Attic stater of 
Bactria, which was just equal to six-sevenths of the Indian Suvaraa. A 
coin of this value certainly existed in India, but it was a half karsha in 
value, and was usually called kona. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COINS. 

Persian Kings, 

No. 1. Gold. Double Daric, 0*8 inch. PI. XVII, fig. 1. Author. 
255 grains, • 

• Ohv. King to right with radiated tiara and long beard kneeling 
on riglit knee, holding bow in left hand and arrow in right hand. Quiver 
arrows at back. 

Bev, Rude shapeless incuse. 

No. 2. Gold. Daric^ 0*7 inch. Autjhor. 132*5 grains. 

Obv, King {is on No. 1, Mr. Head, PI. I, 16. 

No. 3. Gold. Double Doric ^ 0 75 inch. Author. 256 grains. 

Oho, King as on No. 1 ; but with lofty head-dress and holding a 

javelin in right hand. 

No. 4. Gold. Double Daric^ 0*75 inch. Author. 250 grains. 

Ohv, King as on No. 3 ; but with radiated tiara. In the field to left 
a wreath, and some indistinct object above. 

No. 5. GoFiD Double Doric, 0*75 inch. Author. 255 grains. 

Ohv, King as on No. 4. In the field to left the Greek letters ^ 
and A. 

Bev, Two ovals with rough marks inside incuse. 

No. 6. Gold. Double Dario, 0 7 inch, Autlior. 255 grains, 

Ohv, King as on No. 4, but with .short beard, and long points to his 
crown. In tlie field to left the Greek letter and a Greek monogram 
forming MHT. • 

Bev. A crescent on each side with three marks inside, the whole in a 
symmetrical incuse, Mr. Head, PI. 1, 15. 

No. 7. Gold. Doric, 0 65 inch. Author. 129*5 grains. 

Obv, King as on No. 4. 

No. 8. Silver. Fcntasiglon or (Quarter Doric, 1*3 inch. Author. 
407-4 grains. 

Obv, King in four-horse chariot, with driver in front, and an atten- 
dant on foot behind the chariot. Plate XII, fig. G. 

Bev, Boat with rowers and sails, on zigzag waves, surrounded by a 
circle. 

No. 9. Silver. Bentasiflon or Quarter Dario, 11 inch. Author. 
400 grains. Plate XII, fig. 7. Jh'iti.sh Museum specimens. 

Ohv, King in four-horse chariot as on No. 8. 

Bev, Boat with rowers on zigzag waves. 

No. 10. Silver. AryandicoY two andhalfsigli,0^ij\\\c}i. Author. 
219 grains. Plate XVII, fig. 2. See Mr. Head, Plate I, 20. 

O^v, King bearded with radiated crown, kneeling on right knee, hold- 
ing a bow in left hand, and a javelin in right hand. 

Bev, Large incuse with uncertain objects. 
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No. 11. Silver. Aryandie^ 0 9 inch. Author. 226*5 grains. Plate 
XII, fig. 6. 

Obv, King as on No. 10. In the field to left the Greek letters AH. 

Rei\ Largo incuse as on the last. • 

^ No. 12. Silver. Daric^ 0*6 inch. Author. 82 grains, Mr. Hoad, 
Plate I, fig. 25. 

Ohv. King as on No. 1, witli arrow in right hand. 

No. 13. Silver. Daric^ 0*6 inch. Author. 83 grains. Mr. Head, 
PI. I, 25. 

Ohv, King as on No. 10. 

No. 14. Silver. Fon>r Ddnih •piece or two thirds of a siylos, 0*55 
inch. Author. 55*5 grains. Plato Xll, fig. 4. 

Ohv, As on No. 10. 

No. 15. Silver. 0 6 inch. Author. 83 grains. Mr. Head 

PI. I, 28. 

Ohv, King kneeling on right knee, and shooting an arrow. 

Persian Satrai's. 

TiribazuSf B. C. 400 — ^^80. 

No. 16. Silver. Double SiqloSy 0*9 inch. Author. 164 grains. 
Plate XVII, fig. 3. Due du Luynes, PI. I, I, 2, 3. 

Ohv. Jupiter or Ba.1, standing to left, holding spear in left hand and 
bird on right. Legend in Phamician characters to right Tiribazu. 

Rev, Ormazd ; a human body above the solar disc. In his left hand 
a flower, in the right a wreath. 

Pharnahazus, B. C. 400 — 380. 

No. 17. No coin of this Satrap has come into my possession, but I 
have received a bad impression of a single specimen of the same type as 
the coin of Tiridames, Plate XVII, fig. 4. 

Tiridames. 

No. 18. Silver. Double Siglos, 0*85 inch. Author. 150 grains. 
Plato XVII, fig. 4. Due de Luynes, PI. II, 9, 10. 

Ohv. Helmeted and bearded head of Satrap to right. Legend to right 
in Phoenician characters Tiridamu. The Due de Luynes reads the name as 
Dernes^ and M. Waddington as Datames. 1 have adopted the reading of 
M. Lenormant. 

Rev. Female head to the front. 

No. 19. Silver. Double Stylos, 0 9 inch. Author. 160 grains. 

Plato XVII, fig. 5, Due de Luynes, PI, II, 5, 6, 7. 
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01)V. .Tupitcr seated to right. Legend in Phoenician characters to 
left Bdl Tars, the god Bfd of Tarsus.” 

Bev, Satrap seated to right, clad in the Kandy s or Persian tunic, the 
Anaxyrides, or* Persian trowsers, and the Persian felt tiara with lappets 
tied under the chin. Legend to the left in Phoenician characters Tiridamu. 

Pliaraspes, or Pharnaspes, 

Of this Satrap 3 gold coins and 1 gold ring arc now known, of which 
all but one of the coins came from the Oxus. Of the Oxus relics I received 
impressions, from which the photograph of the ring, Plate XVII, fig. 6, was 
taken. Figs. 7 and 8 are taken from the photographs of the coins in tho 
British Museum. Of the third coin which is similar in type to fig. 9, I 
have only an impression, the original having gone, I believe, to the British 
Museum. The two coins figs. 7 and 8 have been published by Mr. Percy 
Gardner in the Numismatic Chronicle. 

No. 20. GoLD-JiiNO. The only notice that I have seen of this ring 
is the following— “ Society of Antiquaries : M. Franke exhibited a gold 
ring engraved with a man-headed winged bull, wearing a Persian tiara, and 
a caduceus without a hatidle, which is the zodiacal sign for Taurus. From a 
Pehlavi inscription on the seal Mr. Percy Gardner identified it as belonging 
to the Persian king Yahaspes, who reigned about 70 years after the death 
of Alexander the Great.” I think that the second letter may be and 
accordingly I read the name as Pharaspa, or Pharnaspes, Arrian mentions 
a Mede named Bnryaxes who had put the royal tiara on his head and 
called himself king of Media and of Persia. Ho was brought by Atropates 
to Alexander at Pasargadao, where he was put to death. I think it not 
impossible that these coins may belong to him, or perhaps he may be 
identified with Pharasmanes, king of Chorasinia [Arrian, Anab. IV. 15], 
who was also a contemporary of Alexander. 

No. 21. Gold. Stater, British Museum, 0*75 inch, weight 13’5’9 
grains, from the Oxus. Plate XVII, fig. 7. See Numismatic Chronicle XIXi 
Plate I, fig. 2. 

Obv, Head of Satrap to right, bearded and clad in soft felt tiara with 
long lappets tied under the chin. Legend to left in ancient Pehlavi 
characters. 

Bev, Satrap in four horse chariot to right. Legend below in ancient 
Pehlavi characters. 

No. 22. Gold. Stater, British Museum, 0 8 inch, weight i32'9 grains, 
from Payne Knight’s collection. Plate XVII, fig. 8. See Numismatic 
Chrdfiicle XEX, PI. 1, fig. 3. 

Ohv, Helmeted head of Pallas to right, UT under chin. 

Bev, Victory to front, with palm over left shoulder and wreath in 
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right hand. To right, legend in ancient Pehlavi characters, and one letter 
to left. 

As this piece is an undoubted copy of Alexander the Great’s gold coins, 
it is^possible that the letters UV or 73, may stand for the date, which would 
be 312—73 = 239 B. C. . ^ 

No. 23. Gold. Double stater^ only a paper impression seen. The 
coin is similar to fig. 9, Plate XVII, but with the ancient Pehlavi legend of 
the above seal and coins. 

No. 21. Gold. Double stater^ 0*85 inch, weight 256 grains. Author. 
Plate XVII, fig. 9. 

Oho, Youthful head of Alexander the Great, covered with the skin 
and tusks of an ele])hanfc’s head. 

Dev, Victoiy winged, with palm branch and wreath to left. In the 
field to loft, head of Bukephalos, and below the Greek letters AI. 

As these are the well known types of Alexander the Groat’s gold money, 
this piece was most probably issued from one of the Eastern mijits some 
time during his reign. 


Alexander the Great, 

No. 25. Of Alexander the Great about one hundred totradrachn\| and 
as many drachms were comprised in the Oxus lind, the greater number of 
them in very poor condition. I have kept one of the tetradrachms which 
is ii^very good preset vation on the reverse. It is of the usual type of the 
seated Zeus, with the name only in small neat characters. In the field to 
left is a three quarter hor.so feeding. Beneath the chair is a monogram 
formed of the letters IIAAH and under the eagle a second monogram 
No. 1351 of Muller, which with the horse is found on the coins of the 
Larissa mint. 


Andragoras, 

• Contemporary with Alexander are the coins of Andragoras in gold and 
silver, which bear the name only without the title of king. Admitting the 
coiTCctncss of the conclusion, the coins must belong to the person mention- 
ed by Justin as Andragoras, a Persian nobleman, who was made governor 
of Parthia by Alexander, to whom the kings of the Parthians afterwards 
traced their origin.* A second Andragoras, also a governor of the 
Parthians, is afterwards mentioned by Justin, as having been slain by 
Arsakes, the founder of the I’arthian monarchy, in B. C. 248. If the 
title of BASIAEQS had been upon these coins, I should have assigned 
them to him at once, as one of the governors who followed the example of 
Biodotus and revolted against Antiochus II. of Syria. But the absence 

XII. 5. Paithis deinde domitis, pracfectus his statuitur ex nobilibus 
Persarum Andragoras ; unde postea originem Parthorum rogos habuero. 
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of the title of King is, I believe, conclusive that tlie date cannot he later 
than the time of Alexander the Great, as all his generals assumed the 
title and placed it on their coins. 

No. 26. Gold. Stater^ 0 75 inch ; weighing 182 grains. Author, 
l^aplicate, British Museum. Triplicate, Author. There are numerous 
forgeries of which I have seen seven specimens. 

Obv, Bare and bearded head of Jupiter to right, the hair wry 
formally arranged. Behind the head a monogram forming the letters 
ATPOIIATIL See Numismatic Chronicle, Vol. XIX, p. 1, and I'late I, 
No. 1. 

Itev, The liing helmetod being driven by Victory in a four-horse 
chariot. Three dots in the held below the fore-feet of the horses. In 
the exergue (ANA) PATOPOY. The British Museum coin has the name 
complete at the beginning, but deficient at the end. 

No. 27. SrLVKR. Tetrad racJima, 0‘95 inches, weight 258 grains. 
Author. A duplicate in better prc.servation and larger has gone to the 
British Museum, 1*1 inch, weight 255*8 grains, see Numismatic Chro- 
nicle, Vol. I, 3rJ Series, PL II, fig. 1. 

Ohv. Turreted female head to right. Monogram behind the lioad, 
the same as on the gold coins. 

Rev. Pallas armed with helmet, .spear and shield to left, holding a 
bird in her right hand. Legend to right ANAPx^POPOY. 

The silver coins appear to me to be of much Jiaer execution than the 
gold coins. 


Coins of Cities. 

Ahanthus in Macedonia, 

No. 28. Silver. Tetradrachmay 1*1 inch ; weight 253*5 grains. 
Author. Duplicate I’O inch, weight 250*5 grains. Author. 

Ohv, Lion devouring a bull, surrounded by a circle of dots. Over 
the Lion the Greek letter 0, 

Rev. Four incuse squares. * , 

The duplicate has the same Greek letter over the bull. 

^ Aftpendus in RampJiylia. 

No. 29. Silver. Disiglon, 0*9 inch. I have seen six specimens 
and have received impressions of others. 

Obv. A slinger preparing his sling. In the field to right a triquetm 
of thrdb human legs ; and to the left the legend E2TFEAI1Y2 Estwediius. 
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Athens. 

No. 30. SiLVETt. Tetradrachma^ 0 95 inch. Weight 220 grains. 
Author. Very mucli worn. 

i Obv, Archaic helmeted head of Pallas to right with* full elongated 
eye. • 

Rev. Owl standing to right in indented square. To left, olive branch 
and crescent. To right A0E. 

No. 31. Silver. Tciradrachma, 0 9 inch. Weight 2G6 grains. 
Author. Duplicate, native dealer. 

Ob^). Archaic head of Pallas, but with side eye. 

Rco. Owl, olive twig, and crescent, with A0E as before ; but be 
tween the owl and inscription the letter A surmounted with a sloping line, 
perhaps intended for AI or TA. 

No. 32. Silver. Tetradrachma, 0*9 inch. Weight 260 grains. 

Author. Plate XVllI, fig 1. See Numismatic Chronicle, XIX, Plate 1, fig. 7. 

Obv. Helmeted head of Pallas to right, of later workmanship, with 
earrings, and roll of hair under back of helmet. In field to left a Greek 
monogram forming MOTY or TIMil. 

Rev. A well formed owl to right, with olive twig and crescent, and 
the usual legend A0E. 

No. 33. Silver. Bidrachm^ 0*7 inch. Weight 121 grains. 
Author. Exactly similar to the last. The British Museum coin, Numisma- 
tic jChronicle, XIX, PI. I, fig. 7, appears to be a much worn duplicate of 
this didrachma. 

Uncertain. 

No. 34. Tefradrachma, 0*85 inch. Weight 250 grains. Author. 
Duplicate. British Museum, 260*2 grains. 

Obv. Helmeted head of Pallas to right, as on the coins of Athens. 

Rev. Owl standing with legs together. To left, olive twig and 
crescent. To right, the Greek letters AIP. See Numismatic Chronicle, XX, 
PI. X, fig. 5. 

In his notice of this coin Mr. Percy Gardner states his opinion that 
this, like the others just described, is an “ imitation of Athenian coins 
current in the far East about the time of Alexander.*’ The letters AIP he 
takes “ to begin the name of a Satrap, not of a citj^ for cities did not in 
“ those regions place their names on their coin.” I confess myself that I 
should rather prefer the name of some city, connected with Athens. In 
my copy of Combe’s Description of the Hunter Collection which had pre- 
viously belonged to H. P. Borrell, I remember seeing a new attribution by 
Borrell of a coin of this type to Aegium in the Troad. 1 write from 
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memory, as I have no books to refer to, all my Numismatic Books having 
been burnt in the Pantechnicon. 

No. 35. SjLVTuii. Dracltma, O'B inch. Weight 54 grains. Author. 
Obv, Helmeted head of Pallas, as on Nos. 32 and 33. 

• Rev. An eagle to left with head turned backward. Over the tail of 
the bird a double S 2 )rig. 


Bi/zanthm* 

No. 30. Stj.veb. Drachma (?), 0 05 inch. Weight 74 grains. 
Author. 1 have s(.‘en a second coin. 

Ohv. Bull walking to left. Below a fish, and above the letters IIY, 
Rev. Incuse cross, like the sails of a windmill. 

Kelenderis. 

No. 37. I have seen the inii^rcssioii of a single coin of the common 
type. 


Tarsus. 

The coins of Tarsus that I have seen number about 25 ; but at least 
an equal number of iinprosj^ions has been sent to me of which 1 have taken 
no account. They comprise several varieties, and probably range from 
B. C. 400 to 250. I have given only one of the coins in the accompanying 
Plates, as they can be referred to in other works, more es^^ccially in tho 
valuable work of the Due de Luyncs. 

No. 38. SiLVEB. Disiglon, 0 05 inch. Weight 163 ’5 grains. 
Author. See J)e Luynes, Satrapies, PL IV, Oaos. 

Obo. Jupiter of Tarsus sitting with spear in left hand and eagle 
at right hand. Legend in Pluimician characters to right Bdl-Tars. 

Rev. Lion devouring a bull. Legend in Phcenician letters in two 
lines, as read by De Luynes, Gahosh Mazarlca. The satrap Gaos ruled from 
B. C. 386 to 384. I have not placed his coins with those of the satraps, 
as I believe that the reading of his name is doubtful. 

No. 39. SiLVEB. Disiglon^ 0*85 inch. Weight 150 grains. Author. 
Also a duplicate. 158 grains. 

Ohv. Jupiter of Tarsus as on the last, but with a bunch of grapes in 
his right hand. Phoenician legend, Bdl-Tars. 

Rev. Lion devouring a stag. Phoenician legend over the lion Ala- 
zarTca. In the field 0. 

No. 40. Silver. Disiglon, 0*78 inch. Weight 162*5 grains, Au- 
thor. See De Luynes, Satrapies, PL IX, 13. 

Ohv. Jupiter of Tarsus seated Piioenician legend Bdl-Tars. 

X 
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Rev. Lion walking to left, tail undulated behind. Phoenician legend 
Mazarlea. 

No. 41. SiLYER. Telradmchma^ 0‘9 inch. Weight 250 grains. 

’Author. See De Luynes, Satrapie.s, PI. IX, 18. 

Obv. Jupiter seated, no legend. , <- 

Rev. Lion walking to left with tail between legs, over his back the 
Greek letter T, 

No 42. Silver. Tetradrachma^ 0'95 inch. Weight 259 grains. 

Author. See De Luynos, Sjitiaj)i(3s, PI. X, 2G. 

Ohv. J upitcr of Tarsus seated : no legend. 

livv. Lion walking to left with tail between his logs. Over his back 
the anchor of Scleukus I. with the Greek letter n. Delow a crescent with 
a Greek monogram forming SAMOiiAT. See Mon. 9 of Syrian coins in my 
List in Numismatic Chronicle. 

No. 13. Silver. Tetvadraclma^ 0*95 inch. Weight 256 grains. 

Author, Plate XVII, fig. 10. 

Ohv. Jupiter of Tarsus seated to left. In front the head of Bake- 
phalos. 

Rev Lion as on No. 42 with anchor of Seloukus I. above. Below 
the Greek letters ^I. 

No. 44. SfLVER. Memidraclma, 0*5 inch. Weiglit 31 grains. 

Author. 

- Types of both sid<js the same as the last, including the Lead of Buke- 
phalos and the letters AI. 

Coins or Kings. 

Rixodariis, King of Caria, 

No. 45. Gold. Quarter stater, 04 inch. Weight 29 grains. 

Mr. Gibbs. 

Ohv. Female head. 

Rev. Zeus of Labranda carrying the doublc'hoaded axe. Legend to 
right niBnAapov. 

LgsimocliuSy King of Thrace* 

No 4G. S ELVER. Tetradrachma, of the usual size and in good con- 
dition. Native dealer. 

This is one of the common coins of Lysiraachus, which has remained 
in th^ native owner’s band as he wanted 200 £ for it ! 

Seleukus I. Nikator. 

No. 47. Silver. Tetradrachna. See British Museum Catalogue 
of Greek coins, Seleucid kings of Syria, PI. I, figs. 3 and 4. 

Olv* Head of Alexander as Herakles clad in lion’s skin. 
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Rev. Zeus seated with spear in left band and eagle in right hand— 
BASTAEOS 2EAEYK0Y. 

I have seen three specimens of this coin, and impressions of several 
others. 

* No. 48. SiLYEB. Tetradraclima, 0*95 inch. Weight 260 grains. 
Author. Two fine sj)ec*iineiis. Three others seen. 

Obv. Laurelled head of’ZcMis to right, in line preservation. 

Rev. Pallas with thunderbolt in hand, driving a eli.iriot drawn by 
four horned elephants. Anchor above. Belows 2EAEYKOY BA21AE02* 
Greek monogram over the elephants forming SEAEYKE1A2. 

No. 49. SiLVEii. Tctradrachnay I’OO inch. Weight 259 grains. 
Author. 

Obv. Ijaurelled bead of Zeus to right ; very bold relief and very line 
preservation. Monogram behind Ibriuing AP. 

Rev. 1\yi)e same as the last. 

No.s. 50, 51. DmclimaSy same types and with the same legend, but 
monogram same as No. il'2, Britisli Museum Catalogue. Weights 6;>5 and 
grains, and Ijoth O'GO inch in size. 

No. 52. I£emid)*{wh/H(iyO‘^Oii\c\i. Weight 26 grains. Author. Same 
types, but with only 2 elej>hants to the chariot. Legimd BA21AEY0NT02 
only. Above is tlie letter A in a circle over the elepluints. 

'riiis is tlie only coin that 1 have seen with this title amongst some 20 
specimens ol‘ the small money. , 

Sdciilius and Antioclms. 

Noft. 53,51. Silver. ^<^^m(//vrt;A///i«6‘orPh(jL‘nieian standard, I’OOand 
0-90 iiKjh, weighing 215 and 200 grains. Author. Mr. Gardner suspects a 
similar coin in the liritUh Museum, weighing 212*6 grains, to bo plated: 
but my 2 coins are good silver. See Plate XV 111, lig. 2. 

Obv. Laurelled head of Zeus to riglit. On No. 54 the letter E below. 

Rev. Pallas with thunderbolt in chariot drawn by four horned ele- 
phants. Legend in 3 lines BA21AE02 2EAEYKOY ANTIOXOY. Mono- 
gram above olejdiants forming AG in a cii’cle. 

On the peculiar Ieg(;iid of these coins Mr. Gardner has the following 
note*: “ The meaning which one would naturally attach to it is that the 
coin was issued, while Seleukus was king, by his son Antioclius, who was 
viceroy of the Eastern provinces of the empire. The type belonging to 
“Seleukus rather than to his son would tend to support this view.” Tlia,t 
this is the true meaning of the legend is decisively proved by the smaller 
coins of this type which follow : 

No^s. 65, 56, 57, 53. Silver. Drachmasy 0*60 and 0‘65 inch. 

• Kumi&>niatic Chronicle, XIX, 10, 
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Weights 60*5, 48-0, 43*0, 50 0 grains. Author. Plate XVIII, figs. 5, 6. 

Ohv. Laurelled bead of Zeus to right. 

Bev, Pallas with thunderbolt in chaiiot drawn hy 2 elephants. 

1 Inscription in three lines BA2IAEON SEAEYKOY K^AI ANTIOXOY. 
Above the elephants the letter A in a circle, ^ 

This curious legend shows most conclusively that the coins belong to 
the two “ Kings Seleukus and Antiochus.” Now we know from Plutarch* 
and Appian that when Seleukus gave up Stratonike to his son, he at the 
same time granted him the title of king and made over to him the whole 
of the Eastern half of his kingdom from the Euphrates to the Indus. As 
his marriage with Stratonike took place either in E. 0. 294 or 293, I think 
that Antiochus may have is.sued these coins about the same time to com- 
memorate his acquisition of the royal title. 

Nos. 59, 60. Stla^kr. Odoli, 0*35 and 0*30 inch. Weight 8’5 and 
8*0 grains. Types as on the preceding coins, including monogram A in 
circle, but without any inscription Plate XVI II, iigs. 3, 4. 

Antiochus 7. 

Nos. 01, 62. OoLT). Stater, 0*75 and 0 72 inch. Weight of each 
ISO grains. Author. I have seen several others. 

Ohv. Diademed head of king to right. No. 61 of middle age. No. 
62 of old age. 

, Bcv. Apollo seated an the Cortina, resting left liand on bow and 
holding arrow in right hand. In the field A. Inscription in two lines 
BA2IAE122 ANTIOXOY. 

No. 63. Gold. Stater, 0*70 inch. Weight 129 5 grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed Jiead of king to right, old portrait. 

Bev, Apollo as on No. 61, star above, and lyre in field below, with 
monogram forming AI or AIT. Inscription as before. 

Nos. 64, 65. Silver. Tetradrachma anil drachma of same type as the 
gold coins just described. 

No. 66. Silver. I)rachma,0 G5 inch. W-oight 6 1 grains. Author. 
Plate XV 11 1, fig. 13. See gold coin of Seleukus of same type in British 
Museum Catalogue of Seleucid kings, Plate I, fig. 6. 

Obv. Diademed head of Antiochus to right with bull's horn above 
ear. 

Bev. Horned horse’s head (Bukephalus ?) to right, monogram to 
right forming AHA. Monogram below indistinct. Inscription BA2IAEG2 
ANTIOXOY. 

No. 67. Gold. Stater, 0*6 inch. Weight 131*5 grains. ^ Author. 
Plate XVIII, fig. 8. Duplicates, Mr. A. Grant and Author. 

* Plutarch, in vita Demetrii. 
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Ohv, Diademed bead of king to right in bold relief. Duplicate very 
flat relief. 

Bev, Head of Bukei)balu8 to right, horned and bridled, with twisted 
forelock betweem the horns. In held Al. Inscription as on No. (iC. 

• Nos. OS, G9, 70. SiLVEii. Tetradrachnias, 1*05 inch. Weights 
258, 259, 2G1 grains. Author. See Tlate XVlll, lig. 9. 

Obv. Diademed head of the king to right. The head on the heaviest 
coin is younger, and of much finer execution than the others. 

Bev, Horned and bridled head of Bukephalus, with three tufts of 
hair between the ears. In the field to right the letter A in a circle. 
Inscription as before. 

Nos. 71, 72, SiLA^KR. TetradrachnaSy 1*0 and 0*93 inch. Weights 
25G and 2G0 grains. Author. 

• Types as on the last, but the head of Bukephalus much larger, 'and 
with only one tuft of hair between the ears. Monogram and inscription as 
before. 

No. 73. SiLVEU. Tctradrachma, 1*00 inch. Weight 251 grains. 
Author. Duplicate, Mr. A, Grant. See Plate XVIII, iig 10. 

Types the same as on the last, but with the addition of the letters 
ABIA above the name of Antiochus. See Numismatic Chronicle, XX, 
Plate X, tig. 4, for Mr. Grant's coin. 

Mr. Percy Gardner has suggested that ABIA may probably be “ the 
beginning of the name of some Satrap, or seini-iiidcpendcut rule^ of a 
district in Bactria, or the Paropamisus." The horned horse's head, he notes, 
is ‘‘a type belonging specially to those regions.*' 

Nos 74, 75, 7G. Silveu. Drachnas, 0'G5 inch. Weight G5 grains. 
Author. Duplicates G4*5 and G3 grains. 

Types exactly the same as the Tetradrachmas^ Nos. G8 to 70, 

Nos. 77, 78. Silver. Hcinidrachmas, 0*53 inch. Weight 31*5 
grains. Author. Plate XVIII, fig. 12, 

Types the same as the TclradrachmaSy Nos. 68 to 70. 

No. 79. SiLVEK. Drachnay 0 G5 inch. Weight 61 grains. Author. 
A remarkably fine coin, Plate XVIII, fig. 11. 

Obv, Youthful head of king to right in bold relief. 

Bev, Head of Bukephalus horned and bridled, with one tuft betwe^en 
horns. Inscription as on No. GG. No monogram. 

No. 80. Silver. Tetradrachmay 1*10 inch. Weight 253 grains. 
Author. Duplicate, 1*00 inch, 252 grains. Plate XVIII, tigs. 14, 15. 

Obv, Middle-aged head of king to right. 

, Bev, Apollo seated on Cortina with 2 arrows in right hand. Inscrip- 
tion as on No. GG. In the field to left the letter A in a circle. * 
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AntiocJius II, 

No. 81. Gold. StaieVy 08 inch. Weiglit 129 grains. Author. 
Dtiplicato, Mr. A. Grant. 

‘ Ohv, Diademed head of the king to the right. 

lieu, Zeus naked, with aegis on his left arm, and thunderbolt in lii^ 
u])raised right hand, moving to left ; his feet wide apart. In the lield 
eagle and wreath. Inscription as on No. 66. 

No. 82. Gold. Slaier% 0*75 inch. Weight 127 grains. Author. 
Ohv, Diademed head of king to right, somewhat smaller than on the 

last. 

Rev. Zeus as on No. 81, but logs not so wide apart. In the field 
eagle with tlie letter N. In.scrij>tion as on No. 81. 

No. 83. Silver. Telradrachma, 1*00 inch. Weight 257 gmijis. 
Author. Several Dujdicatos. • 

Ohv. Diademed head of king to right. 

Rsv, Zeus combatting as on the gold coins. Eagle and monogram 
No. 29 of my list of Syrian monogr.ims in Numismatic Chronicle. In- 
6Crij;tion as on No. vSl. 

No. 81. Silver. Tclradrachm^ 1*05 inch. Weight 251 grains, 

Autlior. 

Ohv, Diademed head of king to right. 

Jj^ev, Zeus combutling as before. In the field an eagle wltli the 
Icltcr.N, Inscription as on No. 81. 

No. 85. Silver. Drachma^ 0*7 inch. Weight 60 grains. Author. 
Doth types as on No. 81. 

No. 86. Silver. Drachma^ 0'7 inch. Weight 61 grains. Author. 
Doth types as on No. 81, but instead of the wreath, a monogram forming 
the letters YA. Inscription as on No. 81. 

Antiochus III. 

No. 87. Gold. Stater, AVeight 130 grains. Author. Du- 
plicate, 130 grains. 

Ohv. Youthful diademed head of king. 

liev. Apollo seated on Cortina Star al)ovo, and lyre in field below, 
monogram forming AT or AIT. Inscription as on No. 66. 

No. 88. Gold. Stater, 0 72 inch. Weight 181 grains. Author. 
Ohv. Youthful laui;pated head of king to right. 

Rev. Apollo seated on Cortina. In field to left A only. Inscription 
as before. 

1 am aware that these gold coins with the youthful face have been 
attiibuted to A|;^tiochus Hierax by Mr. Percy Gardner. But I find it 
difficult to believe that any coins of Hierax, whose rule was confined to 
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Asia Minor, could have found their way to Bactria. I think also that the 
well known tetradrachmas with the hawk’s wing over the ear belong to 
Hierax ; and that he received his nickname of Hierax, or the “ Hawk,” 
from the win^ on the coins, just as Alexander tlie Great received his title 
^f Dhullcarnain or “Lord of Horns” from his portrait on tlie coins 
with the horn of Ammon. For these reasons I am inclined to assign the 
gold coins with the youthful portrait to Antiochus III. The occurrence of 
the monogram A on these coins is strongly in favour of this attribution, 
as it is found on so many others of the Oxus hoard, which are admittedly 
the mintage of the Eastern provinces, where the power of Ilierax was 
unknown. On the other hand the eoins^with the hawk’s wing seem to me 
te be from some of the well-known mints of Asia Minor whore Iliorax 
actually ruled. Thus the feeding horse, wliich occurs on all the hawks 
wing coins, is assigned by Muller to Alexandria in the Troad, while one of 
the British Museum coins with a double monogram is rol'ciTed by 
Mr. Gardner himself to Alexandria in the ’Projid.* 'I'bc other two British 
Mnseum coins I would refer to Metropolis or the Kaystor. The first coin 
I should prefer giving to Magnesia oii the ITormus. A Fourth coin pub- 
lished by Leake was probably minted at Apamoia on tbo Kibotus. 

Diodoiihs, 

No. 89. Gold. Stater, 0 7 o inch. Weight 1 91 5 grains. • Author. 
Several duplicates. 

Ohv. Diademed head of king to right, very like the portraH; on 
the coins of Antiochus II. o£ the same types. I .agree with Mr. Gardner 
in thinking that both arc the portraits of Diodotus. 

Bev. Zeus combatting. To left eagle and wreath as on the coins of 
Antiochus II. Inscription BA2IAEOS AlOAOTOY. 

No. 90. Gold. 0 70 inch. Weight 127 grains. Author. 

Ohv. Diademed hc.ad of king to ri^ht, different from the last. 

Bev. Zeus combatting. To left eagle and wrciitU as before, but with 
a spear-head in the field to right. Inscription as on No. 89. 

No. 91. Gold. Stater, 0*72 inch. Weight 128 grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, different face. 

Bev. Zeus combatting. In the field to le£t an eagle and the letter 
N. Inscription as on No. 89. 

No. 92. Gold. Stater, 0 73 inch. Weight 129 grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to right, like No. 89. 

Bev. Zeus combatting. In field eagle and wreath with star above 
them. Inscription as on No. 89. 

No. 93. Silver. Tetradrachna, 1*00 inch. Wei^it- 259 grains. 
Author. Duplicate 259 grains. ^ 

* Seloucid kings of Syria, Antiochus II, No. 6 coin. 
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Ohv. Diademed head of king to right. 

Reo, Zeus combatting as on the gold coins, eagle at foot. In- 
scription as on No. 89. 

No. 94. SiLVEB Drachma^ 0*65 inch. Weight 53 grains. Author. 

Both types as on No. 92. r 

No 95. Silver Tetradrachma^ 1*10 inch. Weight 259 grains. 
Author. Duplicate 249 grains. 

Both types as on No. 92, but with the addition of wreath over the 
eagle. 

No. 90. Silver. Drachma^ 0*7 inch. Weight Gl grains. Author. 
Similar to No. 94. A duplicate, Gi grains, has a monogram Ibnning ITYPH 
with the letter T below. 

No. 97. Sflver. 0*08 inch. Weight Gl grains. Author. 

Obv. Diademed head of king to riglit. 

Ret). Zeus combatting. In lield eagle and crescent. Inscription as 
before. 

Eufh^demus. 

No. 98. Gold. SMer, 0*70 inch. Weight 120 grains. Author. 
Duplicate 127 grains. 

Ohv, Diademed head of king to right. 

Jievr Ilerakles seated on a rock with left hand placed on the rock, 
and right holding a club, which rests on a jnle of three rocks in front. 
Elbow well raised above knee, and club pointed upwards clear of head. 
Monogram over top of club forming NIK. 

No. 99. Gold. Stater, 0*65 inch. Weight 127 grains. Author. 
Duplicate 133 grains, 

Ohv, Diademed head of king to right 

Rev, Herakles as on the last, but rather smaller. Elbow almost 
touching thigh, and club resting oh a pile of four rocks, with top pointed 
towards forehead. 

Nos. 100, 101. Silver. Coins of Euthydemus of all the well known 
typos. Several in good preservation ; but many in very poor condition. 

Here ends the list of i^.11 different varieties of coins that have como 
under my notice. Some of them are unique, and several are very rare, 
while many others are very common. The coins that I have seen amount 
to 64 gold and 459 silver, or altogether 523 specimens. But at least as 
many more must have been sold to Officers with the Army in Afghanishtan, 
so that tlie whole number found cannot have been less than 150 gold and 
1000 or 1200 silver coins, mostly tetradrachms. The value of tiie coins 
alone would tttrefore have been about one talent or upwards, or 300£ 
sterling. 
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It is impossible to estimate the value of the ornaments and other relics 
found in the Oxus deposit, as so many of them were cut up on the spot, 
whilst many h^ve found their way into other hands. It may be useful, 
however, to note that my own collection comprises 9,788 grains of gold 
relics and 34,070 grains of silver relics. The Chariot and Horseman be- 
longing to Lord Lytton weigh 1,431 grains of gold. The par value of 
the relics that 1 have seen may be summed up as follows ; 



Gold. 

Silver. 

Author, 

1,223 Rs 

190 Rs. 

Lord Lytton, 



Major Burton, 




2,103 Rs. + 

190 Ils. 


Total, 2,293 Rs. 


If all the bracelets and collars now in my possession were complete, 
the actual value of the gold and silver would then exceed 2,500 Rs. But I 
have heard of a group of chariot and horses of 120£ intrinsic value which 
has lately been sold in England, and of a large silver horse and other relics, 
which would certainly raise the actual value of the ornaments and other 
relics to 5000 Rs. So that the whole treasure in relics and coins would 
have been worth 750JB at par. 

Largo finds of coins are not unknown in India. The following may 
be of inteliBst to others besides coin collectors. 

In 1842, near Coimbatore, 524 Roman gold coins were found, com- 
prising 134 Augustus, 381 Tiberius, 3 Caligula, 5 Claudius. [Bombay 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, I, 294.] 

In 1851, 12 miles from Benares, 160 gold coins of the Gupta kings 
were found including 71 specimens of Chandra Gupta. [Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal, XXI, 390.] 

In 1863 in Kuch Bihar, 13,500 old rupees of the Muhammadan kings 
of Bengal were dug up. [Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, N. S., II, 145.] 

In 1871, in Agra, about 2000 heavy silver coins of Jahangir, 1:^ 
rupee each, were found in a heap of ruins outside the city. 

In 1874, in Sonpat, about, 1200 hemidrachmas of the Greek kings of 
Kabul and the Panjab were found in the bank of a tank. 1 have myself 
received upward of 900 of these coins, and have seen most of the others. 
They comprised specimens of eleven different kings ; one half of the whole 
number belonging to Menander. 
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In 1875, at Peshawar, about 1000 gold dinars of the Indo-S^thian 
kings Wema Kadphises, Kanerki, Hoverki, and Bazo Deo wore dug up in 
the city, out of which I have seen upwards of 600 specimens. 

In 1878, at Sumerpur 12 miles from Hamirpur on fhe Jumna, 100 
silver coins of the Greek kings of Kabul were discovered, comprisiftg 
specimens of Eukratides, Aniimaehus, Apollodotus and Menander, 
Amongst them there were nine didrachmas of Menander. 

A very interesting find was also made towards the end of the last 
century near Benares, as recorded in the following extract from ** Nicholls* 
Becollections and Keflections”, Vol. II, p 203 [2 vols. 8vo. London, 1822] 
“ I was informed by the late Warren Hastings ** that, while he was 
“ Govern or- General of Bengal, he sent as a present to the Directors of the 
“ East India Company one hundred and seventy-two Darics. They had 
** been found buried in an earthen pot, on the baifk of a river in tho 
“province of Benares. Mr. Hastings told me that when he sent these 
“coins to the Court of Directors, be consid(‘red himself as making tha 
“ most munificent present to his masters that he jnight over have in his 
“power to send them. Judge of his surprise when he found on his arrival 
“ in England, that the Darics had been sent to the melting pot/* 

The same huckstering spirit clung to the Board of Directors until 
the last, when in a fit of economy they ordered all the gold and silver 
presents which they had received to be sold. Everything was sent to a 
silversmith to be valued, including the Grpeco-Biictrian silver plate with 
tho procession of Bacchus which was presented to the East India (company 
by Dr. Lord. I have seen the valuation statement of the silversmith, and 
I was happy to find that this valuable Patera had been saved by Horaoo 
Hayman Wilson. 


ReLTCS PBOM Si STAN. 

The bronze relics given in Plato XIX are also from Anci-ent Persia; 
but they come from /Siatdn, or Drangiana, and were collected by Capt. 
Hutton in the first Afghan campaign, from whom they came into my 
possession by purchase along with a small collection of coins. 

These bronze objects are of two distinct kinds ; ornaments and weapons. 
They are all given full size. 

Fig. 1 is part of a bird including tho head and wing and part of the 
back. As it is quite flat on the opposite side, I think it may have been 
part of an ornamental handle of a knife. 

Figs. 2 and 3 seem to be portions of personal ornaments, as they have 
^ strong resemblance to some of the gold bracelets given in Plate ^VI. 

Figs. 4 and 5 are female figures which 1 believe formed the haudles 

of some unknown instrunaento, 
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Figs. 6 and 7 aro flat-bladed arrow heads sliowiug two different modeg^ 
of attaching the head to the shaft. 

Figs. 8, 9 and 10 are shouldered or barbed arrow beads. 

Figs. 11 to \Q are three-edged arrow beads. They are all hollow, 
ant each has a small hole on one side for fastening the head to the shaft 
by a cord. Similar arrow heads were found by Morier in the neighbour- 
hood of Persepolis.* 

Since this paper was written I have received the first number of VoL I, 
of the 3rd Scries of the Numismatic Chronicle, containing Mr. Percy 
Gardner’s second notice of some “ Coins from Central Asia,” including the 
silver tetradrachina of Andragoras, of wliich I possess a duplicate. Mr. 
Gardner is inclined to think that the coins of king Lysimachus, of Tarsus, 
Sinope, Aspendus and*Epbesus, were probably picked up by the collector 
on the road from the Oxus to India. This opinion is, liowcver, directly 
opposed to the statements of the collectors themselves, as made to Mr. Grant 
in 1877-78, and as made to me yearly from 1878 up to the present time. 
In fact, I have received the impressions of many of tliese coins just as they 
were obtained on the Oxus, in letters from Khulm. So far as I have observed 
there are no western coins in the Oxus find of a later date than Alexander 
the Great, and as the soldiers of Alexander’s army must have carried with 
them numerous coins from many different places in Greece, I would suggest 
this as a simple and reasonable explanation of their occurrence in this gr^at 
deposit. The collectors separated without any hesitation all the coins 
obtained at other i)laccs. Tlicse comprised many specimens of Euthy- 
demus, Eukratidcs and lleliokles, with one or two of Demetrius and a 
single coin of Agathoklcs. I have remarked tb;it not a single Parthian 
coin has been found amongst the numbers that I have seen from the Oxus 
deposit. 


P0STSCRIi*T. 

Since the above was put in '"typo, I have received another small 
batch of coins from the Oxus. With these there were in addition 7 gold 
coins and 11 silver tetradrachinas, all of which wore taken possession of 
by Abdul Kahman’s Collector of Customs at Kabul. Amongst the gold 
coins there is said to have been one of Pharnaspes. 

The following is a list of the coins that wei*e brought to me, most 
of which have passed into my collection. Amongst them there are no 
coins of a later date than the time of Euthydemus and AntiocLus the 
Great. The continued absence of any Parthian coins also points to a date 
preceding the reign of Mithridates I., whose coins are so common. 

* See Eawlinson’fi Ancient Monarchies, 111, 175, 2nd edit. 
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No. 

2 Silver Darics (Sigli), very much worn. 

1 Attic Tetradrachma — oblong — archaic type. 

1 Philip of Macedon, large. c 

1 Alexander, Drachma, much worn. 

1 Seleukus, Drachma, Elephant chariot. 

1 Seleukus and Antiochus, tetradrachma. Elephant chariot. 

1 Drachma — Elephant chariot — a beautifully perfect specimen, legend 

BASIAEDN SEAEYKOY KAI ANTIOXOY. 

2 Antiochus I. — Tetradrachma — Horse’s head. 

2 Do. Drachmas d6. 

1 Do. Drachma — King’s head with helmet and cheek-pieces— 

Hev, Victory and Trophy. 

2 Do. Tetradrachmas — Seated Apollo. 

NicTcel. 

1 Agathokles — usual type — <E»1 in field. 

Copper. 

1 Antiochus I. — Hel meted head. 

2 Do. Bad coins. 

3 Diodotus — new type — Demeter in search of her daughter. 

8 ‘ Euthydemus — usual types — Galloping^Horse. 

1 Pantaleon, square, usual types. 

2 Agathokles, square, usual types. 

4 Indian coins, square. Lion and Elejdiant. 

Among these there are a few novelties, such as the helmeted Antio- 
chus in silver, and the copper coins of Diodotus. But the gem of this 
small batch is the beautiful drachma of the kings Seleukus and Autio- 
€huB.’» 
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ChntrihutionB on the Religion^ History^ of Tibet — By Baboo Sabat 

Chandba Das, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Darjiling. 

• I.— THE BON (PON) RELIGION. 

^ Inteoduction. 

Lama Je-tsun-lossan CnnoiEYi-f^iMA pal Ssanpo is the author of 
the well known work “ Dub-thah leg-shad sel-kyi miSlon” which contains 
short accounts of the various religious systems in ancient India, Tibet, 
Mongolia and China.^ The first Lama whose avowed incarnation ho is 
believed to have been was named Chhoikyi wan-chhyug, whose high 
dignity was recognised by the Emperor of China, by letters patent and the 
presentation of a golden tablet,^ and who was famous for his knowledge of 
metaphysics and vyakarana and did greatly enhance the cause of Buddhism. 
Our author was born, agreeably to a certain prophecy, at Pah-ri in Aindo, 
in the fire-serpent of the 12th Cycle, t e,, 1074 A. D., and died in the 
year 1740 A. D. In his boyhood he gave many striking proofs of his 
powerful intellect. Being a divine personage, he easily acquired proficiency 
in the several branches of Buddhist sacred literature. After taking the 
vows of monk-hood, he studied the Sutras and Tantras under many eminent 
Lamas, such as Chankya Rolpai Dorje the spiritual guide of the Emperor 
Kuenlang (Chhin-lun). On his reaching the proper age he was placed 
at the head of the Jam-vyan monastery on the Thi or throne of his pre- 
decessors. Dui'ing his presidbney more than 3000 monks used to congr^ato 
in the monastery for service. He visited Central Tibet, Tsan and Sakya, 
and spent a few years at the Dapuil monastery in order to prosecute 
religious studies. Returning to his native country, after a study of seven 
years, he displayed great learning in metaphj^sics and vyakarana. At this 
time he propitiated the gods Hayagriva, Dorje Phagmo, and others of his 
tutelary deities. He also propitiated the goddess Paldan Lhamo (Kali 

1 The Dub-thah solkyi Melon (grub-wthah sel-kyi me-16h) contains 12 books. 
I have made a literal translation of the 8th and 11th books which treat of the Bon 
religion and the rise and progress of Buddhism in Mongolia. My translations of 
tho 9th and 10th books (on Ancient and Mediaeval China) are almost litoral. All 
Tibetan names aro spelt as pronounced, except those in th(j lists on pp. 199 — 201 
which oro spelt as written. In Bon tho b is pronounced as p (Pon). Tho nasal conso- 
nants c; and are transliterated by n and n respectively, and Q by A, ^ by Is, k by tsh 
£ by ds, by sh, ?Tby ss. 

^ In the history of Tibet and the lives of Lamas many accounts of presenta- 
tion of seals and tablets will be found. The custom of presenting seals and tablets 
and letters patent is still in vogue in Tibet and China. The use of seals by different 
dependencies of China and Tibet is very carefully watched by tho Government of those 
countnes. A change of official seals generally signifies a change of vassalage. Tablets 
like diplomas and letters patent, are given to establish a new ruler or governor in power. 
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of the Hindus) who enabled him, it is said, to render good service to 
Buddhism. Many Mongolian princes and chiefs became his friends and 
spiritual pupils, by whose assistance he established five religious institu- 
tions. He resided in Pekin for more than three years, in order to collect 
information respecting the various schools of religion which then existefi 
in China, and the ancient ones that had died away. He also care- 
fully studied the national laws and statutes of China from ancient 
records, and thereby made himself famous. The Emperor conferred 
on him marks of honour and dignity greater than any that had been 
enjoyed by his iwcdccessors. He also presented him his owa. robes, 
which contained one hundred and eight dragons worked in gold, together 
with a hundred thousand crowns of silver. The Mongolian princes also, 
who evinced great faith in his saintliness, made him immense presents. 
On his return to Amdo, all the chiefs and princes of Mongolia and western 
China advanced to a distance of six days’ journey from the town to pay 
him homage. Among these princes, the Khan of Lanju and the Viceroy 
of Tsuh-tu-fu were very well known. On his arrival at the monastery, 
the Lamas and monks of the thirteen great monasteries of Amdo made him 
presents, according to their means and resources. Prom that time, for a 
period of twelve years, he devoted himself to the affairs of the monastery 
and to yoga, after which he attained to the “marvellous state of the 
gods.*’ At the age of CG, on the 10th of the Lunar month, his person 
being contracted to a cubit’s length, he returned to the land of the 
blessed. He had finished his work called “ Dub-thah selkyi melon” about 
a week before his death, which occuiTcd in 1740 A. D. The age of the 
work is therefore 140 years only. 

The following are his principal works : 

(1.) The Legendary biography of Lama Jam-vyan of Quh than, 

in 2 Vols. 

(2.) „ „ „ his predecessors, in one Vol. 

(3.) Hymns and Songs. 

(4.) On the worship of Hayagriva or “ Tadcn,” in 2 Vols. 

(5 ) „ n Karo kha choimo (a goddess), in 2 Vols. 

(6.) „ ,9 Dorje Pliagmo, in 2 Vols. 

(7) On Mathematics (Chronology, Arithmetic and Astrology), in 
one Vol. 

(8.) On Medicines, in one Vol. 

(9.) On the method of constructing chaityas, sacred pictures and 
images, in one VoL 

(10.) On rhetoric, words and versification ; stotras in two Vols. 

(11.) About the history and theories of the reformed, or Gefugpa, 
school, in 5 Vols. 
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Tibetan Text. 

^ 8 ^/^ Booh of Bub-thah Selhyi MeloA. 

WI ' ij' QV «*i'ai<V’iT5'qQ-qi"5’r 

5V5i’«ii’»r*q’3^*xpTc;'ai«vac; »f’»r'i^^’g’Hi.’xii'33[St^’Q|c:’^i.’xj<v’r 

g ’ ^aj - • qi» I V w(5|«;'i|«;’^’»S'5i’S’QV«’a«^ 

-sO ««S> 

§'X-«^'qx’V'qF<V' 

CiV(ie:'!Ji<Ji'^'4''^'Q5Q|'xix’i s^^^^’V=l^^’XX|’af'qx•|gI^I ^Vl' 

Hgcjaj’i aai’ti'i»(’xi’i;iS'fe’Kigi;<V'| ai^aj'Xj'iiaiM’ 
e’^'srgl sifl^’5j'’^«f<V'S’5X'«’H.5*\'| Qr^«lV=l^c:'5c;’QiW<ll» 

N« ^ \# 

4« 

4e;’*siN J^Q'=1^<V'QV’S':'I X'tj’Xij'it^’gi^Vs^’l ^t;’WS’a'^'1®'i’ 
^’#lX’gilArilVx^*V’^V^<V’^V§’^aiV5’»rx 'Q^A/'aiv^S 

R'a^’zjx'ijf’i QS'Q’<3’a^.'»r’i S’«ix'|'»riB«vri4'?j' 

«iNX’^'^ Qsaf<v'i ^i^’|’»rpnv 5i'^»f'e«i’l)’at;<v'i lf’qBi'iq'»fp«sr 

«I®N ' ' flX ’ g'iw’«/lsi'V ’ • Qg«l’«c; ’ 5 • |t;’Ti«V’qii'd^’g*IN*a»f'V’ 

^f^'S’^X’xjq'q^ Qf’l QPQI’^r^'l 
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* 

v<v I vy V^*;’Q VTS'^'^’V’ *1^ '®I^’Q 

S^'QV^'S’SVI «r'?«l'«lv;’S«l\-Q^’Q5W 

^x’n’i»r'Qr<v 

«l^-| ^’Sc;’V5’V’S’^W'^«<V'<lI’»fi’QV^^’«l^'K'^V| 'ZfX’^ai’l' 




^9fM’ptV’T viv 

’ ^fai ’ I' ’ n ’ I ®i'ss;'q3«;'r I g “I'MQ'gq'waQ' 


|5^Xt;'W’qVi V'^f^’’!|':'QWM’QI’^X’| «lSN's^’JqX’5’*l|X'q'?’| 

d’ ^'Jq[i^'e’5»V’^r«l ^wi^’QI'Q6*l’’^^'VQ'XniQ'ilw«V’gN’Vr 
SQl'nq-ge:’ai5’^x’H'<5’i £fl'aw’«**i'TibV^’8’V’*t<V’iaKr'»f’<i^V 
VQi’l SOI ’ dw ’ v<v’P^HN’v^'*S«;’*?«*^«v'fl*v’<vw8«v’ 


8’«is«;'x*rQS|Q"§«i’^’5'*i|X’i vSoi’W'*iN^’wi 
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^'^»r<V'S*R’ai'V'5lg 

• ^ 

XI^V'I ^‘JI ' ^ *'s ’ *>S*V'S’Xr«i'S|^N’.5«»’5'N«;*V'i‘V' S'H’^IQ' 

ajBi’V’^'^'S’HgX'vi a»f'|iAj'M'qi’|aw'M*l 

->r 

g«vj’S'P'Xc;'^ai'aV'4''fX»g?v'zj^’| 
i’ x|X’ Bis« ’ m'’ V <15 *vSQ’^«i’ T 

gW’s^'Xfl’*^'«l«VX’^’Qgc;*H'| 

Q|ix*^’QV=lNQI'N«l«VSc;’| aw•I^Q’«l(|^’I He;’iric;'Qgx’a«l' 
ss'sii'l «i<vx'aKi’i wv's«;'’S-’ra''S’«ix’ 

^Bl«V'«^c;’l g^’S4Q’^’qi*| P»I<V’Hi.«^’*lTi^’qi’5Jxi'*4Q'QS»f’» . ’O" 

I'Qgjf’H'V’i »^'Qg»r'*i’9X'zi'r ai^^Qgar'^si'v'^Bi^v' 
i^i^'l Qt^’W'|’i[X’<JI’F *lvaWS»fXFS'§Bl’5'| 

|x's»f'2?q’i 8i«>'«c:’5ii’i'i #i'aij«v's«’T5g’|Ki-5M Qsq’ 

^*lN’Q9<V'g§'^'qi’| I’SCiN’xr^'W^S'l ><r'|«S'5«)'tr'*^S'Q5V’l »(' 

|V5'«'^S’flX'| ir |«i^»fV*^’QiW*F'^«l«V^-'^'QI'*’q'S’9X' «Siai<V' 
g’^'.siv'^x’i ^«;'wq'Sfx'<ji’i ^si’q’NBi'n^x'i'as;') 
t^jfX'iisi’i s;qr*Qg»f«J’«’w^’Rsi’^i5’^^<v''^e;’l gqi’^ir 

*?iM, ^Sl 3l«i^Ql ^xji;'^bi’«Qbivs'|^^’«x”S';’I iVN^;*Qpri' 


A A 
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«ige:'V'\'n’ai qi<v*Q?<vi bw’ 

liE;-*’gt;’an’S’<WNi S«i’5*i’N*i<v'ysi^*ax’aiV^*;'T <w 

xq’^VI g^’9*l| ^SQI'QI»X»^q'«i*v 
^5i\'S’ i^x’ *T ’ ’ I 1 Qi ’ «v«;«v * S«v * S ^ ’ »S*; ’ 

Si*iN ’ »fa«i ’ V ’ ^>=: ’ w' »f3^ ’ *4 ’ 5’xffl<v ’ ’ T <v«;»v ' 8v<^ • 

a<Jii a»r’*ai'9r‘8’«V’5'»l'N*;'T 

N’Tj5'q’C*»fvflQi'l’Ni s*i'S’ 

S' Wss’ijTiBiaj’ijaj'arl^l qV*S’?,c:'»k’QV*l<V'8’ 
Q^'i<JI’tl'»fq’5’^c;’| f’BW’NisiV S'Q^vIqI'QII fx'^’t^’l* W 
^q'<^5'q^'«lW’^rs’’«4X’5|qiV'^e:’| ^’qilci'QqQ'Sq’BI 

W<VSlM'^X’aiN| araX’^VW’a»f^'35V«"';’W 
gVqQ'S^UV’S'!’ I ¥ ' • ^q«V' |q’ f v qQ'Sq^'S’^q'q' 

^W«4| a'9WS'‘g'X['QBX’q'W'-5<S'Qg’S«'QFiKl’^^'Wqfl'qV«IS^V 
qq'l 5i;’<vc:’3VQI’SX'i&’qQ'q^irq’^WS'W^"s;'^’4«l'VQ5iq' 
qq’if'^q’Vl 3^’^’ 

’>»f'VQ’^^'5’jbqV’«4’!i«:VW»f^l *I<?V 
. j«i'w<sr5'*N'W«f’*«i<v’«rwN’q<vi ir5;'q'<j^'S''&'w4<v'g| «r 

i • 

51W'«l’Qg<^’*IX’§V4l S’»4'QVTaX'qQ’QgN'S’aVvX'$<VI $N' 

q#,yV| i^W»»ai:'qff'5(i»’W5q*«q’i|’QV‘yx’*a[*;’iff ts\9{'XVq§iV 
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«’*IQ’|' I g»> ’ » qi«v ’ »r ' lf\' gq ' 1. 1; ’ 

w<v’-5^’Ql’ WV' V“i9*v’ • c;^ ’ af*> i 

Qi«j ' Qi»x’ Q«>«j'a«rv«v 

W^'SN’QS^'W'l *Va»fV-5VS9'W5’«rt«V’«i] VS’^’S’3f<^'Q*l®l’ 

m 

Q*X'f SQ’T«l’^*>’^'^’V’»f^^’5’§X’V=l^'^’«18iN'8'*lW’«W^«I* 

ai<vqi’X(l ^Bi’ * Binf" ^Qi ’ |<v’«'«^N’^^§'*l«x*g'<^I•«^^^V'sr 

flX’Vl rBl’iV5'*V^| 

•«»s % ^ 

|Ti’X^’*^‘«l<^'ai’W'Pe:'3f'Q'^*T’*Ti*i’5''5|W' 
S^’Sgqi’ ^ ST'^ 'S' S'S’^^*q’V'Q5’a?| 

£«l’«i;'*HVQl’H«V'ab^’^X'9f’NV| y'^’3X’W»^«W S’^'Vl 

«15»f 1=1’ |=l'Q«l«l'»iV5’<J»X’| 

ge; ' Saf ' =IX’ *1 ’ qi ' «r W »?*> ' Qg <lf ’ «S * 5’ ' M ’ V W ’ V ’ W 
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Tjianslatton. 

In Bon Qrantlins it is said that in the present Kalpa, from the time 
when the duration of human life was immeasurcablc till it dwindled to ten 
years, there are eighteen divine manifestations (teachers), counting from 
Kun-tu-ssafi-po, the chief Bon god, to Thah-ma-rnedon. Of these teachers, 
the one who is called S'on-rab and is said to have appeared when tj^e length of 
human life diminished to one hundred years, is the reigning Bon god. He 
was born at Holm o Luhrih (or “long valley”), in the country of SLah- 
shuh.^ Some authors conjecture that he, being a miraculous incarnation 
of Buddha, was contemporaneous with our teacher (S'akya Simha), , 

According to the Vaidilrya Karpo,^ Buddha, with a view to the 
moral improvement of the Bonpo, became incarnate as S'en-rab-mipo® 
in the country of Shah-shuh. lie observed the twelve acts of the Bon 
Bharma and taught the nine series oHydnas (vehicles of knowledge), opened 
the door of the gods (heaven) for those alive, and shut the entrance 
of the graves of the dead, and committed the living to the path of 
svastika (yuh-druh).® He possessed such powers as foreknowledge, and 
was able to perform miracles, &c. Moreover having visited various places 

® Shan-shim is tho part of Tibet, called now and Knaor or upper Besahr. 

^ Vaidurya Karpo, meaning the White Lapis Ijazuli, is tho name of a historical and 
chronological work of great repute, composed by the illustrious Regent of Lhasa, Dosi 
Safig^, in the 17 th century. 

® Tho word ^en moans god, rab moans excellent, hence rah means excollont 
god ; MipOy human. 

® The Svastika emblem of tho Bonpo is similar to that of tho Buddhists, from 
which it only differs in direction ; for Boti’-kor or the Bonpo manner of circumambulation 
round a shrine or deity is from right to left, while the Ghhoi-kor or the Buddhist 
manndlr of circumambulation is from left to right. The Bon religion is founded on the 
Svastika mandakt which is called “ Yun-drun.” 
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of Bon pilgrimage in Tibet on the east of the monastery of Pu-chhu*lha« 
khan in Koh-yal, ]^ah-ser-khah-tse on the site of which was established 
the monastery of ^Tah-ri-tva-tshah, the hill called liin-chheii puh-pa, &c., he 
subdued many earthly demons and evil spirits, all of whonr= he bound under 
solemn oaths. He explained the four ways of Bon svmtika and ehandk^ 
and the hve repositories of sacred scriptures. Among his spiritual desceu- 
daiits, there were the six who bore the surname of Mu-tsho and Dem, the 
Persian sage named Mu-tsho-tra-he-si, The-thoh-par-tsam, Guhi-li-barma, 
the Indian Pandit Deva Natha suruamed Mantra-ushma, the Chinese sage 
Leg-tah-mah, the learned priest of Thom named Ser-dog-che-chyam, 
the Tibetan sage Dem-gyen-tsha mah, Che tsluigargu the learned scholar 
of Mi-uag (Burmali), the erudite Mupah-sah of the Sumpa country, and 
the sage S'er-pu-clihen of Shah-shuh ; these and many other followers, 
carrying the doctrine to all quarters, diffused the Bon religion. 

In Tibet the Bon religion presented itself as Ist, Jola-Bon ; 2nd, 
Khyar-Bon ; 3rd, Gyur-Bon. 

1st stage Jola Bon. 

During the reign of king Thi-de-tsanpo, the sixth in descent from Nah 
thi-tsanpo,‘ in the province of H, also called Shoh-hon, a boy belonging 
to the family of S'en, at the Jige of thirteen, was kidnapped by a goblin, 
who took him to different places and mountains of Tibet and Kham. After 
rambling thirteen years with the goblin, the boy, fully instructed in de- 
moniac crafts, being now twenty-six years of age, was returned to the society 
of men. He could point out the haunts of malicious spirits and goblins, and 
tell that such and such a demigod and demon lived in such and such a place, 
who committed mischief and good of this and that kind, and that they 
could be propitiated by a certain kind of worship and offering. He 
gave an account of different descriptions of or mystical offerings.*^ 

Twenty generations of Tibetan kings, from Nah-thi-tsanpo down to Thi- 
je-tsanpo, are said to have followed no other religion than the Bon. 
It is evident that the first introduction of the Bon religion in Tibet was due 
to this man. However, the Bonpo of that age were skilled in witchcraft, 
the performance of mystical rites for suppressing evil spirits and cannibal 
hobgoblins of the nether region, the invocation of the venerable gods above, 
and the domestic ceremonies to appease the wrath of malignant spirits of 
the middle region (Earth) caused by the “ pollution of the hearth.’*® Besides 

7 They are prepared, like the masts of a ship, with stretched threads and ropes. 

^ Thab-den or “the ejecting of defilement from the hearth.” In Tibet and 
its neighbourhood from time immemorial the defiling of the hearth by the over- 
flowing of boiled milk, broth of meat, or of any other thing edible or useful (excepf water) 
from any utensil, is considered to be a great calamity which brings immense trouble to 
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these there did not then exist any other theories or works concerning the 
Bon religion. In (some historical works such as) the Gyalrab and Chhoi-juh 

the owner. When»a cook-house containing a hearth is so defiled, the owner must im- 
mediately cleanse it out ; the ground which held the hearth should bo dug out and 
thrown into water, in default of which tho demons and the gods of tho middle region, 
Sa-dag'* (or Nagas), become annoyed and punish tho owners or defilers with 
the disease of leprosy. In order to escape such punishment, that is, to be cured of 
leprosy, tho patient goes to a male or female Bon priest in quest of a remedy. He 
requests him or her to examine his fortune ; the priest of course attributes the disease 
to defiling of tho hearth, and requests tho patient to recollect tho pianos where he ever 
cooked food or boiled anything. Tho names of all those placcis being given, tho 
priest casts lots and finds out the right place and arranges for the ceremonies of 
cleansing the defiled hearth. Not all priests can claim to perform the ceremony, 
but tho patient invites the priests of tho country who assemble in an open place and 
cast lots to find out what particular priest would bo acceptable to the “ Sa-dag” for the 
purpose of officiating at the ceremony. The fortunate man being picked out, tho 
service commences. Ho strictly abstains from the use of spirits and meat for tho 
time being, as tho “ Sa-dag*’ aro prejudiced against their use. The priest now invokes 
his tutelary deity called Kah-hab, and Thab-Uia the god of the hearth, who, by turns tak- 
ing possession of his body, lead him to the particular spot whore lies the defiled hearth. 
Arrived at tho spot ho plants his arrow-flag called ** Dah-dar.” As soon as this is 
finished, the spirits withdraw and the priest comes to his sonscs, when ho inquires from 
those around him what inspired sayings ho had given out. Being told every detail 
of the affair, ho goes on to conduct tho usual proscribed ceremonies. He or sho 
(fcjmale priests arc preferred) then in an authoritative tone summons tho eight demi- 
gods (gods, ndgas, yakshus, demons, genii, Pehar Gyalpo, mischievous female spirits 
called Mamos, and malignant planets such as tho Indian Rahu) and tells them — "I, ac- 
cording to tho command of S'en-rah mipo the lord of the Bon religion, am conducting 
this ceremony. Ye all listen to what I say I shall Just cleanse the polluted hearth 
of its defilement, in which work I exhort you all to help me. Eemomber, that 1 act 
like a tool in your hands, all success rests on your ingenuity. Wherefore he kind and 
merciful to me !” He now chants the usual mantpas and conducts the ceremoly. 

When the first part of tho service is over, ho invokes his own ICah-bab, together 
with Thab-lha the god of the hearth, saying, “ 0 Kah-bab &c., my appointed friends and 
guardians, and ye hosts of ancestors, voudisafe lue your aid at this critical lima. 
If I fail in my object, disgrace shall fall on mo and also on you all who favour mo!" 
He concludes his invocation by a threat, saying, if you do not make me successful, 
I shall henceforth withhold the pajung of reverence and offerings to you all.*' Ho 
then finishes the service by ordering a host of diggers to dig out tho spot indicated^ 
to the depth of about 8 or 10 foot. Ho briskly walks round the ditch, his heart 
boating with the fear of missing the ball hid in the polluted ground. When the proper 
moment arrives the Kah-bab and Thab-lha by turns inspire him, when ho throws 
himself into the bottom of the ditch in a senseless state and picks out the polluted 
ball. The Kah-bah having immediately withdrawn, tho priest regains his senses and 
produces the ball before all who remain present and breaks it to examine the contents. 
If a lifing or dead larva of an insect of any kind is found within it, the operation is 
considexod successful, otherwise not. If the ball be empty, tho leper’aKjase is considered 
hopeless, since the devil, boro as a larva within tho defiled ground soon after the 
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the progress of the Bon religion is traced from the reign of king Di-gum- 
tsanpo. This stage of the Bon religion is also called Gju Bon Chhab-uag.^ 

2nd Stage, Khyar-Bon. , 

When king Digum tsanpo was assassinated, the Bon priests, not know- 
ing how to conduct tlie funeral rites (so as to prevent his spirit from doing 
mischief to the living), invited three Bon priests, one from Kashmir, a 
second from the Dusha country and a third from the country of Shah-shuii, 
to perform the ‘‘funeral of the stabbed’*. One of these priests propitiated 
Ge-god khyuh and Me-lha the god of fire, and thereby was enabled to 
travel in the sky, mounted on a tambourine, and to discover mines. He could 
perform miraculous ft;ats, such as cutting iron with the quills of bi|ds, &c. 
Another priest was skilled in delivering oracles and telling fortunes by Jutika 
and bj^ deciphering mystic symbols on the fresh human shoulder-bone and 
thereby divining good and evil. The third priest was famed for his 
skill in conducting the funeral ceremonies of the dead, especially of 
those murdered with knives, &c. 

Previous to the appearance of these Bon priests tliere existed no Bon 
religious theories. Since their time the 13ou doctrines have come into 
existence. This stage of the Bon religion called Khyar-Hon {%, e., erroneous 
Bon) was mixed up with the S'aiva doctrine of the Tirthikas. 

The 3rd Stage or Gyur-Bon. 

‘ This is divided into three Sub-stages. 

1st Sub-stage. 

An Indian Pandit, having profaned some sacred Buddhist Achdra and 
having been charged with immorality, was expelled from his congregation, 
lie weift towards the north of Kashmir where, dressed in a blue gown, 
lie proclaimed himself a great teacher. Ho wrote some heretical works, 
which he hid under the ground. After the lapse of a few years, he invited • 
the public to witness the discovery by him of some ancient religious works. 
Thus a change was wrought in the Bon religion. 

pollution of tho hearth, and having got its wings, has fled towards the sky whoro 
he is out of reach. This indicates that a long time has elapsed since tho dofllemeut 
of the hearth. If a larva is found, it is iiumediatcly killed to ensure the cure of tho leper. 

A dead larva inside the hall shows that the cure is at hand. Tho ball of oorth is 
used as a charm against evil spirits. If the ofiiciating priest fail to discover ILi. defiled 
ball, he is considered an impostor. If it is found, no matter what its coutoiits ore, 
tho priest must ho rewarded suitably, lie generally claims tho limbs and head 
of the sacrificial animal, bo it a cow or a pig, together with a complete suit of wearing 
apparel, called Lu-ga^, These rewards collectively are called Legs^aoh Aninul sacri* 
ficoB form an important part in tho religious observances of the Bonpo, 

’ Or tho original Bon of the dark valley^ meaning dark age. 
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2nd Sub-stage, middle Gyur-Bon. 

During the reign of king Thi-sron de-tsan, an edict was issued requir- 
ing all the Bon^o to renounce their faith and embrace Buddhism. The 
Minister Gjal-vai chah-cldmb requested the Bon priest named Rin- 
oftien cbhog to adopt Buddhism which he declined to do. Having been 
punished by the king for his obstinacy, ho became greatly enraged, 
and, in company with some other Bon]) 0 , secretly composed Bon scriptures 
by means of wholesale plagiarism from Buddhist canonical works. The king 
bearing that the excellent savings of the Tathagatahad been converted into 
Bon scriptures, ordered the priests to be beheaded. Many of the Bonpo were 
thus killed ; the rest secretly multiplied their works and, through fear, 
concealed them under rocks. Afterwards they brought out their religious 
books from the various hiding-places, in consequence of which those books 
arc called Bon ter-nui^ or the hidden treasures of the Bonpo.** 

3rd Sub-stage, last Gyur-Bon. 

Subsequent to the overthrow of Buddhism by Lahdarma, two Bon 
priests named S'en-gyiir and Dar-yul dolag, from upper Jfah in Tsah, 
sitting in a solitary cavern in H, consecrated as a place of Bon religion, 
altered many Buddhist works^^ by using an orthography and terminology 
different from those of the Buddhists. These they concealed under the 
rock of Tsho-ha dou-chhuh. Afterwards they brought the hidden books to 
light as if they were accidental discoveries. 

Afterwards Kliyuh-po and other Bon priests, in the same manfter, 
converted other Buddhist works into Bon scriptures. 

Those three stages of Gyurpa-Bon, viz.^ the first, the middle and the 
last, are designated by the name of Chhab-kar or Dapui-Bon, meaning “ the 
white- water (enlightened) or the resultant Bon.” 

The Bonpo are said to have got the counterparts of the Kah-gyur in 
general. The following are the names of their principal religious books 
and deities. 


Bon Religious Woeks. 

I Ta- va-zSton-pai- Gs'u'i^. Philosophy and metaphysical works. 

1 . i2dsogs-pa rin-chhen i^ser-gyi ^phreh-va. 

2. J2tsa^grel Huh-gi spu gu. 

8. Man-hag Akhor-lo hod-ysal. 

w The Buddhist scripture — 

Yum gya-pa was converted into, and given the Bon name of, Eham-chhen. 
fii-shu hapa „ „ n n „ Kham-chhuh. 

Don-la hab-pa ^ Bondo. ^ 

Ssiih d6-ha I, M M Lubum-kah. 


B S 
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IT. fi'ooMPAT- ( ts'tjA or meditative works. 

3. Phuh-po rah-Agyur thig-le rfgu-«kor. 

2. (^ser-thig. 

3. Lus sem^ iiamsmydn. 

4. Sem« Idn ye-khri-^?kar po. 

III. /SpyoJ-pai Sisxm la or Serials of rites. 

1. Khams 6rgya^? ^tau la phab-pai /^bum. 

2. Yc-^shen iko^^-pa don-gyi Abuin. 

3. O^yuh-drun sa-ichu lam-gyi Abum. 

4. i?nam-dag tshul-khrims /^dul-vai /«bum. 

5. i>ge-rgya6' tshogs-chhen rdsog^-pai Abum. 

0. Na(^ /^bum nag-po. 

7. Tshe-Abum kbra-vo. 

8. Sman-Abum (flcar-po. 

9. Oto-%bum nag-po. 

IV. BPnaiN-LAS-iSKYi Skovl la or Serials of epistles. 

1. Gto-tbab5 sum-Jrgya-drug-chu. 

2. Dpya^? tliabs Jrgyac? khri ^»shi-6*tdn. 

3. Kyer-^gom 6sbi. 

4. Skod cboh-rgyaJ. 

5. S'i-tbabs sum-ftrgya drug-cbd. 

‘ 6. iZdul-thabs i/'gyac^-chu rtsa-ycbig. 

These works arc also called the Bon works of Chbab-nag srid-rgyutif 
or the mystical works of the Dark world. 


WoBKs OF Bon Mysticism. 

The following are the Mystic works of the Chhab-efkar period or the 
later period : 

1. fi'pyi-fipuhs bon m^md. 

2. Pha-rgyu(? drag-po e?gu ^dus. 

3. Ma-rgyu(? ni-ma ^/gu-^ar. 

4. Khro-rgyu^^ ^wdo chhen Abyam«-pa. 

The following arc the names of the principal Bon gods and goddesses. 


The red wrathful razor spirit. 
The black „ u » 

The tiger god of glowing fire ; he 
is the popular god universally 
worshipped. 


1. Srog-gi sag-Mar«chhe. 

2. „ „ „ chhun. 

3. Dra-va spu-gri-(^mar. 

4. )i ft » H 

5. ^al-^byaxns ma moi khrag sgrdb. 

6. S^tag-lha me-%bar. 
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The messenger-demon. 

7. 

Fho-na bdu^. 

The well known Pehar-i*gyalpo. 

8. 

^gyabpo. 

The god of sound. 

9. 

Sjgra-lha. 

The great demoa. 

10. 

.Btsan. 

• 

11. 

Ossis ^dah. 


12. 

Dmd. 


13. 

JTld. 


14. 

O^ssah. 


15. 

Dvah-phyug-gi sgrub skor. 


16. 

Byol-son //khor lo (/gu-^kor. 


17. 

6?t«an-kyi-fikor. 


18. 

Ro-ku-sag-pa «pyan-7’gyug-gyi- 


skor. 

In those Bon scriptures arc taught the unsteadiness of all things, karma ^ 
plialam, love and compassion, the Bodhisatlva feelings ; the aphorisms of 
the six paramita ; the five ways (of emancipation), the ten hhumis (the stages 
of perfection) ; the nomenclature of the three images &e., inauguration, 
formation and perfection (ceremonies) vows, sanctification (consecration) or 
sacrifice (pajna), construction of circles and figures of mystical worship, 
funeral ceremonies and many’tother like rites and ceremonies as are similar 


in form and nature to those of the Buddhists. 

In the place of 

Buddha 

they have 

Yc-.4en-te thal. 

Chhoiku or Dharma kaya 

V 99 

Bon-ku. 

Yum-chhon mo 

99 99 

Sa-tri-o san. 

Lohku (Sambhoga kaya) 

99 99 

Kuntu-ssanpo. 

Tul-ku (Nirmana kaya) 

99 99 

Sridpa-ssanpo. 

Da-Chompa (Arhat) 

99 99 

S'en-sra. 

Chyah-sem (Bodhisattva) 

99 99 

Yung-druh sempah. 

Lama (guru) 

99 

Bon sa. 

Idea of Vacuity (sunyata) 

99 99 

• Hamo-hid. 

Sachu (Dasa-bhumi) 

99 99 

such names as Dri-med- 

In orthography, rhetoric 

and syntax then 

^cl-gyi-sa ; H osserphro- 
va rig dsin-sprin-phun 
and Chhya-gya-gyurva- 
sa, &c, 

e are many deviations (fiom 

the ordinary rules). 

In doctrinal and meditative points the Bon 

are divided into heretic and 

orthodox Bon. 


■ 


. In some Bon hooks it is mentioned that in void beginninglcss 
eternity, there came to exist entity of eternity, from wliich grew ** hoar- 
frost j** from, hoar-frost grew dewdrops as big as peas, &c. Ultimately all 
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bodies and animals are said to have grown out of an egg. The Bonpo 
have borrowed their ideas of S'akti and F^vara from the Tirthikas.^^ Ae- 
coiints like the above regarding the growth of the world are also to be 
met w,iib in all the I’antrilt works of the Buddhists and 4I)e Brahmans. 
The Bon work called J)u-pa rinpo chhe gyud** relates that all materii^ 
things have no (absolute) existence. Their existence is relative to (our) 
wishes and desires. When attachment is withdrawn from them for the 
sake of attaining to a state of (mental) vacuity {iunyatd or honJeu)^ 
they exist not. Both the.se (existetmes)'^ l>eing comprehended, and at the 
same time not clung to, by the mind, it is said to have obtained Judna 
of S'linyata, the briglit lustre of which, being devoid of anxiety and delibera- 
tion, encomi^asses all. This is the real object of meditation. Thus by 
effecting a union of Darsana and meditation, as its consequence, the 
attainment of emancipation is secured. 

According to Ch.yan-ha lodoi (lyal-tshan, Kun-khan S'erhod and Tag- 
tshah Locliava, the ninth volume of the Bon Aphorisms is said to agree 
with the theories of the Dsog-Ohhenpa class of the Nihma sect In Bon 
works which they possess, it is stated, that .the original basis — the purest 
nature which preceded both S'en (Buddha) and Sativain (animal being) — is 
the clear bright vacuity^ called the nature of Bonku (the Suj>reme ideal of 
the Bonpo). It is not covered by the gloom of ignorance and desires. 
Being nothing in itself, it has yet ])roduced the consciousness of all. From 
the beginning existing in the es.sence of H'en (Buddha), it is not produced 
by *tbe agency of Karma. Being unconnected with the consequence of 
actions, it is self -existent, existent without elfort. Its ))erception by the 
mind does not improve it, nor does the ignorance of it affect it in any way. 
It equally exists in Buddha and Sattvarn (anin)al being), without altering 
them for good or bad. This primeval Cause — the Bonku, which encompass- 
es all, is the basis of all matter. All material and transmigrating existences 
(Snttvam) have emanated fiom it All things are contained in it. Its 
action is diffused without obstruction. By well-regulated thinking, when 
it is perceived, the mind acquires Jnana (wisdom). But if it is not thought 
upon, i, e , not perceived, the mind acquires Karma or the cause of sin. If 
its meaning (S'unyata) is investigated, the real basis, the abode of time and 
space, is evident. To reflection and well-regulated thinking it is fully manifest. 
From its conception the three Bon images (ideals) are clearly seen, and then 
the soul is absorbed in the essence of “ Sen.*’ Tlie clearest lustre (S'dnyaia) 
which is identified with Bonku or with the basis of all existence when dis- 
cerned, is found self-existent in its own essence which is the nature of 

The prefect of Di-gun, named Jig-ten gonpo, obseived that the Bonpo have 
erroneously adopted the principles of the Tirthikas. * 

The relative and illusory existence of material things. 
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Buddhas^® and living beings ; yet being thus self-existent, on account of the 
want of discernment (true knowledge), its existence is screened by the gloom 
of AvidyA ; for example, though butter exists in milk, yet to the eye of the 
ignorant it doea I'ot. The Bonku, being perceived by the mind, becomes 
uncovered and manifest in all its 2 )arts. Thus the supreme nature of the basis? 
being uncovered and naked, is pre-eminently manifest, when the action of 
the mind, deliberation and effort, have nothing to do with it ; then rises up 
Juana when the thinking power is obstructed, and remembrance ceases. 
The mind, having lost its functions, becomes passive and ceases to think. 
Its position then may be compared with the. instantaneous bliss of the coitus 
of the sexes. The mind having ceased to form a conception of the Supreme 
cause, Bonku or S'unyata stands like an image on the mirror.^*' This 
glorious lustre is called the self born Jhana of Vidya; the undivided atten- 
tion towards it is called the Bon-Darsaiia. In the region of mind, called 
Ohitta-riiichhen, wliich is immense and located on the eight petals of veins, 
there are the five lustres of appearance belonging to the live organs of the 
body. Ill the middle of these live lustres sits Bonku like a crystal ball, 
wrapped round by the thread of the five J lianas. Its essence, being 
S'unyata, is never perpetual ; nor, coming under the cognizance of Vidya, 
is it subject to annihilation. Tliat this invisible essence exists in this 
manner must be learned by meditation. Existing without cause and unseiz- 
ablc, it is pure in its nature. 

Meditation. 

In the fully enlightened state of mind, the continued and inseparable 
fixing of the mind on the Bonku is called the “ Goin’’ or meditation. There 
are three kinds of Gom.*’ 

1st, Thun-gom ; 2nd, Naii-gom ; 3rd, L6h-gom, 

Thun-gom is performed by one’s being initiated into it by a spiritual 
guide, i. e,, Lama, by counting (of heads or names) and chanting 

of the virtues of Bonku. In tlie first stage of yew?, the mind does not 

remain absorbed in the particular object of meditation. In the middle 

stage the absorption and distraction are ecjual. In the last stage the mind 

enters into complete abstraction. The perfect abstraction being brought 
under control, it can be suspended, put off and resumed, at pleasure. When 
the opportune time, the time of attaining sainthood, comes, this meditation 
(goni) reaches its limit. 

2nd, Nan-gom. At proper times, the mind gets filled with the 
light of Atma-mukti-juana, and then passing into deep meditation (yoga) 
becomes fully abstracted and at last even devoid of meditation itself. 

Jhat is, Don saints. 

The mirror is here compai'od with the mind which is unconnected with the 

image. 
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When this state is attained, the limit of Nan-gom is reached. This state 
may be compared with the calm and unruffled sea, the ideal of Supreme 
inaction. 

3rd, L6h-gom. When, after acquiring all sorts of Vady& and seeing 
the re il object (“ Don”, meaning an object aimed at), the meditation is finis]|- 
cd and the mind has ceased thinking of the attainment of the essence of 
S'unyatd, the time of Loh-gom begins. At this time all sins, wicked 
thoughts, &c, turn into Jiiana, all visible and invisiBle matter enter the 
all-pure region of S'unyata, or Bonku, when tran emigratory and eman- 
cipated existence, good and evil, mental attachment and separation, &c, 
turn one and without difference. When by this most perfect kind of 
meditation the sublime state is attained, the Ldh-gom is gained. 

These theories and notions of the Bonpo bear a striking resemblanco 
to those of the Dsdg-chhcnpa sect of the ^ihma school. 

The following are the nine vehicles of the Bon religion called Bon-Sran, 


1st. 


2nd. 


1. Phwa-^en. 

2. Nan 4cn. 

3. Thul-i^en. 
4- Srid-sen. 

1. Go-fum. 

2. A'kar. 

3. * Tah-sruh. 

4. Ye- sen. 


These four ydnas are ealled the causative 
vehicles. 


^ Those four are called the resultant vehicles. 


3rd. Tl’.e last vehicle which contains the essence of all the above eight 
vehicles, is called the Khyadpar-chhenpoi Tbegpa. 

The Phwa-^en contains three hundred and sixty questions and 
doubts and 84,000 proofs. The Nah-4en contains four Qyer-gom and 
42 Tah-rag. Gyer-gom .and Tah-rag are divisions of the meditative science 
of the Bonpo. The Thul-^en teaches the working of miracles. The 
Srid-sen treats of 3G0 modes of dying and funeral services, the four ways 
of disposing of the dead, and 81 methods of suppressing evil spirits. 

The Ge-nen treats of the aphorisms regarding the bodies, animal life 
and their growth and maturity. 

The A'kar describes many mystic (Tantrik) demonstrations. In the 
Yc-^en the various kind.s of mental demonstration, and in the Khyad-par- 
chhenpo the five classes of Upadesa (instruction) are described.^® 

The Tah-sruh describes the kinds of Bmiy i, e., the tombs for the 
deposition of relics. 

The four Gyu Bon, or vehicles of effects, take away the four discrimi- 
nations of remembrance and understanding. The study of Akar and Ye- 
shen refines the obfuscating defects of learning, ‘ 

Besides the essence of the other eight vehicles, as previously mentioned. 
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The Khyadpar-chhenpo can singly effect what the others can jointly 
do. Again the four Gyu Bon can secure tlie enjoyment of the four Bhii- 
mis (stages of ^ perfection) of honourable action, for several ages. The 
Ge-nen and Tah-sruh, after carrying the Sattvam happily through three 
%alpa8i will take it to emancipation. The A'kar and Ye-scn can give it, after 
its first birth, freedom from existence. The Khyadpar-chhon[)o can secure 
to a person emanc^tion even in this life. (The author remarks : — although 
I could not obtain a work in which the rise and progress, theories and prin- 
ciples of the Bon religion are exhaustively described, yet I have written 
according to the account delivered to me by the sage of DiguA respecting 
the earlier, media>val and later Bonpo). Learned and erudite professors 
of the Bon religion, when it attained to prosperity, held a synod in the 
celebrated cavern of “ San-vai-Bon Phug’* in the Mahkhar country. Priests 
and sages I'rom India, Persia, China and Tibet assembled there. A com- 
pendious compilation of Bon “gomo” (or sutras), about 84000 in 
number, was made, which is well known by the name of San-nag-dson- 
thad ni-hod-gyan. 

Among the principal classes of Bon monasteries of Tibet the S'endordin 
monastery and the Yun-drun monastery of Gyal-rno-ron were most noted. 
In later times, by the command of the Emperor of China, most of these were 
pulled down by the Imperial armies and the Bon monasteries and religious 
establishments greatly devastated. On the site of the Yun-drun Lhadiil 
monastery, a Gelugpa monastery called Gniulun was erected. An edict was 
issued forbidding all to follow the Bon doctrines, in spite of which many 
Bon priests and numerous monasteries still exist in Gyal-ron, Tsho-kha 
and Kohpo and other places. The Gonparituo of Kham contains 500 
priests, Formci'ly tlie Bonpo had no monastie system. Now after the 
example of the Buddhists they have monks and nuns, some of whom have 
pretensions to incarnate existence. But in general they are groat drinkers 
of wine and eaters of meat. They are not careful to refrain from female 
company. 
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IL— DISPUTE BETWEEN A BUDDHIST AND A BCftlPO PRIEST 
FOR THE POSSESSION OP MOUNT KAILASA AND THE 
LAKE MA'NASA,! 

Je-tsun Melarcpa with a great many pupils arrived at mount T6si 
(Kailasa) from Pu ran. There he was welcomed by a number of local 
deities. They made him profound salutations and large and curious 
offerings. Besides maldng him a gift of the lake Mapah and mount Tesi 
for the use of liimself and his pupils as a hermitage, they undertook to 
protect his devotees and followers, after which they returned to their 
respective abodes. 

When the teacher with his pupils arrived on the shores of the’ lake 
Mapah to make religious obeisance and reverence, the Bon priest Naro-Bon- 
chhuh and his sister, being informed of his fame and of his visit to Tesi, 
came to meet him there. Knowing him, yet pretending not to* recognise 
him, Naro thus accosted the teacher and his pupils : — “ Whence are you 
and whither do you go’* ? 

The venerable Je-tsun said — We are come from one of the mountains 
called La-chhji (Laphyo), in order to sit in meditation on the top of Tesi, 
— What is your name ? 

Je-tsun . — I am called Melarepa. 

Naro . — Well tlien! the snowy Tesi, the Lake Mapah and yourself are 
alike. From a distance your fame is great, but on a near approach it is 
stript of its wonder. Admitting this mountain to be wonderful, I must 
say it is the possession of the Bonpo. If you wish to live here, you must 
practise Bon rites. 

Je-tsun . — According to the Buddhist revelation this mountain is a 
place of pilgrimage for Buddhists in general, and more particularly by the 
prophecy of tlic sage Marpa it is destined to be the place of my 
hermitage. You must consider yourself fortunate to have owned it so 
long. If now you continue to reside here, yom must follow the practices of 
our religion ; otherwise you may go wherever you like. 

Naro-Bon-clihui . — You two, though from a distance are of great 
fame, yet are little at a near view.^ If you have something wonderful 
in you, come, let us compete with each other in the exhibition of miracles, 
60 that whoever wins should own this place. 

* Literally tronslatod from a block -print said to be 800 years old. < 

^ Lit. at the bunk," which is a Tibetan idiom, meaning near.” 
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So saying, Naro stood like a colossal Pgare over the lake, placing bis 
legs on its opposite banks, and in metrical language thus spoke ^st to 
Eaiikar Tesi : 

Though great is thy fame, 

Yet with snow thy head is clad. 

Then to Mapan-yu-tsho : — 

Tliou^h great is thy name. 

Being water, by water thou art crossed. 

Lastly to Melarepa ; — 

Though great is thy fame, 

Yet in old age halt* naked^ thou liest. 

From thy mouth out pours a pretty song. 

Thy hatids an iron trident hold ; 

Save tliia no wonders in thee lie. 

Then in exclamation, to his gods : — 

Thou unchangeable Bon-yuh-tuhku Ye-4en,* 

And thou legion of exalted gods!. 

Thou wrathful Tho-gyal, sucker of blood 
With widely yawning mouth! 

Thou nine-headed Vu-gupa 
Who wieldest twice nine arms. 

And whose incarnation Gye-god is, 

Thy head what prodigies holds ! 

Thy sister is Srih-gyalma. 

I Bon-chhun am her devotee. 

Then looking defiantly towards Je-tsun 

Miracles — if shewn, should be shewn like this. 

Hearing this challenge, Je-tsun sat himself down, covering the lake 
Mapah. Lo! it was a curious sight. The lake did not contract, nor 
did Je-tsun enlarge his body, yet each exactly fitted on the other. 

He then sang this Hymn — 

Ho I Ho I Demon come and hear ! 

On the top of the Vulture-peaked hill,® 

On the exalte^hrone — by eight lions borne, 

The Victor S'dkya Thuba sits ; 

Matchless and one with him in wisdom, 

In the mansion of Virtue, called Hogmin, 

* Referring to'his Indian ascetic dress. 

^ The ideal ^image of the Bonpo. 

* ^idhrakuta Parvata on which S'akya Sii|iha used to sit in yoga. 

C 0 
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The great sixth Buddha Dorje-ChhaA® presides, 

In spirit with the Divine Mother united. 

In the sages Tilo and Naropa he became incarnate. 
The latter, who kept the door of S'ri Nalendra, 
And the Lochava Saiigye-Marpa, — 

These I ask for benediction. 

I, famed far and wide. 

To carry out the word of Mar pa of Lha-bl’ag, 

Have come to Tcsi to meditate, 

For my own and otlicrs’ good, 

And now, O licretical Bonpo, comest thou P 
Let me retort on thee with a repartee ! 

Kahkar Tesi of great fame, 

Whose crest with snow is white, — 

So white is Buddha’s faith. 

Mapan, the famed lake of Turquoise, 

Whose water over water runs, — 

So all matter in vacuity is lost. 

I, Melarepa of great fame, 

An old man who naked lies, 

Am sprung from Wisdom and llemembranco.’^ 

My lips sing a little song, 

For all Nature at which I look 
Serves me for a book. 

The iron staff that my hands hold, 

Guides me across the ocean of migratory life. 

I rule over mind and light. 

For prodigies and miracles to shew 
I depend not on earthly gods. 

Tcsi, the Prince of the World’s Mounts, 

To Buddhists in general possession yields. 

And to Melarepa chiefly and his votaries. 

Ye heretical Bonpo be useful and good, 

Come and embrace the sacred Dhai*ma ! 

If you do not, — vanquished bjl^iiracles, 

Go hence to other and distant lands ! 

Beware of such prodigies in future ! 

He then held lake Mapan on the tip of his thumb. 

•* This is tho chief Buddha or Dliarmakaya of the Gclugpa schooL 
’ That is, the virtue of remembrance of former Buddhas, 
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Naro Bon-cKhuii . — This time your miracle appeared somewhat 
wonderful. As I arrived here jn’ior to you, allow mo to remain along 
with you. Let us try a second feat in showing miracles to see who 
wins ! * 

• Je-tsun . — I cannot condescend to exhibit religious miracles in rivalry 
with a juggling enemy ; if you cannot adopt my religion, better remove 
yourself elsewhere. 

Naro . — 1 cannot cast off the faith of Yun-druh from my mind. 
If in exhibiting miracles you can defeat me, I shall out of my Own 
accord go away. IJut you cannot use force against me ; for to kill me or 
to beat me, is against your vows of religion. Jly no other means can 
you drive me out. Como, therefore, let us try another feat ! 

He then advanced to make Bon-kor, i. e., to go round the sacred peak 
of Tesi from right to left. On the other hand, J(5-tsun performed tlio 
‘‘ Chho-kor,” i. c., circumambulated from left to right according to the 
Buddliist method. Coining thus from opposite directions, the parties mot 
together near a huge rock called Phapoii, situated in the north-eastern 
J6u of the country. 

Naro . — Your circumambulation is well done, now let us once more do 
the same according to tlie Bon fashion ! 

So siiying and catching Jc-tsun’s hands, he attempted to draw him 
towards his own way. 

Je4sun . — Even if I move in the wrong way, I shall not betake mjrsolf 
to the contrary faith or religion. But (added ho) do you now follow our 
religion ! 

When they were pulling one another by the arm, each to bring the other 
to his way and creed, their foot-marks remained imprinted on the top of 
the rock Phapong. At last by the force of holiness, Jc-tsim succeeded in 
drawing the Bonpo towards his own way of circumambulation. When 
arrived at the northern back of Tesi, Naro said, — “ from behind this let 
us make the Bon-kor”. 

Je-Uun . — If you can. 

]j[aro . — This time you may have appeared great, but let us once again 
wrestle ! ^ 

So saying, he hurled a piece of rock of the size of a yak, towards 
Phapoii. Je-tsun also at the same time threw one twice as large as 
Naro’s. 

J^aro . — This time you have won, but one or two winnings are no 
test at all. Come let us try again ! 

Je4mn . — If the sun, moon and the stars all combine to throw lustroi 
yet thrfsun and moon can alone dispel the gloom of the world, so if you and 
I wrestle together, you cannot be e^ual to me. Tesi therefore has passed 
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under mj swaj. I am viotorious. For jour satisfaction and also in order 
tliat all men may see the superior might of Dharma, ^ou may try another 
feat. Je-tsun therefore sat on the cavern called Fadma-Phug,^ on the 
wt^tern J6h of Tesi. When the Bonpo reached the eastefrn side, Je-tsuu 
from the west, stretching his legs, trod on the cell of the Bonpo, where l^e 
left a foot-mark, and said, — “ if you can do the like, come and do it.” Naro 
attempted from the east to reach it with his leg by stretching it to the west 
but it did not go half the way. Seeing this, the Asuras (Demons)^rom th© 
skies broke into loud laughter. The Bonpo, who was a little ashamed, again 
wanted to try another feat and advanced to perform the Bon-kor. Je-tsun 
himself having proceeded with his Chho-kor, they met to the south of Tesi, 
when a heavy shower of rain fell. At this, Je-tsun, wanting a place of 
shelter, asked him whether he could construct the walls or the superstructure 
of the house, which he meant to erect for shelter. 

Naro , — I shall undertake to construct the roof. 

Je-tsun now commanded the Phapoh to come to the spot and leave a 
portion of his body to serve him as a wall Phapoh consented, and lo ! 
there was erected a huge fabric witliout a roof. Naro-Bon-chhuh several 
times attempted to put a stone roof over the wall, but every time he 
failed. 

# # # # 

Naro , — You call me a juggler, but it is you who every time I have 
seen' play the part of a juggler. 1 am not satisfied with these your miracles. 
Both you and I, on the 15th of this month, shall run a race up to the top of 
Tesi. Be it settled that whichever of us shall reach the top of Kah-Tesi 
quicker, will get possession of it. It will then be seen which of us pos- 
sesses the chief perfection. 

Je-tsun agreed to the proposal, but remarked, — ** what pity ! you 
mistake the light of Bon-bum for the chief perfection. He who possesses 
it should be able to see his own face. In order to be able to do 
gO, one must embrace the system of meditation prescribed in our 
religion*’. 

Naro , — What good and evil lie in your mind and in mine, what the 
difference is between the Bon and Buddhist religions, whether your previous 
prodigies are mere illusions or proceed from propitiation, — I cannot make 
out. Now let us be sure of seeing which of us can be on the top of Tesi 
earlier. 

The proposal was accepted by Je-tsun. In the meantime Naro-Bon- 
chhu^ diligently offered prayer to his tutelary deity, while Je*tsttn 
steadily applied himself to the exercise of his ascetic rites. 

’ Lotus Cavem. 
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At the dawn of the 16th, Naro-Bon-chhuh being dressed in a blue 
fur-dress, playing the cymbal, called “ 8hang'\ and mounting a tam- 
bourine, went towards the sky. The pupils of Je-tsun, seeing this, went 
to him and foudd him fast asleep. One of the pupils named Re-chbu& 
addressed him Venerable Sir ! Naro-Bon-chhuh, early in the morning, 
riding his own tambourine, flew towards the sky. By this time he has reached 
the wai§^ of Tesi.’* Je tsun being still in bed, his pupil thought that the 
Bonpo rad gained the day and carried off the possession of the place. Ear- 
nestly he pressed Je-tsun to get up, and the same was done by all the pupils. 
Je-tsun now looked with fixed eyes towards Tesi and said — “ behold ! the 
Bonpo, being unable to climb the precipice, has gone round it.’* Then in a 
finger's snapping ho mounted the sun-bcam and, by spreading his raiment 
as outspread wings, flew towards the top of Tesi, which ho reached in a 
moment along with tho glowing sun. At this time the Lamas belonging 
to Je-tsun’s order and the god Chakra Sambara witnessed the spectacle, 
and were delighted with the triumph of Je-tsun. When Naro-Bon- 
chhun was attempting to rise above the neck of Tesi, he fell down, and his 
tambourine rolled down towards the southern valley of Tesi. 


III.— PART I.— EARLY HISTORY OP TIBETh 

(Introduction.) 

Prior to the advent of S'iikya Siipha,^ during the war between the 
five Pandavas and the twelve legions^ of Kaurava armies, one of the 
warrior princes, named Ilupati'*, through dread of war, fled towards the 
snowy country of Tibet. For fear of being pursued hy the enemy or by 
his suzerain, the chief of tho Kauravas, for deserting the field, he dressed 
himself in female attire, and with only one thousand followers took shelter 

* The following account of Tibetan, history is obtained from original sources. 
I have consulted Debther-non-po, Chho jun by Bu-ton, Ga-nag-gi-tsi, and the 
original ancient records of Tibet called J^on-gyi-yig-tshan-niii-pa, &c., &c. The 
preparation of a complete history of Tibet from tho earliest period to the present 
date for which 1 am at present engaged in collecting materials is under con- 
templation. 

* g'wg. 

s Indian legions amounting to one Akshauhi^i or Tibetan Pun-tshog. 
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in Tibet. He found the country, Fugyal^ (for such was the ancient name 
of Tibet, which in later times was converted into Bod,^) widely peo- 
pled by a race of men, still in a primitive state. They welcomed him as 
tDeir king. By his mild and peaceful behaviour he won their affection and 
ruled over them for many years. Under his and his descendants* riHo 
the people multiplied, enjoyed prosperity and developed the arts. From 
Kdpati to the foundation of monarchy in Tibet by Nah-T]^sanpo,^ 
in the beginning of the fourth century before the birth of Christ, tne history 
of Tibet is very obscure. During this long interval, after the fall of the 
bouse of Rtipati, the country was partitioned into several potty states, ruled 
by insignificant native chieftains and princes. Of this uninteresting period 
scarcely any reliable record, traditional or legendary, is extant, sufficient to 
throw any light on the earliest history of Tibet. Among the ancient 
records, the Debthcr-Nonpo^ and the Chho Jun^ are by far the most correct. 
Their authors appear to have been less influenced by love of the marvellous, 
or the appetite for wonders, which marks all early oriental writings, and 
to have collected their materials in an exemj)lary spirit of sober investigation. 
The ])ehtl)er-Nonpo and the Chho Juii are therefore unique and rare 
ancient historical records of Tibet. According to them, the country was 
peopled at the same time as India, in the beginning of the present Kalpa, 
a fact accepted by most modern native liistorians. The Gyal-rab or 
royal pedigree, written by the fifth O3^alwa-I4inpocliho, and Mani Kali- 
bunj, one of the oldest legendary works, ascribed to king Sron- 
tsan-gampo, besides other works of historical fiction, give altogether a 
different and fabulous account of the origin of the Tibetans. In the sacred 
books of Kalachakra,® Manjusii mula tantra,^® and Ashta-srlhasrika,^^ 
Buddha foretold that his religion would be widely diffused in the snowy 
country of the nortji, whei'e many Saints would also appear. 


® Tlio Tibetan h when unaccompanied by any other letter is pronounced like 
p slightly aspirated, and the final U in Tibetan is always mute. Therefore Bod or 

is pronounced as Po or I*u of Pu gyal. 

-V 

Chhos-Abj'uii j in Tibetan by when preceded by h is pronounced 

asy. 


« 
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CHAPTEE I. 

MoNAUcny (416 B. C. to 617 A. D.) 

(Bon Period.) 

• 

Four hundred and seventeen years, according to Buton’s^® chronology, 
after th^nirvana of Buddha, in the year 41GB. C., was born in India, 
Thi-tsanpo^3 the first of the Tibetan kings who established universal sway 
over Tibet. The fifth son of king Prascnnjit of Kosala^^ was born with 
obliquely drawn eyes and light blue eyebrows of the colour of turquoise. 
As soon as he came out of his mother*.s womb, the infant vi^as found possessed 
of webbed lingers and two rows of teeth, fully dovclo[>cd, and white as a 
conch shell. Apprehending great evil from such ominous signs in the in- 
fant, the parents j)nckcd it ujj in a copper vessel and floated it away on the 
river Ganga. A farmer finding it, carried it to his wife who nursed it. 
Being a simple-hearted man, lie did not try to pass off the child as his 
own, but revealed the truth ; and the strange story of the forlorn royal 
child became known to all. Informed of the antecedents of bis life, how 
he had been thrown into tiie Ganga by his royal parents and nursed by 
the good fanner’s wife, the youth’s mind was overcast with sorrow and 
thoughtfulness. Being born a prince, he could not bend his mind to apply 
itself to the lowly pursuits of a farincr\s life. After passing many a day 
in anxiety and melancholy, he quitted the farmer’s house, bidding his country 
a mournful farewell, with a firm determination either to reign as a king or 
not live at all. He proceeded northward to the Himalaya mountains 
subsisting on wild fruit. Unmindful of the dilficulties of a mountain 
journey or of death, he travelled further and furtlier north, till by the 
blessing of Arya Cbcnressig bo arrived at the summit of the Lliari^** snowy 
mountains of Tibet and surveyed the surrounding regions. His heart was 

The great Tibetan author Biiton was born at Tho-phug in the year 1290 A. D. 
He became the abbot of tlio Shalu monastery near Tasillninpo. He was the first 
great Tibetan scholar who compiled the two well-known EncydopmJias of the Bud- 
dhist scriptures, called Kah-gyur and Tan-gyur, whicli w<;ro formerly scattered in 
detached pieces among different mona8tcrie.s. Ho wrote tho groat critical chronologi- 
cal work, called Khapa-kah-chad, which is followed by tho Gclugpa writers, and 
composed 40 volumes in different branches of sacred literature, astrology, modicino 
and history. 

This famous monarch is said to havo been sent to India to be bom in a royal 
family of undefiled race in order to spread Buddhism in Tibet. Tho spirit of Chen- 
re-Bsg entered into him to make him one of tho dynasty of Prasenajit. 

M Kasala rg^’^al, u e.. King of Easala. 

or ^'X: of Bod. 
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delighted on descrying land on the north, and gradually descending as it were 
from heaven, down the slopes, he arrived at Tsan-thah,^^ a great plateau 
with four passages on its four sides. Here he was met by many natives, who, 
struck with the graceful looks of the stranger, asked him respectfully, who he 
was, and where he came from. He replied to them by signs (for he knew n 0 t 
their language) that he was a prince, and pointing his finger towards the 
top of Lhai'i, he showed the direction he had come from. The Tibetans, 
who were sure they had seen him come from the direction of heafen, took 
him for a god who had descended from the celestial regions. Prostrating them- 
selves before him, they entreated him to be their king, an offer which he 
gladly accepted. Then ])lacing him on a chair, they carried him in solemn 
procession to the central country. From being borne on the back of men, 
seated on a chair, he was called by the name of Nah-Thi-tsanpo^^ He erected 
the great palace of Yumbu Lagan, on the site of which Lhasa was 
built in later days. He married a Tibetan lady named Nam Mug-mug,^® who, 
says the legend, was a fairy. After a long and prosperous reign of many 
years, which was marked by the dispensation of wise and impartial justice, 
the king died, leaving the throne to his son Mug-Thi-tsanpo.®® The first 
seven kings, counting from S^ah-Thi-tsanpo, are well known by the 
designation of Naingyi-Thi®^. Di-gum-tsaiipo, the eighth in descent from 
Nah^Thi, was married to Lu-tsan-mer-cham,®® by whom he had three sous. 
His minister, named Lo-hain, was a very ambitious man, who rebelled 
against him. An internecine war followed in which the king was killed. 

It was during this war that the use of the coat of mail (khrab) was first 
introduced into Tibet from Mar-Kbam.®^ The victorious minister, having 
married one of the widows of the late king, usurped the throne and obliged 
the three princes to fly towards Kon-po. He reigned for several years. 
The widow of the late king and mother of the three princes, by invoking the 
goblin Yar-lha-4ampo, got a son, who eventually rising to the post of 

w in the Province of <?Uj. 

back ; khri, chair ; dtsanpo, king (chair-bomeking). See Note 6 on p. 212. 
^Tsanpo is a purely ancient Tibetan word meaning the powerful. jStsan 

means a spirit, and po is the Bubstantive particle which also partakes of the nature 
of a definite article. 

S' ^Nam s heaven, gyi » of, Khri » throne ; hence celestial throne. 

*• A province of Kham on the north-west of If tdTT«). 
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minister killed the usurper. He now invited the three exiled princes from 
Hoh-po, the eldest of whom named Chya-Tlii-tsanpo^ quietly ascended 
his ancestral throne. Chya-Thi-gyal was married to Bom-thah. During 
his reign the ]Son religion spread largely over Tibet. Mug-Thi-tsanpo, 
nfkrrying Sa-dih-dih, begat Dih-Thi-tsanpo, whose son, by his queen Sa-thdm- 
tham was king So-Tlii-tsanpo. So-Thi-tsanpo was married to Dog-mer- 
mer by whom he got Mer-Thi-tsanpo, who by his wife Dag-Kyi Lhamo 
Karmo had a son Dag-Thi-tsanpo. This king married Srib-Kyi-Lliamo, 
of whom was born Srib-Thi-tsanpo. These kings are said to have 
ascended to the skies, being carried there by tlieir queens who were 
celestial beings, in consequence of which their mortal relics were not left 
below. The ancient Tibetans while giving an Aryan origin to their first 
sovereigns, did not fail to show greater regard for their country by 
giving their princess an altogether divine origin. Srib-thi-tsanpo married 
Sa-tsan-luh-je, who gave birth to the celebrated king Di-gura-tsanpo, 
under whom the Bon religion became greatly dilfused in Tibet. Both he 
and his father are well known in Tibet by the title of Parkyi-difi.®® The 
names of all these kings, it is worthy of remark, were formed by a combina- 
tion of the names of their parents, the mother’s name generally preceding 
that of the father. Bom-thah gave birth to king Esholeg whose son, 
by Mu-cham Bramana, was king Desholeg. Desho married Lu-man-mermo 
who gave birth to Thisholeg, who ag.ain by his Queen Tsan-mo-gur-man 
had a sou Guru-leg. Guru married Tsho-mandoh who gave birtl^ to 
Doh-shi-leg, who married Man-pumo and by her had a son Isho- 
leg whose son by Mu-chain was Ssa nam-Ssin-do. The six succeeding 
kings were designated by the title of Sai-leg, meaning the excellent 
of the land. Ssanam Ssin-de married the fairy Tsho-man-thi-kar 
of whom De-Phriil-Narn-Shuh Tsan was born. This prince was married 
to Se ^an mahma who gave birth to Se-Nol- Do, whose son by Lu 
mo-mer-ma was SeNol-po Do, who again by Mo^tsho begat De Nol- 
Nam. This last prince married Thi-Man-Jerna who gave birth to De 
Nolpo, who again by his wife Se tsun-Nan Je had a son De Gyalpo. 
De Gyalpo was married to Man-tsun-lug-goh who gave birth to De- 
tin-tsan, who married to Ni-tsun-mah raa-Je begat Tori Loh-tsan Tliis 
succession of eight kings who followed the Sai-leg were 


84 It is to be boms in mind that the ancient Tibetan word 

is now obsolete being replaced by the word rgyal meaning Victor 

and equivalent to Sanskrit 

t. a., The soarer of the middle region. 
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diBtinguished by the surname De. All the queens of the above monarchs 
were believed to be superhuman beings, such as fairies and sirens, who 
or enjoyment of earthly pleasures had assumed Imndan forms. They 
were believed to liave gone to heaven with their bodies, taking their hus- 
bands with them. r 

In fact those princesses were not chosen from Tibetan subjects but from 
the families of the independent sovereign princes of the border countries. 
In Tibet a princess is called Lbamo or goddess. The queens who came next 
in succession were generally taken from among the subjects, and were there- 
fore of human origin. It was in the 27th generation of the royal succession 
that the Bon religion rose to the zenith of its power, and when the sun of 
Buddhism was shining in its meridian lustre all over Jambudvlpa (says 
the Debther Nonpo), snow-girdled Tibet remained buried in the impenetrable 
darkness of Bon mysticism. King Tori was married to Din tsiin Chyah-ma 
who gave birth to Sti-Thi-tsan who being married to the Princess of Man 
named Thi-Ivar begat Thi-da-Puh-tsan. This last prince also married 
a Princess of lower Kham named Lu ten by whom he got Thi-thog 
Jetsan. All these princes are said to have been peculiarly favoured by 
Chenressig, though Buddhism was as yet unknown in Tibet. All these 
five kings were known under the title of Tsan. 

In the year 441 A. D.^® was born the famous Tibetan king Lha-tho- 
tbori S'an-tsan, believed to be the incarnation of Kuntu Ssaiipo.^7 
ascended the throne in the 2 1st year of his age. When he reached the 
80tli year of his age, in the year 521 A. D., there fell from heaven on the 
top of the great palace of Yumbu Lagan a precious chest, which when 
opened was found to contain the following objects : 

(1.) Dode-Ssaraatog (Sutranta Pifaka). 

(2.) Ser-kyi-Chhorten (a golden miniature shrine). 

(3.) Pafi-kon Chhyagya-Chhon po (a sacred treatise on palmistry and 

mysticism). 

(4.) Chintslraani Norpo and Pborpa (a Chintamani gem and cup). 

Being the first prince who was favoured by heaven with the precious gift 
of the sacred treasures, Lha-thothori has been deified by the Tibetans, 
As the king, sitting in council with his ministers, was debating on the 
value and merit of the divine gift, there was heard a voice from heaven, 

s® Various authors give different dates regarding the birth of this monarch. The 
chronology adopted by me tallies with facts. San-tsan was his real name, JAa 
thothori was the name of the place where he^was bom. In Tibet all great personages 
are called after the name of their birth places ; for instance the great reformer 
of Tibet Lo-Ssafi tag-pa is called TsodKhapa from TsohKha bis native place. 
Tso& means onion, Kha a bank. 

87 Kdntu Ssan-po is also the name of the supreme god of the Bon religion. 
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saying that in the fifth generation the meaning of the contents should be 
revealed. The king, therefore, carefully preserved them in his palace and 
under the name of San-wa Sanpo daily offered oblations to them. In 
consequence of such a rare instance of good fortune, the king retained his 
^outhful vigour even at the advanced age of fourscore and ten. He died 
in the year 561 A. D. at the age of 120, after a prosperous reign of fully 
a century. He too bore the appellation ot Tsau to his name like his five 
predecessors. King Lha-thothori married the Princess No-Ssa-man-po-Je 
of whom king Thi-Nan-Ssan-tsan was born. The latter married the 
Princess of Proii of whom I3ro-Nan-Dehu was born. Bro-Sau was 
married to the princess of Chhin named Lu-gyal who gave birth to a blind 
child. 

This son of Bro San Dehu was disqualified from ascending the 
throne on account of his blindness. As there was no other heir, nor any 
possibility of the queen giving birth to a second son, the blind boy after a 
short interregnum was placed on the throne. At his coronation, the sacred 
treasures called -S’anpo Sanwa were worshipped, by virtue of which tho 
blind king regained his sight. The first object that he saw being a S’an 
(or wild sheep) running on the Tagri ^ill near Lhasa, he was given 
the name of Tagri S^an Ssig (the seer of ovis ammon on the Tagri 
hills). He married Hol-gon Ssan, and was succeeded by his son 
Nam-ri-Sron-tsan. It was during the reign of this king, that tho 
Tibetans got their first knowledge of arithmetic and medicine from Cliina. 
The prosperity and the cattle-wealth of the country was so great during 
this pen iod that the king built his palace with cement moistened with the 
milk of the cow and the yak. Once riding his fiery and quick-footed steed, 
named Dovan-Chaii, which he had obtained from the banks of lake Brag- 
sum Dinma (a small lake north of Lhasa, not more than 20 miles 
round), he arrived at the northern desert plain where he slew a fierce 
Don (wild yak) with terrible horns called Thal-Kar-ro-rin. Then, 
while riding fast, the carcase of the yak, which he had bound with the straps 
of his saddle, fell down on the ground. In order to take it up, the king 
alighted from his horse, when he found himself on an extensive salt bank. 
This was tho inoxhaustable mine called Chyan-gi-tshva^® which still 
supplies the greater portion of Tibet with salt. Before the discovery of 
this salt mine, there was a very scanty supply of salt in Tibet. The king 
married Bii-thon-Kar, the princess of Tshe-Pon, by whom he got bis 
only son. The powerful Namri-Sroii-tsan died in the year 630 A. D., 
leaving the throne to his son, the illustrious Sron-tsan Gampo, with whom 
opens^ new era in the History of Tibet. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Moitabcht (600 A. D. — 730 A. D.) c 
(Buddhist period.) 

Sron-tsan-Qampo was born A. D. 600-617.^® On the crown of 
his head there was an excrescence believed to be a symbolic representation 
of Buddha Amitabha. Although it was very bright and full of lustre, yet 
he used to cover it with a red satin head-band. At the age of thirteen he 
ascended the throne. During this period were discovered, in certain caverns 
of rocks and recesses of mountains, many self-created images of Chenre- 
ssig,3® the divine mother Tara, Hayagriva and other gods, besides many 
inscriptions including the six mystic syllables “ Om-mani-padme-hurp.” 

The king visited these images and made oblations to them with his 
own hands. With the help of his subjects he built a lofty nine-storied 
palace on the top of the hill, where Potala now stands built out of its 
ruins. He had immense armies, besides innumerable reserve troops of spirits 
over whom by force of his charms he had great command. The lame of the 
wisdom and martial valour of this double-headed prince, as he was called 
from the excrescence over his head, reached the border countries, whose sover- 
eigns sent ambassadors to his court with letters and rich presents. He 
returned their kindness in a way that was most becoming in a sovereign of 
his rank. While yet very young, Sroh-tsan Gampo evinced great intelli- 
gence and sagacity in dealing with his dependent princes and improving 
friendship with independent potentates. Although there was no such thing 
as a written language in Tibet, even at so late a period as this, yet Sron- 
tsan managed to communicate with the foreign kings in their own lan- 
guages. He had learnt many of the border languages, which liclped him 
in conducting conversation with the Indian and Chinese ambassadors. He 
acquired a fair knowledge of the Sanskrit, Palpa (Newari) and Chinese. 
These rare qualifications, and especially his inclination towards Bud- 
dhism, made people believe him to be an incarnation of some divinity. He 
extended his conquests to the surrounding countries, and brought the 
neighbouring princes under subjection. As soon as he got clear of all 
military difficulties, he devoted his attention to the propagation of Buddhism 
in Tibet. He clearly saw that a written language was most essential to 
the establishment of religion, and more particularly to the institution of 
laws for the good of the people, and that as long as this all important want 

Tibetan historians do not agree in their aocounts of the exact date of this sover- 
eign’s hirth, but their dates range between 600 to 617 A. D. He is the avowed in- 
caniation of Chen-re-ssig. 

ipyan-ras ^Ssiga or AvaloldteiivaTa. 
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remained unsupplied, no success in either could be ensured. He, therefore, 
sent Sambhota, son of Anu, with sixteen companions, to study carefully the 
Sanskrit language and thereby obtain access to the sacred literature of 
the Indian Buddhists. He also instructed them to devise means for the 
ir^ention of a written language for Tibet by adapting the Sanskrit alpha- 
bet to the phonetic peculiarities of the Tibetan dialect. He furnished the 
members of the mission with a large quantity of gold to make presents to 
their Indian professors. They safely reached their destination in A'ryd- 
varta, where, under the Buddhist sage Livikara, Sambho^a acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the Sanskrit and of sixty-four different characters 
known in the Arya land. Under Pandit Devavid Simha they learnt the 
Kaldpa, Chandra and Sarasvata grammars of the Sanskrit language. They 
also mastered the twenty-one treatises of aphorisms and mysticism of the 
Buddhist creed. After returning to Tibet, they propitiated Manju^ri the 
god of learning, and framed the system of Tibetan characters, viz., the 
U-chan or “ letters provided with heads” (matras) adapted fi^om the 
Devanagari, and the U-me or “headless” from tlio Wartu, and thus 
introduced a copious system of written language into Tibet. They com- 
posed the great grammatical work called SumChu dag-yig. Tlie king 
ordered the intelligent class of people to be taught the art of reading and 
writing, and many Sanskrit Buddhist books to be translated into 
Tibetan, and thus he laid the foundation of Buddhism in Tibet. He then 
required all his subjects by royal edicts, to observe the ten virtues besides 
the following sixteen moral virtues : 

(1.) To have faith in KonChhog (god) 

(2.) The performance of religious observances and study. 

(3.) To honour one’s parents. 

(4.) To respect tlic meritorious and to promote the talented. 

(5.) To honour the elders as well as those who are of high birth, 

(6.) To pay attention to relatives and friends. 

(7.) To be patriotic and useful to one’s own country. 

(8.) To be honest and upright. 

(9.) To know the good use of food and wealth, 

(10.) To follow the example of the .good. 

(11.) To be grateful and return the kindness of benefactors. 

(12.) To use just weights and measures. 

(13.) To be free from jealousy by establishing concord and harmony 
with all. 

(14.) Not to listen to the words of women. 

(15J To be gentle and polite in speech and acquire skill in conversa- 
tion. 

(16.) To bear sufferings and distress with patience and meekness. 
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By inculcating these sixteen moral virtues, he greatly pronioted the 
present and future well-being and happiness of his subjects. From the 
seashore of southern India he procured for himself a self-created image 
of Chenressig with eleven faces made of Naga-sara sandal wood. He 
married a Nepali Princess, the daughter of Jyoti-Varma king of Nepfl, 
who brought him seven precious dowers, the images of Akshobhya and 
Maitreya and a sandal-image of Tara, the gem named Eatnadeva, a 
mendicant’s platter made of lapis-lazuli or Vaidurya. Then, hearing the 
report of the extraordinary beauty of the Princess Huh-shin Kuh-jd the 
daughter of Sehge-tsanpo or the Lion King (Chinese Thai-Tsung^i) of 
China, he sent his celebrated Prime Minister Gar with a hundred officers 
to China. After repeated negotiations the proposal was agreed to. 
Many stories arc recorded in connection • with this marriage of which 
I here give one. As the number of candidates for the princess’s hand 
was very great, the king, unable to decide whom to choose or whom to 
reject, at last declared that he should bestow the princess on that prince 
whose minister by dint of sharpness of sense and quickness of understand- 
ing would stand first in merit and intelligence. In the first ordeal, 
the king laid before the assembled ministers a buckler constructed of a 
coil of turquoise, with one end terminating in the centre and the other 
at the edge. He required them to pass a string through the aperture of 
the coil from one end to the other. It was a great puzzle to all except 
to the shrewd Tibetan minister Gar, who tying one end of a thread to 
the narrow waist of a queen ant, gently blew it forward through the 
coil. The ant, dragging the thread easily, came out at the other end 
to the great wonder of all. The king, not liking to send his favourite 
daughter to such a distant and barbarous country as Tibet, devised repeat- 
ed trials in all of which the cunning minister acquitted himself well. The 
reluctance of the king was at last overcome by various contrivances, and he 
at last determined to decide the fate of his daughter finally. He ordered 
600 handsome girls of the princess’s age to be dressed in the same kind of 
apparel as his daughter, and exhibited them before the assembled ambassadors 
along with the princess herself. The shrewd Tibetan, never wanting 
in resources, had studied the countenance of the princess ; moreover being 
secretly informed of the king’s design, he had taken some hints about the 
identification of the princess from an old nurse in the royal household. 
By these means, the Minister Gar at once recognized the real princess, and 
gently pulling the edge of her robe, ho claimed her for his liege lord. The 

King Thai-Tsung one of the most illustrious sovereigns of China, was the son 
of Lyyean the founder of the Tang dynasty of China A. D. 622. Thai-Tsung ,<iscended 
the throne abdicated by his father in his favour in the year 625, when Sroh-tsan was 
reigning on the throne of (Yum-bu Lagafi) Tibet. 
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trials ended here. When it was fully settled that the princess should go to 
Tibet, she addressed the king, “ 9ire, as it has pleased your Imperial Majesty 
to send me to Bod, a country where there is no religion, I pray that you will 
allow me to take with me the great image of Buddha, and several volumes of 
BKiddbist scriptures, besides a few treatises on medicine and astrology.’* The 
king accordingly granted her prayer and gave them as parts of her dowry. 
Hearing that Tibet was a very poor country, he sent with the princess 
heaps of gold and silver for her use in Tibet. The union of the incarna- 
tion of Chenrpssig in Sroh-tsan, and of the two incarnations of the divine 
mothers (Tara) in the persons of the two princesses produced great joy and 
happiness in the palace of Yumbu-lagah. The two princesses, come from 
two groat centres of Buddhism, viz.<, China and Nepal, jointly exerted their 
influence tor the propagation of Buddhism. First of all they converted the < 
king Avhose inclination to it was so remarkably manifested in his adopting 
the moral tenets obtained by Thon-mi Sambhota from India. The country 
of Tibet being situated in the centre of the four great continents, like the 
heaving breast of a Srin-mo,^- the king thought of making it the fountain 
of religion by filling it with monasteries. He erected one hundred and eight 
temples — four in the suburbs of his capital, four in its centre, four at the four 
corners of his kingdom, and so on. At the ago of twenty-three ho erected the 
two great temples called Rimochho and Lhasa Prul nan ki Tsug-la khah^® and 
dedicated them to the two images of Akshobhya and S'akya resj^eetively. Thus 
in the year (irSO A. T>. king Sron-tsan Gampo founded Lhasa the renowned 
capital of Tibet. The hill called Chagpori being considered as tlie heart of the 
country, the king erected his new palace upon it. At the age of twenty-five 
ho sent his ministers to North China to erect 108 chapels at Ile-vo-tse-iia, 
the chosen residence of Manjusn towards the north of Pekin. He invited 
the great Pandits Kusara and S'ankara Brahmana from India, Pandit S'ila 
Manjufroin Nepal, and Hwa-Shan Malnl-tshefrom China, Sambhota, Lha-luri 
doi’je pal and other translators, for the great work of translation of the 
Buddhist scriptures from the Sanskrit and Chinese originals, in the newly 
formed written language of Tibet. The king had no children by the two 
princesses, in consequence of which he was obliged to marry two more prin- 
cesses from Ku-yon and Mon, njimcd Je-Thi kar and Thi-Cham. The 
latter gave birth to a prince named Gun-ri-guh-tsan, and the former to Man- 
Srofi Man-tsan When Gunri reached the thirteenth year of his age, the king 
abdicating the throne in his favour, retired into solitude to pass his days in 
meditation, but unfortunately the prince died at the ago ol eighteen when 

® Amazonian woman. 

^ Lhasa the temple of gods from which tho capital of 

Tibet derived its name Lhasa, and ^Tsuglag-Ehah is Kut^ara or a shrine. 
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Sron-tsan was obliged to resume royalty. This latter period of his reign 
he signalized by his devotion to Buddhism. He constructed many religious 
edifices and sacred images, and organized a regular service by translating 
books on rites and ceremonies. At an advanced age he passed away 
from this world to be absorbed, says the Tibetan historian, in tb:) 
Dharma Kaya (spirit) of the merciful Chen-re-ssig. His two beloved 
wives, the princesses of China and Nepal, who had strenuously supported 
him in the cause of religion, also left this worldly existence at the same 
time to accompany him to Tushita the abode of joy. During the reign of 
this celebrated monarch there was no such institution as that of an ordained 
priesthood. History is not clear about it. Notwithstanding this, he 
succeeded in instructing his subjects in the ritualism of Hayagriva, Sln- 
Je-S e-(Yama). He concealed Jiis will togetlier with precious treasures 
for the use of remote posterity. He was a second time succeeded by his son 
Mah-sroh-mah-tsan. Shortly after his son’s accession the king of China, 
hearing that the incarnate monarch of Tibet was dead, sent a large army 
to invade Tibet. The Cliinese soldiers were defeated by the Tibetans near 
Lhasa. With a view to take revenge on the Chinese king, the young king 
of Tibet assembled .one hundred thousand Tibetan soldiers and sent them 
to invade China under the command of the veteran General Gar. In this 
audacious attempt the Tibetans were repulsed, and the old General perished 
in fight. Afterwards an immense Chinese army rushed upon Tibet with 
great uproar ; in consequence of which the Tibetans were struck with panic. 
They concealed the gold image of S'akya, brought by the Chinese princess, 
in the southern niches of the great temple near the gate called Melohchan, 
and deserted Lhasa. Soon after, the Chinese army occupied the city 
and demolished the palace of Yumbu lagan by setting it on fire. They 
succeeded in carrying Akshobhya’s image to some distance, but on account 
of its unwieldiness they left it behind after a morning’s march. King 
Man-sron died at the early age of 27. He was succeeded by his son Du- 
Sron-manpo who was young when placed on the vacant throne. The reign 
of this king was made remarkable by the appearance of seven heroes.^^ 


(1) rlftog-riAla-nagpo raised a young elephant by its head. 

(2) f]^og-lifL-gam carried a yak on his back. 

(3) (4) ^Non-rGyal-wtshan and /Vas-rgod-Zdon-^tsan were experts in archery. 
The former could shoot his arrow to three times the eyes* ken, and the former could 
cut a flying hawk into two from below. 

(fi) AQo«-«yag-chhun could whirl round a stag's skin filled with sand. 

(6) Chagro-Jbroft-shor chased a Abrofl or Doft (wild yak) with awfiil sp^ed on a 
steep precipice. 

(7) ^'Non-Khri-^yu-^pyin ran his horse down a steep descent. 
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What thdso heroes achieved for the state the Gyal-rab or the^ Debther 
^^onpo does not relate. Do-sroA manpo was succeeded by his son Me- 
Ag-tshom®® born of his wife Chhiin-ss^h. 

This king discovered an inscription on copper of his illustrious 
grandfather, king Sron-tsau-Gampo, which contained the prophecy that in 
the fifth generation under the auspices of his great-grandson, bearing the 
surname of De, the Buddhist religion would greatly fiourisb. The king, be- 
lieving himself to be the person alluded to, sent messengers to invite the 
two Indian Pandits, Buddha Quhya and Buddha Santi, who were then 
residing near the Kailasa mountain. But they declined the offer. The 
messengers, unsuccessful in their mission, returned to Lhasa, having com- 
mitted to memory five volumes of the Mahay ana Sutranta, which they 
subsequently reproduced in their own language. The king erected five 
temples in five different places,^® and deposited one book in each. Besides 
these, ho is also said to have erected other temples. 

He obtained the volume of Buddhist scripture called Ser-hod-tampa 
from the province of Kun-shi in China, besides a few treatises on 
medicine, all of which he ordered to be translated into Tibetan. He invited 
several monks from Li-yul,^^ with a view to introduce monkhood into Tibet, 
but failed, as nobody would come forward to take the vows of monkhood. 
He found the largest turquoise then known in the world, on the top of 
Tag-tse.3® He married Thi-tsun, the princess of the JaA country by whom ho 
had a son Jantsha Lhapon. Queen Thi-tsun also bore the name of Nam-uaA. 
Prince Jantsha Lha was famous for the extraordinary beauty of his person. 
His father sent ambassadors all over Tibet to find a match for him, 
but they all returned without success. At last he sent an ambassador 
to China, to propose a marriage between his son and the accomplished prin- 
cess Kyim-shan Kun-jd,’*^® the daughter of the Emperor Wai-jun. The 
princess hearing the account of the extraordinary beauty of the Tibetan 

Ag-tshoms means hoard, hence this king was called tho shaggy king. 

“ Tho following are the names of the places and of the temples erected in them. 

(1) Brng-<?Mar-Keru. 

(2) ^San-wKhar-brag. 

(3) wChhnn5-phti-«na-ral. 

(4) Masa gon-gi-sha-khar. 

(5) Brag-mgrin-^Ssan. 

Li-yul is identified with Nepal hy the translators of Kahgyur. I have been 
able to ascertain that tho ancient name of Nepal in Tibetan was Li-yul. Falpo is the 
modem name for tho monastery of Fulpa. Alex. Csoma identifies Li-yul 'vdth S. E.* 
Mongolia. 

^ A hill a few miles north of Lhasa. 

^ l*am not aware whether Kunju is a Chinese word, but the Tibetans address all 
Chinese princesses by the title of Kunju. Hence it appears to have the same import 
as kum&ri in Sanskrit or princess in English. 

£ E 
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pi ince, prayed to her father to consent to the marriage, to which he at last 
acceded ; and the princess started for Tibet. In the meantime one of the 
Tibetan chiefs named Thi-ssdA, the chief of S'ag, being offended with 
the king for not selecting his daughter for the prince’s wife, treacherously 
murdered the prince. King Ag-tshom, therefore, at once despatched 
jnossengers to convey the melancholy news to the princess who was on 
lier way to Tibet. The princess, deeply disappointed, did not like to 
return to China, but taking a fancy to see the snowy country of Tibet, 
and more especially the celebrated image of S'akya, continued her 
journey to Tibet, where she was warmly welcomed by king Ag-tshom. She 
brought to light the bidden image of Akshohhya which during three 
generations had received no offerings, having been concealed under the gate 
MeloAchan. Her beauty so much charmed the king that he at once 
proposed to marry her. The princess at first declined, but after long 
deliberaation she yielded, and to the great wonder and joy of the people the 
betrothed daughter-in-law became the bride of the father. She gave birth 
to the famous monarch Thi-sroft-de-isan (Khri-SroA-/dcw-fetsan), believed 
to be the incarnation of Manju S'ri, tlie god of wisdom and learning. 


CHAPTEB HI. 

e Thi-seoA-de-tsan. (730 — 33 A. D. to 8G6 A. D.)^ 

This monarch, the most illustrious in the Buddhist annals of Tibet, 
was born, according to the Chronologist Buton, in the year 730 A. D. When 
ho was in the womb, his mother saw in a vision that a saintly prince would be 
born of her. She, therefore, kept aloof from all sorts of defilement and 
unholy things, in consequence of which she remained happy and cheerful. 
During this time the old queen Nam-iiaii, jealous of Queen Kufiju, 
feigned pregnancy, by wrapping a cubit’s length of cotton rag every day 
round her belly. Then, when the Chinese Princess’ time for delivery came, 
Nam-naA induced one of her midwives to give her a kiiid of anaesthetic 
liquor, through which Kunju became insensible and soon gave birth to a son, 
whi5h the wicked Nam-uan, by bribing the princess’ maid, caused to be re- 
moved to her chamber, replacing it by a female child born on the same day 
of low parentage. As soon as she recovered her senses, KuAju was surprised 
to see a daughter instead of a son, about whom she had seen so many things 
in her dreams. Meanwhile, the report of Queen Nam-uan’s giving birth 
to a son reached the king and his ministers, who all came to witness the 
blessed child. Queen KuAju, who was not talked of at all, strongly sucpecting 

«> Kiwi-SBoiSt-tont-taBW. 
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her jealous partner, but, in the absence of witnesses, being unable to 
charge Nam-naft with any foul motive, kept her sorrows to herself. 
Some of the ministers, who knew the plot of the elder queen, did not 
venture to speak against her. Kunju, however, once complained to the 
kj^g about tlio probable wickedness, but as Nain-nah had by the agency of 
some drug produced milk in her paps, Kunju did not see the possibility of 
establishing her accusation, but burning with a spirit of revenge tried 
to bring damnation on Tibet by means of her incantations, and wrote 
treatises construing astrology in a perverse way. In the third year of the 
prince’s ago, the king invited the maternal relations of the prince and 
the princess to a grand festive celebration.^^ When all the nobles, chiefs 
and ministers of the realm had assembled, the king seated the prince 
and the princess on either side and taking a cupful of wine in his 
hand, addressed the former — “ My son, take this gold cup of wine and with 
your tender hands offer it to him who is your maternal uncle.” To the utter 
amazement of all present, the prince at once presented it to the Oliinoso 
prince whom he thus addressed — “ I, Thi-sron-de-tsan am thy nephew. 
Nam-na:h is not my mother, though she has nursed me for a period of 
three years. I now meet my uncle, and my heart rejoices to behold him.” 
These words of the infant prince struck all the courtiers and ministers with 
wonder. Nam-naA’s wickedness was now at last revealed, and she was 
overwhelmed with shame. KuAju was transported with joy when the king 
presented the child to her, and now exerted herself to avert some of the evils 
she had brought on Tibet by her incantations ; but as she did not fhlly 
succeed in correcting astrology, it is alleged by several native historians that 
the Tibetans cannot make correct calculations. 

A. D. 743 — 748. At the age of sixty-three the king died leaving the 
throne to the young prince, now thirteen years old. Thi-sroA applied himself 
to study and the critical examination of the ancient records contained in the 
Archives of the State. His ministers were divided into two factions, de- 
signated the “ Buddhist” and the Heretic” ministers. The Grst faction, or 
Chhoi-lon, advised the young king to encourage Buddhism, while their jinta* 
gonists exhorted him to extirpate Buddhism from Tibet, which according to 
them had been productive of pernicious consequences. In spite of the oppo- 
sition, the king, having a great inclination for Buddhism, sided with the 
former. The Buddhist party now, with the king’s connivance, entered into a 
conspiracy against the life of MashaA the prime-minister. They bribed the 
soothsayers and astrologers to declare that some great calamity was imminent 
over the king which could be only averted by two of the high officers of State 
entering grave-like cells and remaining there for a period of three months. 
The king, therefore, offered largo presents to those who would undergo this 
The Tibotaxis celebrate the uuivorsary of Uxeir birth. 
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self-sacrifice. The nnnister Mashaft volunteered to do so, and was followed 
by Oo« the Buddhist minister. They both entered the cell, the depth of 
whichjWas three times a man’s length. At midnight, Goff’s friends threw a 
rope into the grave, by means of which he climbed up arid escaped. The 
unfortunate Mashan was left alone there, to realize the horrors of 1<he . 
grave. His mortal enemies, the Buddhist Ministers”, blocked the mouth 
of the grave with a huge rock and buried him alive. As soon as the king 
came of age, lie invited the Indi.an Sage S'anta Rakshitaand Pandit Padma 
Sambhava from TJdyayana to fill the whole coi^ntry of Tibet with the blessings 
oE the Buddhist religion. They suppressed the eight kinds of demons, nymphs, 
and evil spirits. With the munificent assistance of the king, Padma Sam- 
bhava founded the great monastery of Samyc (Z^Samyes). They also 
translated many works on Sdtra (or aphorisms) and Tantra. They con- 
structed innumerable Jreligious symbols, such as images of Buddhas and 
saints and chhortens (chaitya), and concealed many sacred treasures 
for the benefit of future generations. During the reign of this king 
a Chinese sage named Hwashah Maluiyana arrived in Tibet and, by 
interpreting in a strange way the theories of Buddhism, converted the 
ignorant classes of men to his tenets. The king, harbouring great doubts 
as to the correctness of HwashaA’s theories, invited Pandit Kamala- 
iiVd from India to expose his fallacies. Kamala^ila held long controversies 
with Hwashafi and in the end defeated him. The king put down the 
Bon religion and persecuted all unbelievers in Buddhism. He enforced 
clefical laws and instituted codes of civil and criminal justice for the 
good government of his people. His statutes were written on large tablets 
and proclaimed all over the country. He had several wives, among whom 
Tshe-poA-Ssah was his favourite, by whom he had three sons. After a 
prosj)erous reign of 4(5 years, at the ago of 59, he passed away from the 
abodes of men. He left three sons, of whom the eldest Muni-tsanpo 
succeeded him on the throne. 

During the infancy of Muni-tsanpo the state affairs were conducted 
in his name by his pious ministers. He commenced his independent reign 
with a generous determination of raising all his subjects to the same level. 
He ruled that there should be no distinction between poor and rich, humble 
and great. He compelled the wealthy to share their riches with the indigent 
and helpless, and to make them their equal in all the comforts and conditions 
of life. Thrice he tried this experiment, but every time he found that the poor 
'•eturned to iheir former condition ; the rich becoming rfeher still, and the 
poor, by growing more indolent and wretched, turning poorer still. The 
Pandits and Lochava attributed this carious phenomenon to the consequence 
of the good and evil acts of their former births. For the enlightdhed and 
humane beginning of his reign Muni-tsanpo was greatly loved by his people. 
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He made large offerings to the gre^ monastery of Sarny e and distributed alms 
to the indigent and helpless. But before a year and nine months had passed 
after this demonstration of devotion to the monastery, the promising king 
was poisoned b^ his mother, who perpetrated this foul act to place her 
jlpungcst son on the throne. The second son Murug-tsanpo’s accession to 
the throne being considered inauspicious by the astrologers and soothsayers, 
the youngest son Mutig-tsanpo, a boy eight or nine years old, received the 
crown. He is said to have miraculously received his lesson in sacred literature 
from the venerable P«adma Sambhava He ordered translations to be made from 
Sanskrit books of Buddhism, and built the temple of Dorje Vyih at Gyal-de- 
kar-chuA. After a long and prosperous reign, in which he strenuously 
exerted himself to promote the welfare and happiness of his people, he died 
at a good old age, leaving five sons, viz., Tsan-ma, Lha-je, Lhun-dub, LaA- 
darma and Riilpachan. The fir.st two of these seem to have reigned, if they 
reigned at all, for a few years, having fallen victims to the intrigues of the 
Buddhist ministers. The youngest lialpachan, even from his childhood, 
gave excellent proofs of his intelligenco and ability. His assiduity and 
aptitude for learning were very great. At the age of eighteen, he was 
raised to the throne by the Buddhist ministers of State who were very 
powerful, the opposition being nearly extinct through the continued and 
rigorous persecution of the late kings. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Ralpachan. 84G-G0 A. D. 

This celebrated sovereign was born between 816 and 860 A. D. Imme- 
diately after his accession he sent offerings to the different temples built 
by his ancestors, lie built a new nine-storeyed temple, of wliicli the tliree 
lower storeys were of stone, the three middle of brick, and the topmost 
three of wood. In the upper floors he kept Buddhist scriptures, images, 
and model chhorten (shrines). In the middle floors he accommodated 
the Pandits and translators of the holy writs, and the ground floors he 
reserved for the use of bis court and state affairs. Although his ancestors 
bad obtained many translations of Sanskrit works, yet not satisfied 
with them, he obtained fresh manuscripts from Magadha, Ujjayani, Nepal 
and China. Some of the ancient Sanskrit works being irregularly and 
inaccurately translated into the Tibetan language, which was still very 
imperfect, he invited the Indian professors of Sanskrit, such as Jina Mitra, 
S^urendi’a Bodhi, S'ilendra Bodhi, Dana Slla and Bod hi Mitra to conduct the 
great work of translation. These great scholars, with the assistance of the 
Tibetan professors, named Ratna Rakshita, Manjui^ii.Varma, Dharma- 
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Kaksliita, Jina Sena, llatnendra S^ila, cfaja-linkshita, Kawapal-tseg (Ka- 
va^pal dtsega), Chodo-gyal-tshan (Chogro rGjal-mtshan) and others, revised 
the anciently translated books, translated fresh manuscripts, finished those 
that were left unfinished, and simplified the abstruse and in19*icate portions 
of the Scriptures. ^ 

Ealpachan introduced standard weights and measures similar to those 
used in China, and thereby prevented fraudulent practices in com- 
mercial dealings. He enforced the canonical regulation of India for 
the discipline and guidance of the clergy, and commanded his lay people 
to follow the statutes as promulgated by his illustrious predecessors. 
Thinking that the propagation of religion depended much upon the pre- 
dominance of the clergy, he organized many classes of priesthood. To each 
monk he assigned a small revenue derived from five tenants. His devotion 
to the priestly congregation was so great that he offered his own Baljpa or 
flowing locks to be turned into carpet-seats for the use of the Lamas. During 
the reign of this great monarch, there arose a dispute between Tibet and 
China. Balpachan sent a powerful army to invade China. Province after 
province of the celestial empire fell before his victorious arms and was 
annexed to Tibet. When the generals and champions of the contending 
nations had been slain in great numbers, the Hwashafi^^ and Lopan^ 
interceded to put a stop to further bloodshed between the two monarchs, 
who were related to each other by ties of blood as uncle and nephew. 
A treaty was agreed upon. At a place called Guiigu-Meru the boundary 
of tl/e two kingdoms was fixed, and stone obelisks and pillars were 
erected as boundary pillars, on which the terms of treaty between the 
belligerents were inscribed. It was agreed that the armies of neither 
kingdom should ever cross the boundaries marked, nor bn any pretext 
encroach on each others territories. All differences being settled, the 
nephew and the uncle became friends. They also solemnly promised 
not to violate the conditions of the treaty. As living testimonies to 
their engagements, inscriptions were written on Dorifi, or high stone 
obelisks, erected at Lhasa, «tt the palace of Gya-Gyal and at Gufi- 
gii-Meru. From this time, perfect amity existed between the two nations, 
China and Tibet, on earth, says Dehther-nonpo, as between the sun and 
moon ill heaven. King Kalpachan’s reign was celebrated also for the good 
administration of justice. He punished the wicked and rewarded the good. 
He suppressed the powerful and protected the weak. But by attempting to 
enforce the strict observance of the clerical and the kingly laws, he 
gave umbrage to the corrupt and sinful ministers. When, unfortunately 
for the king, 'their power increased by the death of a few pious Buddhist 

^ Tho Buddhist monks of tho first class in China are called Hwashon. 

The Lochuvas and Pandits of Tibet arc by abbroviution oallod Lo-pan. 
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ministers, two ruffians who bad an old grudge against the king assassinated 
him by twisting his face towards the back, at the instigation of his brother. 
This was La&darma, whose claims to the throne were set aside by the “ pious* ' 
ministers, and who is said to have been at the bottom of this foul plot. 
Alter the assassination of Ralpachan at the age of forty eight, between 908 
and 914 A. D., LaAdarma ascended the throne. The celebrated historio- 
grapher Buton assigns this event to the first part of the ninth century, in 
his chronology. 

The last and perhaps the worst of the Tibetan monarchs, Lafidarma, 
commenced his reign by persecuting the Buddhists whom be considered his 
mortal enemies. lie was joined in his wicked plans of persecution by 
his prime minister Batagna («Bas-stag-snas.) He reviled the first Chinese 
Princess Hunsliin-Ktinju^^ as an evil goblin (a yakshini) who had brought 
the image of S'akya Muni into Tibet. “ It was for tliat inauspicious 
image*’, said he, “ that the Tibetan kings were short-lived, the country 
infested with maladies, subjected to unusual hoar-frost and hail storms, 
and often visited by famines and wars”, “ When this image”, continued 
he, was being brought from the top of Rirab (Sumeru mountain), the gods 
were vanquished in a war with the demons. S'akya’s accession to power, first 
in India and afterwards in China, made* the people unliappy and poor, by the 
demoralizing effect of his wicked teachings’*. To slander Buddha in such 
blasphemous language was his great delight, and in no discourse dfd ho 
indulge himself so much as in reviling that holiest of holies. To 
avoid disgrace, the Pandits and Lochava fil'd from Tibet. Those who 
failed to run away were robbed and oppressed. He obliged some of tho monks 
to be householders, others he sent to the hills to hunt wild animals for him. 
He destroyed most of the Buddhist works. Some he threw into water, some 
be burnt, and some he hid under rocks. Not satisfied with demolishing the 
temples and monasteries of the country, be wreaked vengeance even on the 
sacred shrines of Akshobhya and S'akya. He tried to throw those two images 
into water, but some of his ” pious” ministers having represented to him the 
difficulty of lifting those heavy things, he contented himself by sinking them 
in sand. When ho was told that tlie image of Maitreya was very sacred, 
be broke into loud laughter. When he was just going to bicak down 
Lhasa (tho temple of S'akya), Rimochhe (temple of Akshobhya) and 
Sarny e, be was told that the guardian demons of those places would 
send plague and ruin upon him if be destroyed the temples. Being 
afraid of exciting the wrath of tfiose dreaded spirits, he spared their 
charges, and contented himself with closing up their doors, by erecting mud 
** Wife of King Sru^-tsari-Uampo. 
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walls. His ministers and flatterers, in order to please him, painted those 
walls with abominable pictures illustrative of the drunken and lustful 
moodp of human depravity. When Landarma was thus engaged in over- 
throwing the sacred religion as well *as its relics, the saint Lhalun-pal 
Dorje, while sitting in deep contemplation in the cavern of Yarpa-lhiri 
mountain, saw a vision. The goddess Paldan Lhamo descending from 
heaven appeared before him and exhorted him in the following terms : 
“ Oh saint, in these days there are none so powerful as thou. Wouldst 
thou deliver the country from the hands of that sinful tyrant Landarma ?** 
Ill the morning the saint inquired of his servant the condition of Tibet, 
upon which he was told the cruelties practised by Landarma. He then 
mounted his white charger whose body he had besmeared with charcoal, and 
dressing himself in a black robe with white lining, with no other weapons 
than an arrow and a bow in his hands, he arrived at Lhasa.^^ While the 
king was reading the inscription on the stone obelisk called Dorin, the 
saint, as he was making his salutations, shot an arrow at the king’s back, 
which pierced right through his body ; then exclaiming, “ 1 am the demon 
Ya-sher, and this is the way of killing a sinful king,” he sped away on his 
horse. As soon as the king fell, Iiis ministers and attendants cried, “ the 
king is dead, the king is dead,” and the mob ran after the assassin, but the 
saint, urging his fleet companion, ^ot ofE like a meteor. In crossing 
a river the coal-black colour of the horse was washed away, and it became 
whitp as snow. He then turning his robe inside out so as to show the 
white, flew as the god Nam-theo-Karpo and escaped, leaving his pursuers 
far behind. 

The king pulled the reeking arrow out with both his liands, and in 
the agonies of death, when his proud heart was subdued with anguish, ex- 
claimed — “ Why was 1 not killed three years back that I might not have 
committed so much sin and mischief, or three years hence, to enable me 
to root out Jiuddhisin from the country,” and died. 

With Landarma ended the monarchy of Tibet founded by Sfaii 
Tin tsanpo, and his descendents henceforth ceased to exercise universal 
authority over the whole of Tibet. The sun of royalty was set, and there 
rose numerous petty priuces to shine with faded lustre in the pale realm 
of snowy Tibet. 

The Bloeves of the assassin saint were unusually broad to make room for the bow 
dfe arrow. The king stood encircled by his ministers when the saint arrived, dancing in 
frantic jumps. They all ran to witness his curious dance. The king called to him to 
come near. The saint approaching prostrated himself to salute the monarch. In the 
first prostration ho set the arrow and bow right, in tho second he fixed the arrow to 
the bow, and in tho third killed the king with it. Henco the origin of th% Lama 
wax dance and the use of broad-sleeved robes by the Tibetan Lamas. 
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Genealogy of the Tibetan Ufonarche. 


• r 


These seven 
kings are 
known by "" 
the name of 
Nam-thu 


These two are 
known by | 
the name 
of Per Jcyi 
diA, 


r 


(410 B. C.) 


Sah-tiii-tsanpo 

married 

Nam-niug-mug 

(1) 

1 

Mug-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Sa-dih-diii. 

1 

(2) 

I 

Din-thi-tsanpo 

married 

So-thain-tham. 

1 

(3) 

1 

So-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Dog-mer-mcr. 

(4) 

i 

Mer-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Dag-Lhamo-Karmo. 

(5) 

i 

Dag-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Srib-Lhaino. 

(6) 

1 

Srib-thi-tsanpo 

married 

Sa-tsan-lun-je. 

1 

(7) 

1 

Digum-tsanpo 

married 

(8) 


Ln-tsan-mor-cham. 

The primc-minister usurped the throne 
and reigned for a few years. 

i ^1 

son son 

Chya-tbi-gyal or (9) 

Pu-de-gun-gyal 
married 

Dom-thah-maii-hah. 


Esho-leg 

maiTied 

M u- cham- Bramana. 

De-sh'o-leg 

married 


( 10 ) 


T V 


( 11 ) 
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These six kings I 
a’le called I 
SaiJegT[iQ2iXi- 
ing tile “ ex- 
cellent of 
the land.’’ 


These arc well 
known hy 
the surname 
of Dd? which 
means the ^ 
“ commander” 
and corre- 
sponds to 
the Sanskrit 
word Sena, 


Lu-man-mer-mo. 


1 

Thi-sho-leg 

married 

Tsan-mo-gur-man. 

(12) 

• 

1 

Guru-leg 

married 

Tsho-man-doA-ma. 

(13) 

1 

Don-shi-leg 

married 

Maii-pu-mo. 

Isho-leg 

married 

Mu-cham-mad-leg. 

1 

(U) 

(15) 

1 

Ssa-nam-ssin-dc 

married 

Tsho-man-ihi-kar. 

(IG) 

1 

De-phrul-nam-slmh-tsan 

married 

Se-fian-man-ma. 

(17) 

1 

Seiiol-nam-dc 

married 

Lu-ino-mer-ma. 

(18) 

1 

Senolpo-de 

married 

Mo-tsho. 

(19) 

1 

Deiiol-nam 

married 

Thi-maii-je na. 

(20) 

Denol-po 

married 

Se-tsun-nan-je, 

(21) 

De-gyal po 
married 

Maii-tsun-lug-goA . 

(22) 

De-tin-tsan 

(23) 


married 

Ni-tsun-maA-ma-je. 
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avo 

called the 
2^san mean- 
ing “ king/* 


Oval To-ri-lon-tsan 
married 

Di-tsun-ebyaA-ma. 

(21) 


1 

Su-tlii-tsan-nam 

married 

‘Mau-Jah-tbi-kar 

1 

(25) 


1 

Tbi-da-pnfi-tsaii 

married 

Man-Jab-lv4cA. 

1 

(20) 

1 

Tbi-tbog-Je-tsaii 

(27) 


1 named 

llu-yan-Jali-ton-gyaUiiiiino- isho. 


LIIA-TflO-TlIO-llDiJau-isan (Ml A. D.) (28) 


married 

Na*so-maA]) 0 -Je. 


1 

Tb i -nan-ssan - tsan 
married 

T5roA-mo. 

(29) 

1 

Bro-nan-de-bu 

married 

Cbbin-ssab-lu-gyal. 

I 

(30) 

1 

Tag-ri-nan-ssig 

married 

Hol-goA-saA-tsiin-do-kar. 

(31) 

NAM-Lr-gE05f-TSAN 

married 

(32) 


Tslui-pon-ssaL-Bri-thon -kar. 

SriO?Sr-|TSAN.GAMPO (G17 A. D.) (33) 

married four wives. 


(1) Nepalese (2) Oliinese (3) Tibetan princess (4) Princess of Riu 
princess princess of Mon named yon in Tibet, 

Pal-ssah-thi. B tin -shin Ssab-tbi-ebam, | 

Kun-ju. I Maii-sron-man-tsan (35) 

Gun-ri-gun-tsan (34) married 
married JJo-ssab-tlii-bo. 

Jc-tbi-kar. 

Dus-sroA-nam4hul 
married 

Chhims&ah-tsan-ino. 


(36) 
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Me-A'g-tshom 

married three wives. 


(1) Jahmo-thi-tsun (2) Nam-naA. 
JaAtsha Lha-pon. 


(3) Kyimshan-KuA-ju, daughter 
of the Em|)eror of Cliina* 


THI-SKON-DE-TSAN (38) 
married 
Tsho-pon-ssah. 


Muui-tsanpo Murug-tsan po Mutig-tsan-po (39) 
reigned for 1 year set aside. wife’s name not known 

and a few months (had five sons.) 

after which he was I 

poisoned by his I 

mother. I 


Tsah-ma. Lha-Jc. Lhun-dub. Lahdarma KAL-PA-CHAN (dO) 

became king reigned up to 008 

between 008 — Oil A. D. till 

and014A.I)., assassinated by 

reigned three Lundanna’s men. 

years, alter 

which ho was 

assassinated 

by Lama 

Lhai-lun*pal 

dorje. 


Ist wife 

Thi-de Yum-ten. 


2nd wife. 

Nam-ue-Hod-si*un. 
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PART II. 

Tibet in the Middle Ages. 

CnATTEB I. 

• A. D. 917 TO 1270. 

Tlie wicked Landarma bad two wives, the elder of w^bom, perceiv- 
ing that her partner was in the family-way, shammed herself to he 
pregnant. At the time of the younger’s delivery which took place at 
dusk, she clandestinely tried to kill, if possible, or steal away the new 
born child, but failed in her wicked design on account of the presence 
of a lamp liglit. The child was therefore given the name of Nam-dc 
Hod Sruh*® or “ one protected by light.” The elder queen, to retrieve her 
"^failure, out of revenge, bought a beggar’s child to whom sho declared 
she had given birth on the previous evening. The INTinister really won- 
dered how she could have only yesterday, as she said, given birth to a 
child which had its teeth fvdly grown. Hut fearing to contradict the words 
of its mother, they gave it the name Thi-de Yumteu^^ or “ one upheld by 
his mother.” 

During the interregnum, the Buddhist Ministers directed the affairs of 
the state. They endeavoured to revive all the religious institutiems that 
were nearly extinct. They reinstated the images in their former places 
and rebuilt the demolished monasteries and tem])les. Notwithstanding 
their feeble efforts to rebuild the edilicc that had been ruthlessly jfullod 
down by Landarma, Buddhism did not reach its former condition within 
seventy years from the death of Jialpachan. As soon as they came of 
age, the two sons of Landarma, qiiarrelh'd with each otlier for the 
possession of the throne. At last they divided the kii»gdom into two 
parts. Hodsruh took possession of Western Tibet, and Yiunten*'^ of tlie 

The following is the gonnalogical suocoflsion from Yiimton — 

Vum-ten 

Kbri-Mc iiffTonpo 

I 

wGonpo-«iion 

Kigpa 7 >igonpo ^i-Uod pRl-/»gon 

Khri-/do-po mdon ri)yo<^ 

I I 

Khri ^lod-po Tsha-nal Yt‘hc gyal-tshan 

and 80 on. 


A-tsa-ra 


wGonpo-^^tsan 


mGonpo-/tscg. 
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Eastern Provinces. This unfortunate partition gave rise to incessant 
quarrels and disturbances, both the brothers constantly engaging in wars 
agaiiLst each other. 

Thus after the partition of the kingdom of Tibeff, the descend- 
ants of Kali thi-tsanpo ceased to exercise universal sway over tl^e 
country. They became weak and imbecile, in consequence of which they 
fell in the opinion and esteem of their subjects. Hodsruh died at the 
age of 03 (OSO A. D.) His son PalKhoi-tsan^***, after reigning thirteen years, 
died at the age of 31 (003 A. D.). He left two sons, viz,^ Tin Tai^i 
Tseg])a-pal and llii Kyi-de Kimiigon. The latter went to Kah-ri, 
of winch he made himself master and founded the capital Puran 
and built the fortress of Ki-Ssiih. lie left three sons of whom 
the eldest Pabgyi Derigpa-gon declared himself king of Mah-yul ; the 
second Tasi Dc-gon seized rurafi ; and the youngest, named l)e-tsug-gon, 
becaiuc king of the jirovince of t?hah-shuTi (modern Guge). Detsug-gon 
left two sons, viz.^ Khor-rc and Sroh-hc. The elder became a monk and 
changed his name to Yese-hod. 

Tasi tsog])a,^’^' who succeeded to the throne of his father, had three 
sons, Pfil-do, Hod-do, and l\yi-dc. 

This ])oiiit of time is niarkod in the Tibetan History by ibo revival of 
Hiiddhisni. Since the siip])ressioii of that religion by Lahdarina, no Indian 
Pandit had visited Tibet. After a long iutei’val the learned Nepalese 
interpreter, called in Tibetan Lcru-tse, invited ibo Pandits Tbala-rinwa 
and Smviti to Tibet, but unfortunately after bis death, which happened soon 
afterwaj’d.s, Lis friends had to pass many years in j>rivation as vagabonds in a 
foreign laud. Pcojde took no heed of them. Smriti, in order to sustain life, 
betook Jjijiiself to the occupation of a shepherd at Tanag. Afterwards becom- 
ing acquainted with the Tibetan language, he made his talents known. He 
visited Kham and conversed with the learned men of that place. He 
wrote a vocabulary of the Tibetan language which be called the ‘‘weapon of 
speech”. The revival of liuddhism in Tibet dates from 1013 A. D. The 
royal monk Yese-liod^’^ invited the celebrated Indian Pandit .Dharmaptila 
from Magadha, who arrived at bis capital accompanied by three pupils, all of 
whom bore the surname of Pala. With their assistance the king en- 
couraged the teaching of religion, arts, and especially viiiaya. 

Lhade, the son of Khor-j*6 invited Pandit Subhuti S'risanti v/ho 
translated for him the w^bole of S'ercliin.^- He appointed the illustrious 

». <!., Khor-rc, the son of King Dotsuggon. 

** Prajiia-paranilta. 
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translator Binchhcn Ssailpo as bis chief priest. He left three sons, viz,^ 
Hod-de, Shi-va-hod, and Chyah Chlmb-hod. The last acquired great pro- 
ficiency both in Buddhism and in heretical philosophies, and was very much 
attached to the great translator. He became an illustrious personage in 
Tibet. Being greatly interested in the restoration of Buddhism to its 
farmer glory, ho thought it urgently necessary to invite an eminent 
Indian Pandit who should bo profoundly versed in all tlic S'astras and particu- 
larly qualified in the three branches of Buddhism, viz.y theory, meditation, and 
practice of rites and observances, besides j)osscssing a thorough acquaintance 
with the five BuddhLst learnings. He sent emissaries to India to see if such 
a man was to be found in Aryavarta. Being informed hy some of his 
ministers of the great fame of Lord Atisa, the king became anxious to 
invito him into Tibet. Accordingly ho equipped an ex[)cdition under the 
leadership of Nagtsbo Lochava. He .sent large quantities of gold and other 
valuable presents for tliis celebrated Pandit, in charge of his envoys. The 
pai’ty safely reached their destination, the cit}’ of Yikraina S'lla, then 
the head-quarter of Buddhism in A'ryavarta, where they obtained an 
audience with the ruling king called in Tibetan Gya-Tson senge. After 
prostrating themselves, they laid their master’s presents before Lord Atisa, 
and related to him the history of the rise, progress and downfall of 
Buddhism in their mother country, and its recent revival therein. Under 
such circumstances, they re 2 )resented, the cause of J.)harma could not 
be promoted by any other Pandit than himself. Tlicy exhorted him 
to acccjjt the invitation. The Lochavas beeaino his pu])ils and \viiitcd 
upon him as his servants. At last after a long and careful consideration 
Atisa consented. Having consulted his tutelary deities, and the divino 
mother Tara, and believing that if ho went to Tibet, ho would render 
valuable service for the diffusion of Buddhism, more particularly because 
it was predicted of him that he would bo of great service to a certain 
great Upasaka.^'^ Although the iouriicy would be beset with dangers to his 
life, yet the aim of that life being devotion to the cause of religion and the 
welfare of living beings, he quitted his monastery Vikrama S'ihi, for Tibet, 
in the year 1042 A. D. at the age of 50. Arrived in ^ah-ri he took 
his residence in the great Lamasery of Tho-ding. lie instructed the 
king in aphorisims and tantras. Then gradually be visited U and 
Tsan where ho turned the wheel of Dharma (ju’cached religion). He 

wrote many useful S'astras, such as Lam Don “the lamp of 

the true way.” He died at the age of 73, in 1055 A, D. During the reign 
of Tse-dc, the sou of Hod-de, ho assembled all the Lamas and monks of 

This was the celebrated Brom-tan-Gyalwai Juiinc, who succeeded Ati^a in tho 
Pontifical chair of Tibet. 
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U, Tsaii and Kliain, ^nd introduced, at a grand convocation, the method 
of calculating time by the system of cycles of 60 years, called Kab-Jun, 
obtained from S'ambhala, a province in Northern India. He exhorted 
thepi to maintain the honour of Buddhism. During this period many 
learned translators, such as Ssah Kaar Lochava, llva Lochava, Nan 
Lochava, Lodan S'erab, &c. were engaged in translating Sanskrit woris 
(1205 A. D.). The sago Marpa, Mila Gonpo, and the famous Pandit 
S'akya S'ri of Kashmir, besides many other Indian Pandits who furthered 
the cause of Buddhism, l)clong to the following century. In the reign 
of Tagpa-de, the ninth in descent from Tsc-de,^’*' was constructed an image 
of Mai trey a Buddha, which cost him 12000 Dot-shad or a million and a 
half of rupees. He also prepared an image of Mariju S'ri with seven 
« bre”^^ of gold dust. His son Asodo was a greater devotee than himself. 
He annually sent offerings aud presents to the Vajrasana at Buddha 
Gaya (Dorje-dan), which was continued even after his death. His 
grandson Anaiimal prepared a complete set of the Kahgyur, written 
oil golden tablets. Ananmal’s sou put the golden dome over the great 
temple of Buddha at Lhasa and constructed the image of the god at 
an immense cost. Ananmal’s great-grandson was initiated into Buddhism 
by the Sakyapa Lamas and subseijuently became king A relation of the 
last king of this dynasty, named So-iiam de (Z>Sod-nam5 Wc), accepted an 
invitation to become king, and under the title of Punya-mal held the 
government of Puraii. 

•The descendants of Paldo (sou of Tasi tseg pa) made themselves 
masters of Griu-than, Lugyalwa, Chyipa, Lha-tse, Lah-luh and 'I'sakor, 
where they severally ruled as petty chiefs. The descendants of Kyi-de 
spread themselves over the Mu, Jan, Taiiag, Ya-ru-lag and Qyal-tso 

The following is tho genealogical succession from Tso-do. 


(1) 

rTso-Zde. 

(10) 

Aso-Zdi^ 

1 

(2) 

1 

/iliar-ZJo. 

(11) 

1 

//J'o-dar-rmal. 

(3) 

1 

Z'Krasijt-Zdu. 

(12) 

1 

Armn-rmiil. 

(4) 

1 

Bhane. 

(13) 

1 

Rihu-rmal. 

(5) 

Niga-d6va. 

(H) 

1 

Sung-ha-mul, 

(6) 

1 

tTsan-phyug. 

(16) 

AJc-dar-mal. 

1 

(7) 

1 

/De. 

(16) 

'A-/fJin-mal. 

1 

(8) 

1 

Grags-iTsan-Zde. 

(17) 

1 

-1- 

(9) 

Grag«-pa-/do. 

(18) 

Par-^tab-nnal with whom ended tho lino. 

. is a kind of measure equal to ; 

a 10th fraction of the English bushel. 
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districts, where they ruled as petty princes over their respective possessions. 
Hod-de left four sons, viig., Phab-de-se, Thi-de, Thi-chhuh^^ and f)^ag-pa. 
The first and fourth became masters of Tsah-roh, the second son took 
possession of Amdo and Tsohkha, the third son Thi-chlmh became king of 
U and removed the capital to Yar-lun. The fifth descendant of Thi- 
dihun, named Jovo Nal-Jor, patronized the Lamas Chyen-fia rinpochhe 
and Pal Phagmo Du-pa. Tlie seventh descendant S'akya-gon was a great 
patron of the celebrated Sakya Pandita. The ninth descendant, named 
Tag-pa rinpochhe, accompanied the illustrious Phagpa on his visit to the 
Emperor of China and obtained Imperial patents. He built the palace 
of Tag-khai-Phodan, and was well known for his veneration of the iJud- 
dhist congregation. He was succeeded by liis son S akya Gonpo JI., who 
was a friend of Leg-g^^al-tshan, another eminent translator of Sanskrit 
books. He added another monastery to the Yumbu-Lagan palace. 

Tibet as a Dependency of Mongolia and China. 

All the descendants of Thi-chhun with few exceptions were weak 
sovereigns. As soon as the great and mighty warrior Chhengis Khan 
came, the whole of Tibet without much resistance succumbed to his power 
in the beginning of tlie 13th century. The difEerent chieftains and })etty 
princes became his abject vassals. Jengis Khan, variously called Chhengis 
Khan, Jengir-gyalpo or Thai-Dsufi, was the son of a well-known Khalkha 
prince named Y6-phorga Bahdur, by his wife, the princess Hulan or Khulan. 
He was born according to Tibetan chronology in 1182 A. D. At the i!ge of 

^ The following is a gonealogical table of Thi-Chhun (Khri ChhuA) : 

Khrichhun 

Hod-«kyid-Ahar 

^Yum-chan and 6 sous 

Jo-^gah 

Darma and others 
Jovo-rnal-Abyor 
Jovo-Abag 
S'akya-OTgon 
S'akya ^KraSi« 

Grag«-pa-rinpochho had four sons 
S^akya-mgonpo II. 
r J e-^akya-Binchhen. 


a a 
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tbirty-eighfi he ascended the throne of his ancestors, and during a warlike 
career unj)aralleled in history, which extended over twenty-three years, 
he conquered almost the whole of Asia, India, China and Tibet, &o., 
Hq died in the 61st year of Lis age, in the arms of hisf queen, leaving 
many sons, among whom Gogan was the most powerful, being the ruler 
of the eastern portion of his dominions. Gogan’s two sons Godan anil 
Goyugan invited Sakya Pandita to their court. From that event the 
abbots of Sakya monastery date a new era in the politics of Tibet, as well 
as in the religious belief of the blood-thirsty Mongols. ^ 


CHAPTER IT. 

Sakta Hieraechv,57 1270 — 1,340 A. D. 

The great Khublai,'*^ first Mongol Emperor of China, invited to his 
court Sakya Pandita’s nephew l^hagpa Lodoi Gyaltshan, who accordingly 
visited China in the 19th year of his age. On the first visit, the Em])eror 
presented him with gold patents and seals, jewellery of gold and ])earls, a 
crown studded with precious stones, an embroidered umbrella with a gold 
handle, a banner of cloth of gold, besides other presents in gold and silver 
ingots. Phagpa was appointed the Emperor’s spiritual guide to teach 
him the truths of Buddhism. The Emperor, in return for his services, 
presented him with the possession of (L) Tibet proper, comprising the 
thirteen districts of U' and Tsafi, (2) Kham and (U) Amdo. From this 
time the Sakj^apa Lamas became the universal rulers of Tibet. The 
illustrious Phagpa now became well-known by the name of Do-gon 
Phagpa. After a residence of twelve years in China with the Emperor, he 
returned to Sakya. 

During his residence at Sakya, which extended over three years, he 
prepared fresh copies of the Kahgyur and Tangyur, all of which by his 

Genealogical table of the Sakyapa regents. 


(1) 

S^ukya i^Ssaiipo 

(7) 

Chyan-rdor 

(14) 

Don-yoe?-<fpal 

1 


Knn-gah- Ssanpo 

(8) 

Allien 

(16) 

Yonitsun 

1 

(2) 

1 

Shan ^tsun 

1 

(9) 

1 

Leg«-pa^pal 

(16) 

^Io<?-S8er-SeAge No. 2 

(3) 

Ban-Aarpo 

(10) 

1 

Scngec^pal 

(17) 

rGyal-va-Ssailpo 

(4) 

1 

Chyan-rin ^sKyojpa 

(11) 

1 

Ho^-Sserdpal 

(18) 

Dvaii-^phyug-^pal 

(fi) 

Eun-^shan 

(12) 

1 

Ho(f-8scr-B€rig6 

(19) 

5So<f-nam-£^pal 

1 

(6) 

^Shaii-dvan 

(13) 

■rr- ^ • 

Kun*nn 

(20) rGyal-va-Tsaiipo II 

(7) 

Chyan-rdor 

(14) 

1 

Don-yo<?-<fpal 

(21) 

Wah-itsud. 


Khublai means the incarnate or one of miraculous birth. 
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order, 'were written in gold. By extorting subscription from all his sub- 
jects of the thirteen districts, he erected a lofty temple at Sakya. 
He also constructed a gigantic gold image of Buddha, a high chhorten 
of solid gold, and innutnerablo images of other materials, and distributed 
•Ims and food to one hundred thousand monks. At the invitation 
of the Emperor, he re-visited Cliina. This time, too, he won the 
esteem of the Emperor, who loaded him with presents, honours and 
titles. He was decorated with the proud title of “ Tisri.’* On l\is 
return he brought 300 Bre of gold, 3000 of silver, 12,000 satin robes 
and many otlier precious articles, such as imperial bounty could shower 
on him. Of all the Sakyapa Lamas, this was undoubtedly the most 
illustrious and fortunate. Under his successors, who for many years 
ruled the country, owing to the imbecility of the regents, the |>rosperity 
of the people was greatly iinjieded, chiefs and nobles fighting and 
quarrelling with each other. The Sakyapa hierarchs were mostly ])uppots 
in the hands of the regents. Among these regents very few deserve 
notice, and they all frequently embroiled the country in feuds, and 
themselves in war with each other. Quarrelling, not to speak of insubor- 
dination, was the order of the day. Conspiracy, assassination and murder 
were rampant everywhere. 

The fourth regent named Chyan-rin-kyopa obtained a patent from 
the Emperor of China, soon after which he was assassinated by his servaiit. 
The administrations of two of hi.s successors were rendered memqrahle 
by the revision of the laws of the country. Anhm, the eighth regent built 
the outer walls of the Sakya monastery. He also built two inonasteries called 
Khan-sar-liu and Boupoi-ri, the latter situated on a mountain of the same 
name. During the Sakyapa supremacy the Di-guh (/itBri-guii) monastery 
became very powerful, both iu .spiritual and temporal matters. It was 
patronised by the districts of Shin-chyar, Dvag, and Konpo, and coiitaiiied 
18,000 monks. There exist in it the biographies of its abbots and many 
historical records connected with its former splendour and power. During 
the great dispute between it and its jealous sister the Sakya monastery, the 
regent Afileii sent all his troops to launder it and burn it down. When the 
monastery was set on fire, many ot the monks Qseaped \ some, it is said, 


The following arc the 13 districts of Tibet proper 
1. \ NoHli and South Ldto (Lo^torf) 


2. f 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Gurmo (pronounced Kurmo) 
Chhumig 
Shan 
Shalu 


i ->*3 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Gyama 

Digiin 

Tslial-i*!! 

Than-po-chhe-va 

Phag-du 

Yah San. 


Tho 13th district is that of Yuru Dag oontaiiiiiii? Yu 
do-ehho between U' and Tsau. 


Ya-dolsho or the Yam- 
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miraculously fled towards heaven, while those who failed to run away were 
scorched and burnt. Owing to this great calamity, the monastery was 
reduced to a deplorable condition, but after a few years it was restored to 
prosperity. During its quarrel with the Gelugpa sect, it was again humbled. 
Its present condition is the same as that of the Sakya monastery. Ahle* 
died on his return journey towards Sakya. Wah-tsun, the last of the 
regents, was involved in a quarrel with his prime minister of the family 
of Phag-du.pa, the most powerful chief of that age. In the war, Phag- 
du was victorious. Thus the power of the Sakya hierarchs became extinct 
after 70 years’ reign only. 


CHAPTER III. 

Second Monaucht 1340 — 1635 A. D. 

Tibet a Dependency of China. 

As the power of Sakya waned, the power of her rivals Di-gun, Phag-dub 
and Tshal increased. They gradually became most powerful. In the year 
1302 A. D., the famous Ta-gri named Chyah-chhub-Gyaltshan, well- 
known by his other name of Phag-mo-dd, was born in the town of 
Pbagmo-dd.®^ After subjugating all the thirteen districts of Tibet proper 
and Kham he established his dominion over Tibet. When only three 
years of age, he learnt to read and write. At six, he was instructed in 
religious books by Chho-kyi tonchan Lama. At seven, he took the vows 
of a'h Upasaka from Lama Chyan ^a. At the age of fourteen he visited 
the Sakya monastery where ho obtained an interview with the grand 
Lama, l)ag-chheii liinpochhe, which he effected by presenting a handsome 
pony. He si.ayod at Sakya for some time. Once when the grand 
Lama was sitting at dinner, he called Phag-mo-du to his presence and gave 
him a gold dish full of food, and assured him that by the grace of the 
gilt he should one day become a great man. At the age of seventeen he 
passed his examination in letters. At the age of eighteen he was ap- 

“ He was the son of Kiii-chhen-skyahs, the chief of Phag-mo-du and Khri- 
«non-/<Bum-«kyi</. The lollowing is the genealogical succession of his dynasty ; 


(1) 

Phagmo-du (Tisri) or king Situ 

(7) 

<?Vau Grags-^byun-no 

(2) 

1 , • 

^Jam-dvyan-gu-Sri-chhenpo 

(8) 

Rin-chheii>ydorje Wan 

(3) 

Grag«pa-rinchhon 

(9) 

Pal-Aag-Wan 

(4) 

1 ^ 

hSod-nfims Grag«-pa 

(10) 

1 

Aafi-wah-^KraSi 

1 

(6) 

S'akva-Hinchhen 
* 1 

(11) 

iftaA-Wan Grags-po 

1 

(6) 

Gragspa-rGyaltshan 

(12) 

Kamher-Gyalpo 

(7) 

<fVyah Grags-^byuA-ne 

(18) 

6§od-nains Wa^-phyug 
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pointed to tbe command of 10,000 soldiers by patents from tbe Emperor 
of China, and entrusted with a seal for Ins own use ; this sudden elevation 
of Pbagmo-dii excited the jealousy and enmity of the chiefs of Di-gun, 
Tsbal, Yah-Saif and Sakya, who spared no pains in devising means to 
r^n him. At last they drove him to war. In the lirst battle he met 
with some reverses, but was victorious in the second. I'he war lasted 
for many years, when ultiinatelj" victory attended tbe arms of Phagmo-du, 
who captured almost all the hostile chiefs and threw them into prison. 
After this great defeat, the chiefs, nobles and Lamas of U' and Tsan, 
jointly petitioned the Imperial Court of Pekin to degrade the 
upstart. They represented that Phagrno-du treati‘d with violence the 
chiefs and generals of Tibet and especially the Sakyapa authorities 
whom lie had thrown into prison, Phagmo-dii, presenting the skin of a 
white lion, besides other rich and rare presents, to the famous Tho-gan- 
thu-mer, then Emperor of China, represented the circumstances connected 
with the case. Pleased with bis sincere statements, the Emperor decided 
in his favour and furiiished him with renewed patents and seals and be- 
stowed on him, to be enjoyed as hereditary possessions, the province of U', 
leaving Tsah to the Sakya[)as. 

After his return to Tibet, he organized a regular form of government. 
He reformed tlie legislation, and revised the ancient laws and regulations. 
He revised the canons and the ancient laws of kings Sroh-tsan Gampo and 
Thi-sroh, vvhicli had been discarded by the Sakyapa rulers. He built a castle 
on Nedoh-tse hill and a large fortress with three gates to the ram- 
parts. He refused admission to women to its interior. He him.self 
practised abstinence by refraining from the use of wine and the habit of 
taking afternoon- meals, as prescribed in the Vinaya class of scrii>tures. 
He endeavoured to observe the ten virtues mentioned in the sacred books. 
By his exemplary morals and piety, and above all by his beneficial rule, 
he won the sincere esteem of his subjects. He founded the monastery of 
Tse-than, and admitted a large number of priests into it. He prepared 
a copy of the Kahgyur in gold characters. Ho built thirteen forts such as 
GoAkar, Bragkar, &c. During the supremacy of Phagmo-du, the Sakyapa 
authorities and chiefs, on account of their imbecility and internal dissen- 
sions ceased to exercise authority over their subjects. They were also 
sunk in debt, and during their rule, they bad debased the ancient laws of 
Tibet by an admixture of Chinese and Mongolian laws. It was by these 
injudicious proceedings that they created dissatisfaction among the peojde 
and forfeited the confidence of their subjects. Phagmo-du having re- 
presented all these various acts of imbecility to the Court of Pekin, the 
Emperdr permitted him to annex tbe remaining parts of Tibet and Kliam to 
his possessions, in order by his rule to increase the happiness and prosperity of 
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tlio people. This monarch is famous under the title of King Situ. He now 
became the undisputed master of the wlmlc of Tibet. He made ten 
million cast images. The fourth in descent from Phagmo-du was S'akya 
Ilincidien, who became a favourite minister of the Emperor Tho-gan-thu- 
mer by whom he was entrusted at first with guarding the palace a|^d 
ai'tcrwards with the collection of revenue from one of the great pro- 
vinces of China. SVikj^a llinchhen, instead of showing his gratefulness, 
took part in a conspiracy, matured by the Cldnese Prime-minister, to kill 
the Emperor. He sent many wagons, loaded with armed soldiers concealed 
under decorations of silk clotlies and silver and gold. By this means many 
soldiers entered into the imperial palace. When the Emperor discovered 
the plot, ho fled towards Mongolia by the back-door of the palace. The 
Prime-minister usurped the throne, from which date China passed into the 
hands of a native dynasty. 

Thus the house founded by the illustrious Khublai ceased to bear 
sway in China. I’he throne passed to the traitor Kyen-IIun, w^iiose son 
Tfuh. Mih was proclaimed Emperor. Mih ]n*esented 'i'ag])a Gyaltshan, 
sou of S akya Uinchhen, witli gold and crystal seals, and the additional 
possessions of Kham and Amdo, and several suits of kiiigly robes. Ho was 
made the undisputed sovereign of all Tibet which now extended from 
^ali-ri-kor-sinn to the western boundary of Kham. 

Tagi)a-(iyal-tshan was succeeded by liissoii Vah-juii-ne who was recog- 
nised^ by the Emperor Kyen-tliai Li- Wan. He };re})arecl a complete set of 
the Kahgyur written on gold tablets. Tagpa-GyaUtshaii was a great friend 
of the groat roforruer Tsohkhapa whom he assisted wdth great lil)eraliiy and 
zeal. He prepared two sets of the Khagyur in gold, one in an alloy of gold 
and silver, and three written in ink. He also pr(*pan;d 1,00,000 copies of 
Dharaiii.s. Eor years he su])porled 1,00,000 monks at his own cost. He 
built the fortresses of Hu-yug lih and Karjdh. His grandson Kin-Dorje 
obtained the title of Wan (king) from China. Nan-Wah Tasi was a very 
impartial and just king He shewed great veneration for the Dalai Lama 
Sonam Gyatsho whom he greatly patronized. The celebrated Bhutan 
Dharma Kajii named Padma Karpo was also his friend. He himself was 
well versed in Buddhist literature, and impartially respected all classes 
and religions, and built chaityas in Lhasa and other places. He several 
times fought with his rebel minister Kiii-chhen Puiipa and was every 
time successful. He was adorned with the title of Kwadiii-kau-srih, by 
the Emperor of China. 

Thus during the reign of the Phagmo-du dynasty all Tibet enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. People became rich in money and cattle. The coun- 
try enjoyed immunity from famine and plague, and was not h^rrassed 
by foreign invasion, being under the protection of China, and more pcarti- 
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cularly under the benign rule of tho kings of this dynasty. Although 
some petty fights and quarn'ls with the disaffeetod and rapaoiciis ministers 
now and tjien disturbed the peace of the kingdom, yet on the whole 
the dynasty was most beneHcial to Tibet. From the time of Namber- 
G^al-van’s reign, tho chiefs and nobles of U' and Tsafi constantly waged 
war with caclj other, in consequence of which the power of the king waned, 
to a great (Extent. At tliis critical time the king of Tsah became very 
powerful and by taking advantage of the reigning king's weakness gradually 
became de facto sovereign of Tibet. He brought the whole of U' and 
Tsan under his dominion. Thus xvhen fortune was about to turn 
towards tho proud king of Tsah, suddenly the Mongolian warrior Gusri 
Khan invaded Tibet and speedily com] doted its conquest. Gusri Kb an 
presented the fifth Dalai Lama with tbe monarchy of nil Tibet. From that 
event, in the year 1045 A. D., dates the Dalai Lama's suj)remacy. 


CH AFTER IV. 

MiNTSTEHS ANT) POAVEKKUL NOP.LES OF TiUET. 

I. '^rhe Family of Kinehhen-pun-pa. 

!K^ah-Thi-fsanpo, the first king of Tibet, chose for his minister ono 
of the most powerful and intelligent Tibetan chiefs, whom, owing to his 
imperfect knowledge of tlie Tibetan language, be used to call Kljye-hu 
(or tlie little man). lie was afterwards called by his proper name of 
GerpaMeg-po. He had three sons, Clihyi Ger, Nah-Gor and Dub-iliob- 
Ger. Tho twenty-seventh descendant of Nan-Ger, named Ralpa ISsin, 
obtained seven boat-loads of turquoise.s frorrj Gruguiyul. 

Tlio famous TI)on-mi Sambliota was a descendant of Cbliyi-Ger. 
Among the descendants of Dub-tbob-Gcr, many illustrious ministers were 
born: Gar, the celebrated prime-minister of king Sron-tsan-Gampo, 
Go, Shaii-shi, Da gyal-tslian, &c., the ministers of Thi-sron-deu-tsan 
were among them. The great saint Vairo-tsana was descended from 
Dub-thob-Ger. Masban and other enemies of Buddhism also belonged 
to bis family. One of the descendants of Dub-thob-Gcr became prime- 
minister of King Tagpa-Gyaltshan of tbe dynastj’^ of Phagmodu. He 
obtained the Jdnponship of Rinchheii Pun, the generalship of Chhumig, 
and afterwards became the highest pfficiul under the Sakyapa authorities. 
His son and grandson Norpu Ssanpo succeeded him in bis dignities. 
The latter became the commander of the army and headed many of the 
chieftains of Tibet. He founded the monastery of Ron-Tsbarn-chhen 
and became tbe chief patron of the first Dalai LamaGedunDub. He left 
five sonjs the eldest of whom became the prime-minister of Wan Tagpo 
junne, and succeeded to his father’s dignities, favoured the Sakyapa 
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school, and founded the monastery of Thub-tan Nam-gyal at Tanag. 
He was succeeded by his son Don-yo-gc. 

Don-yo being entrusted with the command of the army recovered 
the towns of Bragkar, Chbu-shul and Lhunpo-tse from the*hands of Nelva. 
He favoured the Earinapa sect of the ancient school of Buddhists, iu 
furtherance of whose cause he founded the Yahpa Chan monastery, 
sent an army to subjugate Kyid-shod, but it was repulsed by tlie 
Oah-dan forces which came to assist the aggrieved party. His son ^ag- 
Wah namgyal became the prime-minister to King Pal ^ag Wahpo and 
was a great warrior and scholar. * He incurred the displeasure of the king 
by having tried to employ the army under his command to take possession 
of E' Nal, in consequence of which he lost his possessions in XT'. He, 
however, retrieved this loss by fresh acquisitions in another quarter, for 
Sengetse, Lato, Lho and other places, came under him. He patronized the 
monastic institutions of Tsah. He left three sons, of whom the second, 
called Ton Dub Dorje, succeeded him in his dignities and possessions. 
This young chief was also a valiant warrior. He obtained possession of 
Lhun Dub-tse-J<5h ahd founded the monastery of Ssah-rablih. He 
became acquainted with the dogma of the Dsogchhenpa class of the 
Nihma school. The youngest ^^ag-WahJig-Grag also became a very 
learned man and wrote many w'orks such as a history of Tartar kings, 
a Komance of S'ariibhala, and many other poetical narrations. His son 
Da-Ssahpo inherited his property and dignities. In his old age, many 
of his subject chiefs having deserted him, he became poor. 

II. The House of Shon-nu Ssahpo, the Tartar (Hor). 

This family traces its origin to the royal races of the city of Sahore 
in ancient India. Dharm44oka, king of Magadha, who was born of the family 
of king Da^aratha, built one million chhortens, and performed other refi- 
gious acts showing his great piety. His son Jaya also received many 
miraculous blessings from heaven by means of his prayers. One of his 
illustrious descendants, named ludrabhuti, king of Sahore, became well versed 
iu the Tantras and ultimately attained saintliood. 

His grandsons Dharma-raja, Sfanta Eakshita, and granddaughter 
Manddrava, were famous for their devotion to Buddhism. The second, 
S'anta Eakshita, being profoundly rea^infive classes of Buddhist scriptures, 
went over to the snowy country of Tibet to lay the foundation of Bud- 
dhism. Then Manddrava became a saintly fairy. She was the reputed 
wife of Padma Sambhava. Dharmardja succeeded to the throne of his 
father. He left three sons, Dharmapdla, S'dkya-deva and Mahddeva. 
During this period, king Thi-sroh-deu-tsan, in order to found the« monas- 
tery of Samye invited Fadma-Sambhava from India. Arrived in Tibet the 
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illustrious sage invoked the Nagas to guard the institution against attacks 
from malignant spirits and malicious folk, but tliey having expressed their 
inability to undertake such a serious charge, Padina Sambhava, sitting in 
Yoga, invoked *the prince of genii well-known by the name of Pehar. But 
a§ the genius was reluctant to go over to Tibet having for master Dharrna- 
pdla,®^ the king of Sahore, king Thi-sroh Deu-tsan sent an Ambassador 
with such presents as a turquoise image of Buddha, musk and crystal, to invite 
them both to Tibet. After meeting with great hardsliips the party arrived 
in India. King Darmapala accepted the Tibetan king’s pro[)Osal. King 
Thi-sron-dthi-tsaii appointed him as his chief spiritual guide and minister, 
and gave him large jagirs. The demon Pehar Gyalpo^- was bound, by a 
solemn oath to protect the Buddhism of Tibet, lie was so vigilant and quick 
a guard that he could detect and pursue a thief who, alter stealing anything 
as small as a needle from Sarny e, could fly eighteen times fleeter than an 
eagle. Dharmapahi married the fairy Phoyouh-ssah by whom, ho got two 
.sons Pal Dorje and llinchlicn Dorje. The younger, turning a hermit, 
visited India and died in the city of Sita miraculously. The elder married 
a Tibetan lady by whom he got three sons itinchhen-tagpa, Dorje-tagpa, 
and Chbo-kyi-tagpa. Tne youngest became a monk. The eldest llinchhon 
tagpa had a son of the name of Da-va-tagpa.^*^ 


This appears to bo a Icgoudary account of the famous Dharmapala of MapraSha. 
According to the majority of Tibetan lIi.storiuus, Pehar was invited fi’om tho 
Western country of IJrgytm, which ia idcntiliod with Gazni and Balk, 

Line of Kinchben tagpa : — 

l)a-va-Grag,ypa 

* lligApa sefig^ (settled in Moiikhar) 

Sakya loGroa Yontan-loGros Gragspa Yeso 

I I 

Dorje Dulva Dorje Binchhen 

“1“^ I 

Dorjo-bar-ma Dorje Grag^rpa 

ITnr losibum 

Shon ilu Ssanpo TaEssaupo (name unknown) 

Shon-nu-Gyaltshan Kundub-palssaii (unknown) Wan chhug Kinchhen- 
* Paljor-sLu-po Sonampaldo Sanyo kyab Kuilchhog 


H H 
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Da-va-tagpa’s eldest son Rigpa senge, settled in the Monkhar coun- 
try, and inherited his possessions and oflice. He became minister to the 
reigning king. Shon-nu-ssaiipo and Tasi-ssanpo were ministers of king Situ, 
tlie founder of the Phagmodu dynasty of kings. Tlje eldest Vas the general 
who defeated the Sakyapa armies at the battle of Yarluu ; in consequence 
of which Sakya, Tsah, Jah and Lhomah came under his master’s 
possession. Paljor Ssahpo the last mentioned in the table, became Johpon 
of the town of Nan-SamDub-tse. He signalized himself in a war, and 
was a great friend of the first Dalai Lama Gedun-dub. 

Einchhen-tagpa, probably a eon of Paljor Ssahpo, became chamberlain 
to king Wafitag-gyaltshan, a descendant of king Situ. His younger 
bi’other became versed in Tantrik ceremonies and is said to have possessed 
great influence over clouds and winds. He rendered immense good to 
the country by bringing down rain in times of drought. Kinchhen-tagpa’s 
son, Hor Tasi Dorjo, became minister of king Wah-tagpa Juhne and 
founded the monastery of liivo-de-chhen. He left two sons Tse-wah- 
namgyal and Kinchhen Gyaltshan. The first was a ])rofcssor of iJuddhism, 
The youngest, being a wise and learned man, was elected chief minister of 
state. He was a])pointed Secretary to tlie Cominission which sat to settle 
the great disimte which took place between U' and Tsah. At its conclusion, 
when matters were brought to a happy close, he was rewarded wuth a large 
jagir consisting of three towns. His eldest son was appointed General 
of king’s army and the second son was appointed Prime-minister. 
The eldest left two sons, viz.^ Sonam-Targo and Tondub Dorje. The 
younger turned an ascetic and the elder became the minister who patronized 
the Dalai Lama Sonam Gyatsho. His son Sonam-targe obtained the town 
of Lha-tse Joh as jagir from the king, 

III. rGyal-khar Hse-pa. 

This is an ancient family of Kham descended from Da-gyo-loh, a 
famous warrior mentioned in the great Tibetan epic called the Gyaldruh, 
who tamed the savage men of Kham. His dress consisted of 100 tiger 
skins. He married the daughter of Qesar, the hero of that great epic. 
One of his descendants was Nam-kha-chyah-chliub,®^ whose son Yon- 


Namkha-lhun grub 

I 

Yon-dag-Si^h-nig 
rGyal-taan 
ifPal-dan /Ssahpo 


Iiabtan-kuii-/S8ah 
^KraSi Aphag^ 
Don-Grub hphags 
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dag-sun-nig was a powerful Tantrik. His son Gyal-tsan knew several 
languages and was a liuddhist scholar. lie wrote several works and favoured 
the Kannapa sect of tlie old school. He built the monastery of Tshur- 
phu called Chyaii-chhub-chlienpo. Paldan Ssanpo, his son, was an 
<^cial of high rank under the Sakyapa hierarchy. He was sent as 
ambassador to the Tartar Emperor of China, and returned successful from 
his mission. He erected the forts of T.so-chhen, Plnig-ri, Gyal-tse, Nave 
and Kliyuhtse, and a monastery at T.se-chhon. Itahtan Kun-Ssah, his 
son, became minister to king Tagpa-gyal-tshan. He defeated the troops of 
Kamkha-gyalpo, the cliicf of Itinchhen Puiipa, and made them jirisoners 
of war. He i)atrunized Panchhen itinpochho, Klia Dub (le- log-pal Ssah. 
He founded the famous monastic institution of Gyal -tse called Palkhorchho-de 
with eighteen scliools in it, and erected the picturesque chhorten of Gyaltse 
called Chhorten Tasi-Goinah, which has 108 doors and is .several stories 
high. He was famous for his devotion to religion and was the most 
celebrated king of Gyal-tse. 

IV. Chya-Thi-pon. (The bird-general.) 

Once on a time iji the lower Yar-luii Distiict north of Lhasa, a 
very handsome maiden was met by a s])leiulid looking bird, who ca])- 
tivated by her personal charms had descended from his aerial residence. 
After some time spent in hapj)iness with the bird slie gave birth to 
a son named Chya-mig^''’ who became a great suj)porter of Hncldhism. 
Yon-ton chliog, grandson of Chyamig, was a learned man and well-known by 
the name of Yar-khanpo. l)orjc-wah-clihug his nejdiew went towards S ah 
and founded the town of Gyam-tslio. Dorje^s son Lama Chya-nag was a 


Chyii-njig-megcb-Chan 

y ul gi-min -ma-Ohan 

yonton-chhog Chya Lha-ka 

I 

I I 

rDorjclegj rDoqo-Wan-Chhug 

Chy a-nag-chhonjio Rinchhon-Horf 

Bya-Jo-Sroa Chya-rinchhen 

Kungah Rinchhen 

I I 

CLyUbu Kungah Gy al tbhan 

(unknown) 

Taai-pal-ssah or Chya-Thipou 
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pupil of S'akja S'ri Pandita of Kashmir, who became a r(‘nowned teacher 
and founded the monastery of Yan-tse. llis second son (Jliya-Rinchheu, 
after repelling many Tartar armies, became the chief of Enyal. His son 
Kungfih-Riiichhen became a minister of Kungah-Ssaiipo the regent under 
the Sakyapa Lamas. He was a puj>il of Dogon Pliagpa. He left fogr 
sons of whom the first Kungah-Gyaltshan was appointed minister to the 
Sakyapa regent Hod-ss^r-schge. The second son Chyilbu being a nephew 
of the chief of ].)igufi, was appointed Johpon of Chyar Dag. His son 
became abbot of Ssahmochhe, whose grandson Tasi-pal Ssan became 
the general of king Tagpo Gyaltshan, under the title of Chya Thipoii. 
Tasi’s son Gyal-wa Tasi became seci^etary to the king and inherited his 
father’s titles and dignities. Gyal-wa’s son Tasi Dargye was appointed 
General of Lhogyud-Luh by the king. He prepared a set of the Kahgyur 
in gold characters, constructed many images and chhortens and did many 
pious acts. From him the title of Chya-Tliipon obtained its celebrity. 
Tlie last men of this dynasty served as deputies to the kings of Phagmo 
dii dynasty. 

V. Secretary Tag-pa-Ssaiipo. 

S'an-Tagpa Ssahpo of a family descended from Van phugNan, the 
secretary to king Thi-sron dou-stan, was born in the Eastern district of 
Tsen-thah. He became one of the ministers of kiiig Situ. His son 
S'erab Tasi served as an envoy to the Tartar Em])crors of China, from 
the Sakyapa and Tshalpa Lamas. He was a devoted minister, who in 
the discharge of his duties did not fear to risk his life. Honesty and 
self-denial were his prominent virtues. He conducted his affairs personally 
before the celebrated Tbugafi-themur. Ho returned to his master’s 
presence, having successfully accomplished his mission, with the imperial 
patent in his hand issued in favour of his master king Situ. Pleased with 
his conduct, the king presented him with the town and fort of Tag-kar. 
His son Rinchhen Pal Ssah succeeded him as Jonpon and was a sincere 
patron of the great reformer Tsoukhapa. He helped him greatly in the 
building and establishment of the Gah-dan monastery. 

VI. Nelva. 

Rinchhen Ssanpo was a minister of king Situ. In the Sakya war, he 
made the regent and other chiefs of the Sakya Hierarcl^y captives and 
kept them in prison for thirteen days. He punished 500 rebels, for waging 
war against king Situ. His sou Pon-tagpa became commander of the 
army, and defeated his enemies in a great battle. He was famous for his 
liberality to the poor, and for his devotion to the clergy. His son Nam- 
khah Paljor, became Jonpon aud favoured the Dapun mouastery. 
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VII. Magpon Sonam Gvalpo. 

This faiftily is descended from Gar the celebrated minister Sron- 
tsan Gampo. They were the chiefs of Tshal, but being defeated in war 
by king Situ, Miey became his vassals. One of the illustrious members of 
this family was superintendent of the Gali-dan monastery, llis son Sonam 
Gyalpo was a celebrated general who being victorious in war with llinclihen 
Puhpa ill the battles of Lho-bragpa, Dvagpo and Kohpo, became well- 
known by the title Magpon or genci*al. lie subsequently became magis- 
trate ol: Lhasa. He built a gold dome over the groat temple of Lhasa. 
His desciMidaiits have all along served their country well. 

Ylll. Dcva-Holkhapa. 

This family is of modern origin. The founder of it Tasi Gjal 
Ishan was chief secretary to king Tag]>a-Gyaltshan. lie was appoint- 
ed a Jonpou. llis son Chho-Je-Ssah founded the monastery of -Nima 
lih and endowed it with grants of land and furnished it with the Kahgyiir 
tand the Tangyur. In his old age he led the life of an austere monk, llis 
two sons NorSsahpo and Gyam-tsho-pa became ministers and generals 
to the king’s army. The son of the elder brother was the well-known 
Khadub Nor Ssari who was profoundly versed in Sutras and Tantras. 
He wrote many Avorks, such as Thime^^ Ho(/chhen, <fcc, and was appointed 
tutor to the Dalai Lama Gedun-Gyaiwtsho. 


(To he continued,) 
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